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HOW 

TO STUDY ARCHITECTURE 

CHAPTER 1 

PRKLBnNARY CONSIDERATIOKS 

AftcntTEcrvfiE, Sculpture^ aud PalJitiag sbure the dietiuc- 
live title of the Fine Arts, or, as the Italians and French 
more fitly call them, the Beautiftil Arts; the arts, that is 
to say, of beautiful design. They are known by their 
beauty. 

By their beauty they appeal to the eye and through the 
eye to the mind, stirring iu us emotions or feelinga of 
pleasure — a higher kind of pleasure than that which Is 
derived solely from the gratification of the senses—^^the 
kind which Is distinguish^ as lesthetic. 

The term esthetic is derived from a Greek word, mean¬ 
ing perception. Originally it described the act of per¬ 
ceiving “objects” by means of the senses — ^“objects” 
meaning anything that can he perceived throngU the 
senses. But the term aesthetic has come to have another 
meaning, es[>ocia1Iy in respect to sense-perceptions de¬ 
rived from seeing and hearing. It means that the per¬ 
ception gives ns pleasure, because It stirs in us a sense 
of beauty. It may do so without any conscious activity 
on the part of our mind. We niay bo absorbed in the de¬ 
light of the sensation; or it may appeal to our mind — to 
our memory or unagination — in such a way as to set us 
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tlimking and fooling not only about the untnodiato ‘‘ob¬ 
ject ’but also about aomotblng which our inind assoclatca 
with it. 

lor osamplo; by simplo sense-pGrcoption wo discover 
that one tree ia taller than another, or that one tree is an 
elm, another a silver birch. Our pereeptiou may stop 
there; but not if we aro in a mood to contemplate. Then 
the perception tliat one tree is taller tlian the other may 
be foUou^d by the feeling Uiat the taller tree gives us 
more satisfaetion. It may seem to us to bo a better pro¬ 
portioned tree: its parts are more pleasingly related to 
the whole mass; or it may seem to he in a fitter relation 
to the spot it occupies and to the other “objects” near 
it. Again, hoiiTng ascertained by pure sense-impression 
that one tree is an elm and tho other a silver birch, wo 
may find ourselves thinking about the qualities of differ¬ 
ence presented by the two trees. With what siJlendid 
assurance the elm trunk rears up? How majestically 
the branches Ta<Iiate from it and boar their glorious 
masses of abundant fohagel On the other hand, how 
dainty are the stems and branches of the silver birch, 
how delicately graceful the sprays of tiny leaves t ‘' How 
Bensitivel” perhaps wo say. For to our imagination the 
slender tree may seem to be endowed with souses tbat 
respond to e^ry movement of the air, to every glancing 
of the sunlight 

In all these cases wc have gone beyond mere sense- 
pemeption. We aro no longer interested only m the 
^ object. ^Our interest has become subjective. We are 
interested in the subject not the object of the verb, to 
perceive—tbe subject who perceives, in tliis case, ourself; 
how tho thing affects oneself; how it stirs in one a sense 
of beauty. By this time onr Uioughts may have been 

[4] 
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withdrAwn froio the concrete object nnd buve passed on 
to “ abstractideas, euf^stod by tiie object. It is 
grandeur of growth, as embodied in the elm, fragile icn- 
demess, as exprcssfKl in the bircb, that absorb our 
thought; and tiie wonder also how qualities so diflcreat 
can survive the rude shocks of nature, and find, each ita 
special function in the scheme of nature’s beauty. 

In thus feeling eidcrnal objects througli our own ex¬ 
perience of life and onr own sense of beauty, we are 
employing tbc sense-perception tbat is specially called 
e:sthctic. And it is in the degree to which objects of 
arcbitectnre, sculpture, or painting have the capacity of 
stimulating this cEnthctic appredati&n that they properly 
belong in the company of the Fine Arts. 

Architecture is the science and art of building struc¬ 
tures that, while in most cases they sci^'e a useful pur¬ 
pose, are in aU cases designed and built with a view to 
beauty. Their motive is beauty as well as utility. 

In certain instances, as, for example, the trinmphal 
arch, the motive may seem to have been solely one of 
beauty. On the other hand, when we recall that the 
arch was erected as a memorial to some great man or 
some great exploit—the Arch of Titus, for example, 
commemorating this genernt’s capture of .Temsalem— 
tho imposing dignity of the structure, by compelling 
attention and exciting admiration, woidd actually serve 
the purpose for which it was erected. 

Indeed, the distinction which people arc apt to draw 
l>etween the uaeftd and the beautiful is not necessarily 
so sharp as is supposed and is largely founded upon 
ignorance or a mistaken attitude toward life. Tho tend¬ 
ency to be satisfied with the utility of a thing and to 

[5] 
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regard beauty as a fad, impraetioal and wasteful, shews 
that, although our civiUsatiou may havo progressed in 
some respeets, it has faUcu back in others. For there 
is nothing more surely certuin in the history of human 
progress, than that, while prumtive man liad to exercise 
his ingenuity in providing for the necessities of life 
and in the making of tools, implements, utensils, and so 
forth to achieve his needs, he was not satisfied tliat his 
work should be merely useful. He had a mind to make 
it pleasing in shape and by means of ornameoL And 
this attention to beauty grew as men grew* in civil¬ 
isation, becoming most conspicuous as their civilisation 
reached its highest pointy and continued through the 
ages, until machinery began to replace the individual 
craftsman. 

For the individual craftsman, responsible for making 
a thing from start to finish, must, if he is worth a hill 
of beans, take a personal pride in making it as well 
as he can. As the Bible relates of the Supreme Creator, 
*‘And God saw everything that he had made and, be¬ 
hold, it was very good.'’ And the craftsman, so long 
as he is free to create ont of bis own knowledge and his 
own feeling, must be able to feel this, because there is 
an instinct in him, an imperative need of his own nature, 
that he shall be proud of Lis work. It is a wonderful 
fact of human nature that when it works freely, putting 
forth all its capacities, it is prompted by this instinct, 
not only to make useful things but also to make them well 
and as beautifnl as may be. 

But gradually machinery took away the workman's 
control of his work. He ceased to design, lay ont, and 
carry through all the details of his work to a finish. He 
has come to be intniste^i with only a part of tho opera-- 
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fion, and that is performed under the control of a ma¬ 
chine that turds out the work with soulleaa uiiifonnity. 
The eraftsmau has degenerated into a repeater of partial 
proeesBCSf he has become the servant of a machine; a 
cog iu a vast mechanical system- And, with the de¬ 
velopment of high power machines the output of produe- 
tion has been increased, until quantity rather than quality 
has tended to become the ambition of the system. 

It has followed as a logical result of this taking away 
from millions of men and women the privilege of being 
individual craftsmen, creators of their own handiwork, 
that they have grown indiiTerent to the quality of the 
wbrk turned out; taste, which means the ability to dis- 
crimlnato between qualities, has diminished and a gen¬ 
eral indifference to the element of beauty has cnBUed. 

Of all the Fine Arts, Architecture is closest to the life 
of man- it has been developed out of the primitive 
necessity of providing shelter from the elements and 
protection against the assaults of all kinds of aggressors. 
And chief among the aggressors against which primitive 
mHU sought to defend himself were the mj'Sterions forces 
of nature which his imagination pictured as evil spirits. 
To ward off these and to enlist the support of kindly 
spirits represented a necessity of life that developed 
through fetish worship into some positive conception of 
religion. This need was embodied in structures, which, 
originating in tie selection or erection of a single stone, 
gradually became composed of an aggregation of stones 
variously disposed, in heaps, in geometric groups of 
single atones, or in the placing of stones horiaontally 
upon two or more vertical supporting stones- 

In these crude devices to mark the burial places of 
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dead heroes aud to provide for the necessities of religion, 
primitive man used the stones as he found them, with 
a preference for those of enormous size, to ensure pec- 
mauency. Meanwhile, in Uie huts that he erected for the 
living, it is reasonahle to suppose that, wlien available, 
the more perishable material of timber was employed. 
And here, again, he would use at first the smaller limbs, 
planting thorn in the ground in a circle or square and 
drawing them together at the top, so that they took the 
shape of a heap of stones; and covering them with skins, 
so that they became the prototype of the teut. Then 
gradually ho would employ stouter timbers, planting 
tJiom upright and keeping them in place at the top with 
horizontal timliers. On these would be laid transverse 
beams to form a roof; the spaces between the beams, as 
heU'een tbe uprights of the wads, being filled in with 
wattles of twigs or reeds and rendered still more im- 
pemous to weather by a coating of clay or mud. 

The efforts of primitive builders, it is true, ore rather 
of arclaeo opal than of architectural siguificance. yet 
they have tins much to do with architecture, that in them 
arc to be discovered the rudiments of the art. For bv 
the time that man had superimposed a stone horizontally 
upon two vertical ones, he had hit upon the principle of 
^nstruelion, now variously styled “post and lintel” or 
post and beam” or “traheated,” that is to say, “beam” 
construction. The embryo was conceived that in the ful* 
of flif fT ^ into tl>e traboated design 

column-aad-entablature 
th ffo^ ^ tl‘c colossal, mono- 

th!^ for example, in Stonehenge, 

t^Zno" ZVrSZr" 

[S] 
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It is this fact tliat makes the study of arohitecturc so 
vitally interesting. Its evolution has proceeded, shige 
by stage, with the evolution of civilisation. Having its 
roots in necessity, it has expressed the phases of civilisa¬ 
tion more directly and intimately than have the other 
Fine Arts; while the comparative durability of the ma¬ 
terials in which it has been embodied Las caused more 
of its records to survive. Even out of the fragments 
of architecture it is possible for the imagination to 
visualise epochs of civilisation long since huried in the 
past; while the memorials that Lave been preserved in 
comparative integrity stand out through the misty pages 
of history as object lessons of distinct illnmination. 

Accordingly, one purpose of this book represents an 
attempt to study the evolution of architecture in relation 
to the phases of civilisation that it- immediately em¬ 
bodied; to find in the monuments of archilecturc so many 
“sermons in stone’*—discourses upon the character, con¬ 
ditions of life, the methods and the ideals of the men who 
roared and shaped them. 

And this involves the second purpose, that we shall 
try to study architecture as it actually evolved in prac¬ 
tice. Remembering that it originated in the need of 
making provision for certain specific purposes, in a word, 
that its motive primarily was practical, moreover, that 
from the first it has been the product of invention, we 
will try to study it in relation to man’s gradual mastery 
of material and the processes of building. We wiU re¬ 
gard architecture in its fundamental significanoe as the 
science and art of building; tracing, as far as is possible, 
the stages by which man has met the problems imposed 
upon him by the purpose of the structure and by tlie 
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conditions of the niateria) available; how he g^raduaUy 
Hurtuounted the difficulties of huihUng, step by step im¬ 
proving upon his devices and processes and thereby 
creating new principles of construction, and, further, 
Jiow the praidicai operations of one race and perio<l were 
carried on, modified, or developed by other races, under 
different conditions and in response to differences of 
needs and ideals. 

^\nd, while thus studying architecture as the gradnal 
selntion of practical problems of con struct ion we will 
also keep constantly In mind the stages by which as 
man's skill in building progressed, so also did his desire 
to make his structures more and more expressive of his 
higher consciousness of human dignit}’. How age after 
age built not only to meet the needs of living hut also to 
embody its ideals of the present and the future life; how 
hand in hand with growing skill in workmanship was 
evolved superior achievement in artistic beauty. 

Onr methods of study sliall follow, as far as possible, 
the architect's order of procedure. Given a site and the 
commission of erecting thereon a building for a specific 
purpose, the architect first concerns himself with the 
plans: the ground plan, and, if the building be of more 
than one story, the several floor plans. He lays out in 
the form of a diagram the lines that enclose the building 
nnd those that mark the divisions and subdivisions; indi¬ 
cating by breaks in the linos the openings of doors and 
windows and by isolated figures tiic position of columns 
or piers which he may he going to use for support of 
ceilings nnd roofs. The disposition of all these pr^icn- 
lars will be determined not only by the purpose of the 
|bu tiding, but also by the character of the site and by the 
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nature of Uio luaterlala aud jnetboci of construction tbiit 
the arcliitBct purposes to employ. 

Then, having aciiuireil the habit of thinking of a build' 
iug as lifiving originated in a plan, we will follow the 
building aa it grows up out of the plan, taking vertical 
form in W'bat the architect calls the elevation, or, when 
ho is speaking specifically of the outside of the building, 
the facades. Sometirnca we shall study one of tbe dia* 
grams, which he calls a sevtion, when ho imagines bis 
building iiitersected by a \'ertical plane that cuts the 
structure into two parts. The one between tbe spectator 
and the cutting plane is supposed to be removed, aud thus 
is laid bare the system of the iaterior const ruction-work- 
in studying the exterior of a building, therefore, we 
shall keep in mind the interior disposition, arising out of 
ibe planning, and acquire tbe habit of looking on the out¬ 
side of a building as logically related to the interior. 
The design of a building will come to mean to us not a 
mere pattern of facade, arbitrarily invented, but an ar- 
rangemont of vertical aud horizontal features, of solid 
surfaces and oiicn spaces, that has growm out of the in¬ 
terior conditions and proclaims them, 
y In a word, vre ahall regard a work of architecture as an 
j organic growth; rooted in the plan, springing np in ac- 
cordancse with constructive principles; each part haying 
its separate function, and all cO’Ordinated in harmonious 
relation to the unity of tbe whole. For we shall find 
that unit if of design is a special element of excellence in 
architecture j a nnity secured by the relations of propor- 
(ioM, hartjwny and rhythm established between the sev¬ 
eral parts and between the parts and the whole. And, 
since architecture is primarily an art of practical utility, 
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all these relations are equally detemimed by the principle 
of fitness; in order that each and every part may per* 
form most efficiently its respective function in the com¬ 
bined purpose of the whole edifice. For this is the first 
and final criterion of organic composition. 
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CHAPTER II 

PRIMITIVE STRUCTURES 


The varloua remains that exist of prebistorio structurea, 
tbougb scatteTod widely oi'er diUGrent parts of tbe world, 
present a general slmllnrity of purpose aud design. 

The earliest examples of domestic builJmga are the 
lake-dwelliiigs which have been discovered at the bottom 
of some of the Sw'ias lakes, as well as m other coantries 
both in the Eastern and Western bemlspbcrcs. They 
consist of huts, rudely constructed of timber, erected on 
piles, sometimes in sneh numbers as to form a fair-sized 
village. Their purpose was apparently to afford seenr- 
ity against sudden attacks of enemies, tbe danger of wild 
I>east3 and snakes and the malaria and fever of the 
swampy shores, while bringing the inhabitants nearer to 
their food supply and offering a crude but ready means 
of sanitation. The system still survives among tbe 
natives of many tropical countries and has its analogy 
in the boat-houses that throng the Canton River In Chinn. 

More important, however, arrfueologicaljy as well as 
in relation to the subsequent story of building, as it 
gradually developed into the art of architecture are; the 
single huge stone, known as a Menbirf the Galgal or 
Cairn of stones piled In a heap ; the Tamufus or Barrow, 
composed of a mound of earth and the Cromlech. 

The single stone seems to have been regarded as an 
object of veneration and a fetish to ward off evil spirits. 
It may have been the primitive origin, of the Egyptian 
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obelisk^ tbe Greek stele aDti the modern tombatene. 
From the galgal and barrow may have been developed 
the pyramids of Egypt and the iruncuted pyramid which 
we shall find to be the foundation platforms of temples 
in various parts of the world while the crondech is the 
prototype of templea. 

Two stones were set upright and a third was placed 
upon the top of them. This represents in rudimentary 
form the BO-called '*post and beam^' principle of temple 
construction. Sometimes two or four uprights were 
surmounted by a large flat stone» It had the appearance 
of a gigantic table and is eallcd a Dulmen. It is conjec¬ 
tured that this was a form of sepulchral-chamber, jn 
w^bich the corpse was laid, being thus protected from the 
earth that was heaped around the stones into a mound* 
If so, the Dolmen is the origin of the sepnlobral chamber 
that was embedded Lu tbe Egyptiun pyramid. 

Meanwhile, an intermediary stage between the highly 
developed pi/runuds and the primitive is repre¬ 

sented in the Altun-Obu Sepulcbret near Kertacli in the 
CrimeUp Here the mound is faced wdth layers of shaped 
stones, with which also the chamber and the passage 
leading to it are lined. The ceilings of both are con-' 
structed of courses of stone^ each of which projects a little 
be5'ond the one beneath it, until the diminisiLing space is 
capped by a single stone* In the angle of masonry thus 
formed is discoverable the rudimentary beginning of tbo 
arch* 

It is also convenient here to note, though it anticipates 
onr story, the more elaborate c.xaiople of this principle of 
roofing which is ehowB in the so-called Treasury of Atrens 
at Mjeen® in Greece. In this instance^ moreoveri there 
is u farther approximation toward the arch, since the 
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projections of ttio atones Lave been cut go ns to prcaont 
A continnous iine. And tticso contour lines are eligblly 
concave and meet at tbe top in a point, for which reason 
this class of tomb is known as bee-hive. 

Another form of this method of angular rooting is seen 
in an Arch at Delos, wiiich is part of a system of nuisonry 
that in known as Ctfclopean, after the name of the one- 
eyed giant whom Ulysses and his foliow'ers encountered 
in Sicily, daring their return from Troy. Tor the 
masonry is composed of large blocks of nnsbaped stone, 
the interstices of which are filled in with smaller stones. 
Here, too, the actual arch is composed of a repetition of 
huge, upright monoliUis, supporting a series of single 
blocks, set up one against the other at an angle. 

"While, however, these primitive forms of roof con¬ 
struction prefigure the later developmeut of the true 
arch, the student is warned in advance that they repre¬ 
sent rather a feeling of the need of some such method 
of constmetion than any approach to a solution of the 
problem. For the latter, as we shall find later, consisted 
in discovering how to counteract the thrust of the arch; 
its tendency, that is, to press ontw'urd and collapse; 
whereas in the primitive const metion this danger was 
evaded by embedding the roof in a mass of masonry or 
earth that made lateral strains impossible. The system, 
in fact, was more like that employed in shoring up the 
excavations in modem tonnclling and mining. 

Meanwhile, this mde method of spanning an opening 
with more than one piece of stone was the primitive germ 
of the later development of arch, vault, and dome eon- 
struct ion, just as the placing of a single horizontal stone 
on two upright ones is the prototype of columns and en¬ 
tablature. Thus the instinct of man, in earliest times, 
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readied out toward the two fundamental principlca of 
arcbiloctnral construction. 

The most interesting examples of primitive structure 
are the so-called CTomlechs, of which that of Stonehenge, 
in England, is the beat preserved. The unit of this and 
like remains is the “post and beam” formation, com¬ 
posed of a block of stone, supported on tivo uprights. In 
the case of Stonebenge thia formation was repeated so 
as to form a continuous circle one hundred feet in diam¬ 
eter. Within this was a concentric circle, composed of 
smaller slabs, which enclosed a scries of five separate 
post and Iieam structures on a horse-shoe plan. The lat¬ 
ter is repeated by another series of slabs and in the cen¬ 
tre Btaada the flat altar stone. Seventeen stones of the 
outer circle, vniying from sixteen to eighteen feet ia 
height, are atLU standing and in part connected by tlieir 
beam slabs. 

Thia impressive memorial stands on Salisbury Plain, 
eight miles north of the cathedral city of Salisbury, in 
the neighbourhood of which are many barrows. Was it 
then the temple of a burying place of mighty chieftains 
or was it erected in memory of some great victorj'* in 
honour of the dead heroes and the nation’s godT Ac¬ 
cording to Oeoffrey of Monmouth (a. d. 1154) who is sup¬ 
posed to have compiled much of his history from Celtic 
legends, Stonehenge is a Celtic Memorial, erected to the 
glory of the Celtic Zens. 

Ehys, in his “Celtic Heathendom,” accepts the proba¬ 
bility of this account and adds; “What sort of temple 
could have been more appropriate for the primary god of 
light and of the Inminons heavens than n spacious o]>cn' 
air endosnre of a circular form like Stonehenge! Nor 
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do I see any objection to the old idea that Stonehenge 
was the original of tiie famoas temple of Apollo in the 
island of the Hyperboreans, the stories about which were 
based in the first instance most likely on the journal of 
Pytheas* travels.” Pytheas was a Greek navigator and 
astronomer of the second half of the fourth century s, c.f 
who was a native of the Greek colony of Massilia 01a''- 
scilles) aa<I visited the coasts of Spain, Gaul, and Brit¬ 
ain. 

Situated some twenty miles to the north of Stonehenge 
is the Abury or Avebnry monnment. Its remains com¬ 
prise two circles, formed of menhirs, which are enclosed 
within a large onter circle of monolitJis, about 12l>0 feet 
in diameter. This was further surrounded hy a moat 
and rampart, which suggest that the structure may bave 
Ecrv'cd at once the purposes of a place of assembly and 
a stronghold. 

At Camac, in the old territory of Brittany, in France, 
are Uio remains of about lOOO menhirs, some of which 
reach a height of IG feet, disposed in parallel straight 
rows, forming avenues nearly two miles long. They are 
unworked blocks of granite, set In the ground at their 
smaller ends. The neighbourhood also abounds with 
t Ifmufi, dolmens, and later monuments that belong to the 
Polished Stone Age. 

Furthomiore, remains of such monaments as we have 
been describing are found in Scandinavia, Ireland, North 
Germany (in Hannover and the Baltic Provincea); also 
in India and Asia Minor, in Egypt, on the northwest of 
Africa and in the region about the Atlas Monntains. 
This fact, assuming that the monuments are of Celtic 
origin, testifies to the wide-spread migrations of this im* 
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portant brnncli of tlie lado-European fuinil^ which in 
prehistoric timea swept westward in successive waves. 
It is icnown that this race also oversowed into Northern 
Italy and Spain. That none of their monuments of the 
Bough Stone and Polished Stone ages exist in these coun¬ 
tries seems to point to the migration thither having been 
made at a later period. 

I rom the time that the Celtic race finds its way into 
recorded histoi^ it has been recognised as pre-eminently 
characterised by artistic gemus. The rude titetihifSf 
under the comhined influences of Christianity and art 
were in time replaced by Stone Crosses that in form 
dosely approximato the thickset simplicity of the mono¬ 
lith, hut are embellished with carved ornament. And the 
latter in its detail is evidently akin to the motives of 
decoration found upon the weapons and earthenware of 
the Bronze Age, combined with the interlace of lines, 
suggested by the example of weaving, and the use of 
motives derived from plant forms. These same princi¬ 
ples of decoration were applied to the metai-work in 
which the Celt excelled and later to the decorated manu¬ 
scripts in which he reached so high a degree of artistry. 
Tile Celtic artists in time also introduced human and ani¬ 
mal figures into their designs, but always treated them 
solely as motives of decoration and never with the pur¬ 
pose of representing them naturally. 

'Hie prevalence of these decorative motives in ancient 
Asiatic and European ornament may have been due to 
the extended migrations of the Celts. But uot necessar¬ 
ily ; for they are equally to be found in the pr imi tive orna¬ 
ment of the South Sea Islanders, North American In- 
dians, and the inhabitants of Peru, Mexico, and Central 
America. Primitive man, in fact, shows a tendency to 
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similnritj of motiv«B and metboda at corresponding 
stages of his evolutiou. 

Ic the last three countries Lave boon discovered eome 
of the most remarkable remains of the Polished Stone 
Age and the Bronze Age. For it was to this stage— 
after how many ccntnrles of development Is only a mat-- 
ter of conjecture—that the mighty nations of the Incas^ 
Aztecs, and others had attained, when the Spa nish in¬ 
vaders in the sixteenth century overcome them and wiped 
out their civilisations. 

Hitherto the most famous example has been the ruins 
of Ousco, the imperial city of the Incas in Peru, which 
was captured by Pizarro; but the exploration of Pro> 
fessor Hiram Bingham has recently unearthed, also in 
Pern, Maebu Picchn, a dty of refuge, perched almost 
inaccessibly on the heights of the Andes. It is the belief 
of the explorer that this is the traditional city of Tompu 
Tooco, to which a highly civilised tribe retreated, when 
they were Lard pressed by barbarian enemies and from 
which, legend says, they descended later to con(|uer Peru 
and found the city of Cuzco, under the leadership of 
**three brothers who went out from three windows.'* 
Now Tampa means a place of temporary abode and 
Tocco means windows; and in the principal plaza of this 
newly discovered city has been found a temple with three 
windows. 

Thus it is possible that it was actually a deserted city 
at the time of the Spanish invasion, held in reverence ae 
the cradle city of the Incas. Abyfaow, it escaped the 
knowledge and the ravages of the Spaniards and letnias 
to*day its primitive state, nnmixed with the additions 
of any subsequent civilisation. 
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It oecopiea an immense area, only rivalled Uy that of 
Cnzco, and is conelmcted of stones, many of which weigh 
several tons, hewn into slmpe with atone bannners. 
Large portions of the mountain sides are bnilt up with 
terraces, which were used for agricultural purposes and 
suggest an analogy with the “hanging gardens” of Baby¬ 
lon. No teas than a hundred flights of steps connect the 
various parts of the city, which is divided into wnrda or 
“clan groups” by walled enclosuree, enclosing houses and 
aometimes a central place of worship. The typical design 
of the bouses is much like that of an Irish cabin 
ground story and a half story with gabled euda, each 
pierced by a small window. The wooden roofs have dis¬ 
appeared, but the stones, bored "with a liole, to which the 
timbers were lashed, are still in place. In the burial 
caves bronze objects of fine workmanship have been dls- 
covered. 

Among other noted remains of early buildings is the 
Teocalli or “Honse of the God'* of Guatusoo in Costu 
Idea. It shows a truncated pyramid of masonry, rising 
in steps, the top fonoing a platform on which the temple 
stands. A still more important example of this form of 
structure must have been the Teocalli of Tenochtitlan, 
the ancient name of Mexico City. Built about 144fl, it 
was destroyed by the Spaniards and part of its site is 
now occupied by the Cathedral. According to accounts 
it comprised a truncated pyramid, measuring at the top, 
which was 86 feet from the ground, 325 by 250 feet. In 
the ascent it was necessary to pass fi\'e times round the 
strnctttte by a series of terraces. On the platform were 
several ceremonial bolldings, the terrible image of the 
god Buitzilopochtli, supposed to be the one that is now in 
the ^hluseum of Mexico City, and the sacrificial stone. 
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Upon the latter were sacrificed immense nnmbera of 
human victims; report saying, though no doubt with 
exaggeration, that at the detlication of the temple seventy 
Ihonsand were slaughtered to appease the saugninary ap- 
petite of this hideous idol. 

The exteriors of the latest remains of Central America 
and Mexican primitive civilisation are embellished with 
ornament, the motives of which exhibit curved and roO' 
tangnlnr meanders and interlacings, derived from the 
example of weaving and plaiting, ns well as vegetable 
and animat forms. Often, as in the Casa de Monjaa in 
Yucatan, the ornament is bo profuse that it obscures the 
character of the structure, while the forma are fantaatie 
and extravagant and in some instances horribly gro¬ 
tesque. Their intention apparently was to strike awe 
into the spectator. 

Most of what we have been studying in this chapter 
comes under the head of aTchajology rather than of art. 
Nevertheless, since it represents the gradual approach 
of civilisation toward the artistic conception, it is well 
worth attention. 
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CHAPTER I 

EGYPTIAN CIVILISATION 

The most ancient civilisation known to us is that of 
EgjTJt, and the knowledgo of it is mainly derived from its 
architectural remains and the sculpture, painting, and 
inscriptions with which they are decorated. In addition, 
there are the records written upon papyri, the Biblical 
books of Exodas, and the history of Manetho, an Egy^)* 
tian priest, who lived about 25D a. o. By this time Egypt 
had been subdued by Alexander the Great and had passed 
nndcr the rule of the Ptolemies. So Manetho wrote in 
Greek, bnt only fragments of his work have survived, 
through quotations made from it by Eusebius, Josephns, 
and other historiaQS. 

It is from all these materials that scholars have en¬ 
deavoured to piece together some sort of connected his¬ 
tory of the period covered by Manetho; the difHcuIty 
being increased by the fact that the Egyptian system of 
chronology reckoned by dynasties and computed the 
time by the years of the Telgning sovereign, beginning 
anew with each succession, Furthermore, the inacriii- 
tions omit references to any intermptions that occurred 
in the sequence of the dynasties; recording only the 
periods of Egyptian supremacy and leaving out those in 
which the country suffered from the domination, short or 
long, of foreign conquerors. 

Accordingly, while lifanetho names the first ruler of 
the First Dynasty as Menes, there is nothing but the con¬ 
jecture of scholars as to the date; and the latter has been 
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variously estimated as from 3892 to 5650 years before 
CliriBL 

It iriQ be a help at tie outset to summarise the Dynaa- 
fies under torn heads: (A) those of ludcpendent Esmt ■ 

(B) those of Subject Egypt 

A. Dynasties of Independence. 

1. I-X—Tnn AnoENT EjumnE; Capita], Memphis in 
^ Lower Egypt, Lasted about 1500 years, 

2, XI-Xin-^Tnu MtDm,E Empihe, or First Tliehau 

Mowchy; Capital, Thebes in 'Upper Egypt 
Lasted about 900 years* 

Invaders occupy Lower 
Egypt; the Egyptian princes rule as vassal 

A from 400-500 years. 

4. XVin-iX— The Kbw Empihe or Second Theban 

Monarchy, The Great Epoch of Egyptian 
power and art Lasted about 600 years and 
ended about 1000 b, c. 

B. Dynasties of Snbjectinn. 

5. XXI-XXXU—The Pebiod of DEOADEftOE under 

vanons foreign rulers; sometimes called the 
m 10 cried, because the first conquerors, the 
Libyaiw, made their capital at Sais, Lasted 
from about 1000-324 u. c, 

6. KM-Tp PIOLEKAIO Pimop of Greet rule, 

foUomus Conquest of Egypt by Alexeuder 
the Great ; 324-31 b. c, 

« Province 

of the Bomau Empire; 31 b. c. to 395 a. d. At 
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In 389 tlio emperor, Tbeodosins, leaned an edict pro¬ 
claiming that Christianity waa to be recognised as the re¬ 
ligion of Egypt. In consequence of this change all knowl- 
ed^ of the old form of writing gradually disappeared and 
tho antiquities of Egypt remained a sealed book for some 
fourteen centuries. 

The commencement of the modem interest in Egypt^ 
as n mine of historical, archaeological, and artistic lore, 
dates from Napoleon Bonaparte’s invasion, for he took 
with him a body of savants to explore the topography 
and nature of the country and its antiquities. The re¬ 
sult a of their labours were published in 1809-13 in 
twenty-five volumes, illustrated with 900 engravings. 

Meanwhile, in 1799, Captain Bonssard, an engineer 
under Bonaparte, had discovered in the trenches a tablet 
of black basalt, inscribed with three kinds of writing, one 
of which was Greek, From the name of the village near 
which it was found it is called the Bosetia Stone and is 
now in the British MnseunL Various attempts were 
made to decipher through the Greek the other two scripts, 
which were, respectively, hieroglyphic and the demotic 
or popular writing-form of ancient Egypt. 

Finally, the clue was discovered by the French scholar, 
Cliampollion. He found there had been three kinds of 
characters which represented successive developments of 
one system of writing: that in the hieroglyphic each letter 
was represented by a picture-form; that in the hieratic 
or priestly writing, these forms were represented in a 
freer and more fluent way, which was fnrther simplifled 
in the demotic characters, used generally by the scribes. 
Two of these had been repeated as nearly ns possible in 
the Greek text. It is out of this discovery that Egyp- 
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tobgy, or the science which concerns itself with the writ¬ 
ing, iangunge, literature, monumentB, and history of 
ancient Eg^t, is being gradually developed. Yet the 
anfajeet is still involved in great uncertainty, owing to the 
difficulty in discovering principles of grammar, so that 
the translations of one sdiolar vary from those of otljcra 

and ail reach only the general sense, without assurance 
of accuracy. 


The civilisation of a country is always largely deter¬ 
mined by its geographical character and the latter, in the 
case of Egj-pt, ia of exceptional significance. Herodotus 
eaUed the "Gift of the Nile.*' The great river 

created it and has continned to preserve it. For the 
country comprises a narrow strip of soil varying from 
4 to 16 miles in width, bordering the two sides of tlie 
stream, and extending in ancient times, as far as the 
second cataract, a distance of some JWO miies; approxi¬ 
mating, that IS to say, the distance from New York to Chi¬ 
cago or from London to Florence. It is bounded by 
rocky hills, and, as it reaches the Mediterranean, fans 
out into a delta of flat lands, the various streams being 
kept in place by dykes. The only thing that has saved 
this country from being swallowed up in the desert is the 
annual rise of the river, succeeding the tropical rains in 
the interior and the melting of the snow in the mountains 
of Ahyssima. This floods the lowlands and leaves be¬ 
hind an allnvial deposit, so richly fertile that the soil 
warned by constant ranshine, yields three harvests an- 
nnally. Meanwhile, it is a remarkable fact that the 
r^oida of ancient times tally irith those of to-day, both 

showing that the amonnt of the rise varies but little from 
year to year. 
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Before considering liow these natural features of the 
country affected the civilisation of its inhabitants, a fact 
is to be noted. At the point of time when Manetho ooiu- 
raenced bis history of the Egyptians, variously estimated 
from about 4000 to about OOOO years before the Chrlatiau 
Era, they appear as a people already possessed of a high 
degree of civilisation, surrounded by inferior races. An 
Immense interval of progress separates them from the 
earliest conditions that we considered iu the previous 
chapter. By what stages did they reach this footing of 
anporiority and tlirongh wliat length of time; moreover, 
what was the origin of their racet To these tiuesUona 
of profound interest there is no answer forthcoming. 
Some recent scholars are disposed to believe that the 
cinlisution of Egypt, aa we first meet with it, had bMti 
preceded by a stiU. more Tcmote civilisation in Babylonia; 
but as yet they have not shaken the ucoepted view that 
priority in civiliBatioii belongs to the Land of the Nile. 
So for as knowledge exists, civilisation appeared first in 
Egypt and by a wonderful combination of circumstances, 
continued up to historic times. 

The tenacity of the civilisation of the Egyptians is a 
counterpart of the tenacity of character of the people, p 
a resu It primarily of their natu ral surroundings. W ithin 
the limits of Upper and Lower, that is to aay of Soothem 
and Northern Egypt, the NUe has no tributaries. Conse¬ 
quently, there was at first no urge to the inhabitants 
to push outward; and every inducement to ding to their 
own strip o f territory. Moreover, since the periodic river 
floods were constant, there was every inducement, nay 
almost necessity, that they should ding to the methods 
by which they had learned to utilise them. Hence, con- 
seTVQtistn was forced upon them and became ingrained 
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in their diameter and institutions. It waa further en- 
oour^ed by their isolation; for the adjoining country 
was desert, meagrely occupied by nomad tribes. Ao* 
cordiugly, that tendency of every nation to consider itself 
the salt of tte earth and especially favonred of the gods 
seemed jnstihed abundantly in their 
Again, their dependence on the Nile early taught them 
the habit of noting the seasons, while the necessity of hus¬ 
banding the water in reservoirs and by irrigation made 
them skilled in engineering and generally resoarcefnl. 
And these charactcristiea of method and constmetiveness 
were reflected in the social organisation. 

The King was the supreme head of the whole system, 
descendant of the Sun-god, Ra, the individnal embodi¬ 
ment of the nation's greatness, while beneath him the 
people were divided into the official class, middle dass, 
and slaves. The first included generals, high-priests, 
officers, physicians, overseers, districUMefs, judges, 
nmster-bnilders, scribes, and many others—officialdom 
being spun like a web over the life of the people. The 
middle class, composed of merchants, traders, ordinary 
priests, artisans, free working potters, carpenters, join¬ 
ers, smiths, and agriculturists, enjoyed many of the privi* 
leges of the upper classes, but were not permitted to erect 
tombs, though their place of burial might be marked by a 
stele with inseriptions. Tbe slaves were mere hewers of 
Wood and drawers of water. 

Title to all land, except that attached to the temples, 
was vested in tile King and the land was worked for the 
State by slaves or let out at an annual rental In con¬ 
nection with this subject compare the story of Joseph, 
especiaUy Genesis xli. 

Each administrative department had its own troops— 
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or, to tise the modem word, coruee—of slaves, under an 
oveiBcer who kept tally of work done and rations dis* 
tribuled. It was the troop, not the individual, that con¬ 
stituted the unit. Agriculturiatfl ranked higher than the 
artisans; although the work of the latter was highly 
esteemed. The weavers made buaketa, mats, and boats 
of papyrus leaves and produced linen of the finest qual¬ 
ity as well as coarser grades. The carpenter, notwith¬ 
standing the scarcity of timber, did creditable work with 
the simplest kind of tools. Little variation was at¬ 
tempted by the potters in the forms of vessels, which 
were crude but often finished with fine glazes. The metal 
workers used gold, silver, bronze, iron, and tin; silver 
exceeding gold in value, Whence they procured tin Is 
unknown, but the other metals came from the mines of 
Sinai and Nubia. 

The processes of agriculture were of the simplest. 
The plough was formed of a Bharpened stake, dragged by 
oxen; the crops were cut with sickles, and the grain was 
winnowed by casting it in the air, after which it was 
stored In large, tunnel-shaped receptacles, filled from the 
top by a ladder. While the Egyptians prided themselves 
on their immense herds of cattle, sheep, goats, pigs, and 
assos, the shepherds, living in. the remote marshes, were 
**an abomination nnto the Egyptians'* (Genesis slvi, 34), 

Their recreations included the hunting of wild an i mals 
with dogs, while the men were armed with lasso and 
spear and occasionally a bow and arrows. In the marshy 
diistricts birds were brought down with a boomerang or 
caught in nets and traps. The people indulged in wres¬ 
tling matches, gjinnastics, ball-playing, quoits, and jug¬ 
gling, w’hilc work was performed to the accompaniments 
of music «nd singiog, and music and dancing enlivened 
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the feasts. The matrumcnts comprised the flute and & 
kind of whistle, the guitar, harp, and lyre, the lust two 
having sometihies twenty strings. 

The school, “bookhouse*^ or '‘house of instruction,” 
was presided over by a scribe and attended by children 
of all classes. The curriculum included orthography, 
calligraj>hy, aad the rules of etiquette, together with prac¬ 
tice in the technical work of the department for which 
the children were being trained. 

The uniform male garment for all classes was an apron 
fastened around the loins. To this in early times the 
King added a lion's tad and the noble a panther-skin. 
In the Middle Empire the apron took a pointed, triangu¬ 
lar shape in front and became longer, while by degrees a 
single apron gave way to a short, opaque under-apron 
with a long, transparent one over it. The short apron, 
how'ever, continued to be the sole garment of the priest. 
In time, the costume of the King included garments cover¬ 
ing the upiK>r part of the body, a practice which dates 
fi om the Ejgbteeath Dynasty, when the vigorous Queen 
llatasu adopted the male costume. The uniform dress 
of women was a transparent robe hung from the shoalders 
by straps and reacliing from the breasts to the ankles. 
In later times it was supplemented with a sleeved or 
sleeveless mantle. 

These, and countless other particnlara of daily life, are 
pictured with precise details, in coloured carvings and 
in pamtmgs on the walls of tombs, so as to continue after 
death, for the benefit of tbe A'a or doable, the conditions 
which tlxB dGsees^ed bad been acGUBtomed to in life. This 
Ka was believed to be separate from the body, mind, or 
soul of the mdividuni; an independent spiritual existence 
which, as long as it was present, ensured “protection, life. 
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Gontinuancc, purity, hi>alth, ami jo3',*' Hence tlje care 
with which provision was made to iudiicc it to remain with 
the individual when dead. For continuance of life after 
death was the cardinal principle of Egyptian religion. 
It was the spiritualised expression of the people’s intense 
conserratism; and the preservation of the bodj' as a 
nmmniy and the taking of measures to ensure that the Kn 
would abide with it or, at least, visit it frequent]}*, W'cre 
the chief duties of the priesthood. The homes of the 
living, tlierefore, were considered of leas importance than 
those of the dead; and, while few traces remain of dwell¬ 
ings or isven of palaces, Egypt almunds with Tombs. 
These are the memorials of iudividuals, while the Tem¬ 
ples embody the pride and glory of the national, collective 
life. Indeed, it would seem that during life the indi¬ 
vidual, except only the King, w'bo represented the union 
of nil, W'as regarded simply as a factor in the collective 
organisation of the community, the splendour and power 
of which was vLsunlised in tlie Tempks. 

llenoe the importance which was attached to size and 
beauty of colour in the Temple architecture. Evidence 
shows tho Egyptians were not an mtelleclual race, That 
is to say, they were not given to siwculntion; nor did they 
carr}' tlieir mathematical or scientifie studies beyond the 
point at which they were needed for material and practi¬ 
cal purposes. And equally devoid of abstract qualities 
was their imagination. It conceived of “letter” in 
terms of “bigger,” and “beat” in terms of “biggest” 
Through all their centuries of civilisation they did not 
progress beyond the crude stage of finding suffieient satis¬ 
faction in constmeting or possessing “the biggest thing 
on earth.” And the biggest wns constructed by sheer 
force of numbers of slave-work era, at an immense human 
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sacrifice. It has been computed that every stone in the 
huge Temples cost at least one life. 

Accordingly, the distinguishing features of their Teni' 
pie architecture are colossal height and the spreading 
out over vast areas, as succeeding kings added to the 
original building another Court or Hall to demonstrate 
the grandeur of his reign. 

And, to repeat once more, it was the consewatism, 
characteristic of the race, that encouraged this repetition 
of motives, while at the same time establishing conven¬ 
tionalised forms for the details. Individnality of ar¬ 
tistic expression was curbed by the canons of form that 
the priests had laid down and enforced age after age. 
Meanwhile, in the scenes of life with wliich they deco¬ 
rated the walls, some latitude wag aUowed the painters 
and sculptors in the direction of naturalistic representa¬ 
tion; and it was increased when, in later times, the influ¬ 
ence of Cretan civilisation penetrated to Egj-pt 

We will conclude with a brief sununary of the part 
played by the several Dynasties in the art which Is dis¬ 
cussed in the following chapter. 

It is to be noted that no inscriptions survive from the 
first three Dynasties; but that with the Fourth commence 
the records which have been recovered from the Toutba 
or Mastabas, 

To Snofru (Greek Soria, as given by Manetho) is at¬ 
tributed the stepped-pyramid at Sakkarah, while the four 
pyramids at Gizcb are known by the names of their build¬ 
ers Ehufu or Cheops; Khafra or Cbephren, and Menksra 
or Mycerinus. The Sixth Dynasty dosed wltli tlic reign 
of Queen Nitoeris, who is supposed to have faced with 
granite the Pyramid of ^lenkara, in which it is believed 
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her funeral chamber was constructed. After her reign 
a period of darkness intervened daring which the power 
of the monarchy was gradually developed, until, with the 
beginning of the Eleventh Dimaaty, the Government waa 
established in Thebce. 

Tbe Kings of the Middle Empire, Uaertesen I, U, 
and III, signalised their rule by reaching out beyond 
the limits of Lower and Upper Egj'pt- They conquered 
Ethiopia to the south and opened up trade to the east¬ 
ward with Syria, and recovered possession of the mines 
of Sinai. Temples wore built and great public works of 
irrigation carried out, while changes were innugnraled in 
writing and education. The process of development 
seems to have been continued even during the llyksos 
nsurpatioiL For these Asiatic invaders, whose race and 
origin are unknown—the term llyksos meaning Shepherd 
Kings or Bedouin Chiefs—confined their occupation to 
Lower Egypt, while the Egyptian Kings continued to gov¬ 
ern Upper Egj'pt as vassal princes. 

It Tvas an attempted interference with Egj’ptiaii self- 
rule that precipitated the ojfpulsion of the llyksos. The 
latter^s chief had demanded of the “Prince of the South” 
that he abandon the worship of Ra-Ammon for that of the 
llyksos god. A refusal led to war which was brought lo 
a successful end by Amnsis or Ahmes I, first King of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty. 

With the commencement of the New Empire Egypt en¬ 
tered upon an era of prosperity and power that were 
fleeted in the grandeur of her art. It corresponded in 
Egyptian history to the age of Pericles in Athens; the 
Imperial Epoch of Rome, and the High Kenaissance of 
the sixteenth century in Italy. Amenophis subdued tlm 
Libyans to the westward of the Delta. His sudcessor, 
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TLoHunes I, carried conquest us fur soulli ns tlie tliird 
cataract and annexed tbe land of Cush as a province. 
Having- thus consolidated authority in the neighbourhood 
of Egypt, he invaded Palestine and Syria as far as the 
Euphrates. Hla daughter. Queen Hatasu, fitted out an 
expedition to the land of Punt (South Arabia) and 
brought back incense, wood, and animals, such as the dog¬ 
headed ape; all of which is duly recorded on the walls 
of her temple at Dcir-el-Bahri. But the acme of power 
was reached by her half-brother, Thothmes HI; for this 
monarch made fifteen expeditions, in the course of which, 
he reduced the rising power of the Hittites and made him¬ 
self muster of the countries west of the Euphrates and 
south of Amanns. His two successors managed to hold 
together this great empire; but in time these foreign 
eatangtements necessitated frequent expeditions. 

By the time of the Nineteenth Dynasty the federation 
of the HIttitos had been cousolidated and Seti 1 advanced 
against them, claiming a victory which was at least not 
final, for they threatened his successor, Banjosos II, who, 
however, made a treaty of peace with them and married 
tile daughter of the Hittite king. Bameses II also in¬ 
vaded Palestine and afterwards penetrated as far as 
the Orontes. He reigned si.tty-8ix years and it has been 
estimated that half the buildings in Egypt bear Ms car- 
touclio; although in many cases he probably followed the 

praetiee of adding his own cartouche to buildings already 
existing. 

It was during the reign of his son, Meneptah, that the 
Hebrew Exodus is supposed to have taken pla«je; an 
event llmt indicates the weakening of the central author¬ 
ity, which was contmued under this king^s successors. 

FmaHyi during the reign of Rame^es of tbe Twen- 
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tieth Dynasty, mcTTenariea were not only employed but 
allowed to settle in the countty and during tbe remainder 
of the Kameseide Dj-naaty the monarebs became the tools 
of mercenaries and priests. Thus set in the decadence of 
power and art, which marked the Saitic Dynasty. 

Then foUawed a short period of Persian domination, 
which was so hateful to tijc Egyptians that they wel¬ 
comed Alexander as n liberator. He appointed as hing 
one of his generals, Ptolemy, in wliosc family the succes¬ 
sion oontinned through sixteen rulers of the same name. 
During this period Egypt became an iniellectunl centre, 
its splendid libraiy being the nucleus of scholarship. It 
was by order or at least permission of Ptolemy Pldla- 
delphos, about 270 or 280 a. c., tbat the Hebrew scrip¬ 
tures were translated into Greek by seventy scholars, 
whence the version is known as the Septuagini. The 
Ptolemies signalised their rule by the restoration of the 
old temples and monuments, which had suffered from the 
havoc of invasions. 

After the victory of Augustus Casar at Actium in b, c. 
31 and the death of Cleopatra the following year, Egypt 
became, as w^e have already noted, a Roman province. 
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CHAPTER II 

EGYPTIAN ABCHITECTUBB 

The remains of monuniGntal architectiu-o in Egypt afford 
a remarkable opportunity of studying the development 
from primitive types of structure. The earliest, which 
comprise the pj/ramids, maMas, and two examples of 
temples, represent developed forms of the tumulus and 
dolnten, while the later temples, whicli began to appear 
m the Twelfth Dynasty, exhibit their origin in the primi- 
tive but of tbo country. 

THE EMPIUEi 

Great Sphinx,—Meanwhile among the earliest monu- 
mcnlfi, of uncertain date and origin, is the Great Sphinx 
of Gxzeh. It is the prototype of the sphinxes that were 
afterwards used to form avenues of approach to the tem¬ 
ples, being distingnished from the Greet type of Sphinx 
by the fact that the recumbent hon body is wingless and 
carnos a male instead of female head and bust. The 
heads of the later sphinxes represented portraits of the 
reigning tings, the conception symbolised in the whole 
figure being the royal power. An mscription, however, 
upon a small temple, which wag erected between the paws 
of ^e Great Spl^ in the Eighteenth Dynasty, records 
t^t it was made m honour of Harmaehia, one of the forms 
of the Stm-god, Ra. 

Hewn out of the living rock, it faces eastward, as if 
on guard over the pyramids and the entrance to the Nile 
Valley. The dimeugions, -when the sand was cleared from ' 
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tbo body in the nineteenth centum', were found to be; 
length, 189 feet; height, 66 feet. The face, which was 
originally pointed red, has lost part of the nose and 
beard, as the resnlt of being used as a target by the 
Mameluke eavaliy. 

Pyramids.—^The PjTamids, numbering over a hundred, 
were the sepulchres of the kings of the £rst twelve llynas- 
ties. Some, for example, tlie one at Sakkarah, attributed 
to Senefron of the Third Dynasty, are of the form known 
as Atepped-pyramids, their sides ascending in six bold 
steps; there is one at Dashour ivhicU slopes steeply from 
tbo ground and then breaks to a gentler slope; but the 
usual type is an unbroken pyramid on a square base. 

Three of these, situated at Giseh, are of surprising 
size and known by the names of their builders t Cheops 
or Khufu; Chephren or Kbafra, and Mycerinus or iilen- 
kara; all of the Fourth Dynasty. The largest of these, 
that of Cheops, known, as the Great Fy-ramid, is feet 
high, with a side length of 764 feet. It Is, in fact, ISO 
feet higher than St. Paul’s Cathedral, 50 feet higher 
than St. Peter’s, while it covers an area nearly three 
times that of the latter. 

The evolution of the pyramid form has been traced 
from the method of burial. In prehistoric times the body 
was laid in a square pit which was roofed over with poles 
and brushwood, covered with sand. The kings of the 
First Dynasty lined the pit with wood. Later a wooden 
chamber with a beam roof was erected within the pit, 
descent to which was by a stairway on one side. Still 
later, the whole was covered by a pile of earth, held 
in place by dwmrf W'alls. Then, in the Third Dynasty, 
the earth was replaced by a mass of brickwork with a 
sloping passage leading low*n to the mummy chamber, 
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and subsequently stone was employed The eompletcd 
doveloptiieut Is represented in tbc pyramids of Gizeh, 

They are constructed of limestone upon a foundation 
of levelled roek and were originally fiiiishod on the out¬ 
side with massive blocks of polished atone- Tho en¬ 
trance is on the north aide by a passage, which first 
descends and then rises to tlie principal chamber, which 
contained the king’s sarcophagus. This was lined on 
the east and west sides with immense stones, supporting 
several layers of horizontal blocks, crowned with a gable, 
fonned of stones, which are so placed that tliey esert 
no thrust upon tlie stones below. A similar gable fonned 
the ceiling of the Queen’s Chamber, which is situated at 
a lower level, while at a still lower level Is a third 
chamber. 

The statues and sculptured reUefs, discovered in the 
pyramids and mastabas of the Fourth to Sixth Dynasties, 
exhibit not on] 3 ’' a highlj’’ developed skill in tlie cutting of 
hard and soft stone, and ivory and W'ood and in beating 
copper but also remarkable e-vp reasion of cha racter. The 
minute statuette in ivory of Cheops, though tlie face is 
onl}'' about a quarter of an inch in length, is a portrait of 
extraorcliiiary force, and the life-size figure of Cbephren, 
carved in bard diorite, is eqnalh' distinguished for its 
serenity and power. Tlie character of all the sculpture, 
even of low-reliefs of everyday scenes, is but little natural¬ 
istic, Wing impressed with a certain grandeur, as of some¬ 
thing inevitable and immutable. 

The earliest example of wall-painting appears at Sak- 
karab in the E*yramid of Onas, the last king of the Fifth 
Dynastj’; w'hero, amid the record of ritual observances, 
is depicted the grinding of the god’s Ixmes to make bread. 

Uastabas.^—P'rom the methods of burial were also de- 
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vcloped tbo type of the mastabaa or tombB of the royal 
family, priests, and chieftains, which were ercctetl at 
Sakkarah, near iletiiphis, durln^^ the Fourth, Fifth, and 
Sixth Dj'iuisties* The name is derived from the Arahtau 
term for a bench, tiie familiar tyi>o of which is a seat, sup- 
ported upon hoards that slope inward. Similarly the 
tomb has a Sat roof and iaifereJ, or inward sloping, 
walla of masonry. It is entered usuHlly on tbe east side, 
by a passage titat descends to the Chamber of Offering, 
which contains, to hold the offerings, a sculptured table. 
Near it a vertical pit, or well, from forty to fifty feet 
deep, is sunk in tbe solid rock, communicating with tlie 
mummy chaml)er. Another hidden chamber, often con¬ 
nected with the Chamber of Offering, is known as the 
Serdab, which W’fis intended to serve as a home for the 
deceased’s Ka or double.*' It contained a statue of 
the deceased and aometimes a model of his Imme and rep¬ 
resentations of hia occupations daring life. Thus, in the 
Mastaba of Thy, witli a view to inducing the Ka to 
overlook the break Uiat has occurred in the life of the de¬ 
ceased, the reliefs depict harvest operations, ship-build- 
ing scenes, the arts and crafts of the period, the slaughter¬ 
ing of sacrificial animals and Thy himaelf traversing the 
marshes in a boat. 

Sphinx Temple.—Akin to tbe mastaba is the earliest 
type of temple, such as the so-called Sphinx T^jde, 
which although near the Great Sphinx is now attributed 
to Chephren. Partiany excavated out of rock, it is T 
shaped in plan, with two rows of square piers in the 
longitudinal portion and one row in the transverse, sup¬ 
porting tlie stone beams of the roof. The piers are mono¬ 
liths of polished granite, while the interior walls are 
veneered with slabs of alabaster. The whole was em- 
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lH!<lded in a rectangular mass of masonry. Another tem¬ 
ple of the Fourth or Filth Dynasty is represented as re* 
stored in & model in the Metroi>oIitaii Museum, New 
York. 


FISST THEBAN UONOBCHY OB MIUDU: EMPfBK 

With the removal of the scat of government from 
Memphis to Thebes commenced the First Theban Mon¬ 
archy or Middle Empire, comprising the Eleventh, 
Twelfth, and Thirteenth Dynasties. Abydos and Beni 
Hassan now become the place of tombs. 

Two types of tomb distinguish this period. One, fre¬ 
quently found at Abydos, consists of a pyramidal struc¬ 
ture with a cubical porch on one side, entered by an 
arched portaL The latter feature proves that the Egyp¬ 
tians wore familiar with the principle of the arch, al¬ 
though they did not employ it iu their monumental build¬ 
ings, It appears later in the elliptical barrel-vaultings 
wliicb crowned the long tunnel-like cellars that Kamescs 1 
{The Great) erected for the storage of grain. The above 
mentioned tombs were struetnral, wbereaa those of the 
second type were excavated in the vertical rock-wall that 
forms the west bank of the Nile* their entrance thus being 
toward the east. At Beni Hassan is a group of thirty- 
nine such tombs which show a marked progress in archi- 
toctnral design. 

The front of each presents a porch, composed of col¬ 
umns supporting a cornice, the latter being surmounted 
by a row of projections or dentiis that resemble the ends 
of beams. The sbafts of the columns are polygonal, 
with eight, Sixteen, or thirty-two faces, and are sor- 
monnted by a square abacus. It has been conjectured 
that these columns may be the prototype of the Doric 
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oolutuu aud accordingly Ihcir t>'pe Itaa been designated 
as proio-Doric. itcanwhlle the columns inside the tomb 
exhibit a stage in the development of the lotus eoltmin; 
the motive of their design having been derived from a 
post around the top of which had been fastened the deco- 
ration of a duster of lotus buds. The interior walls of 
these tombs are decorated with pictorial sceneSi executed 
iu rod, yellow, aud blue. 

Obelisks.—To the Twelftb Dynasty belongs the earliest 
Obelisk still in position ; that of Usertesen I, in the 
necropolis of Uetnpbis, its companion having fallen. For 
these developed forms of the monolithic mtnhiT, re¬ 
garded by the Egyptians as symbols of royalty and of 
the Suu'god, Eh, were placed in pairs, usually before 
the entrance of a temple. Their design was of great re¬ 
finement, the taper being regulated very carefully in pro¬ 
portion to the width and height. The top was crowned 
ivith a small pyramid which in certain instances, at any 
rate, was capped with metal. The sides of the shaft 
were given a slight convex curve, or entasis^ to offset 
the effect of concavity which they might have produced if 
rectilinear, and also to relieve the rigidity of the design. 
It is one of the instances which prove that the Egyptians 
understood and practised the printdple of asymmetryf or 
deviation from strictly geometrical formality—a subject 
we shall study more fully in HeUenic and Gothic architec¬ 
ture. 

The two obelisks now known as Cleopatra’s Needles, 
one of which Is on tlie Thames Embantonent, London, 
the other in Central Park, New York, were removed from 
Elcliopolis to Alexandria by the Eomans. They were 
originally erected by Tbethmes III of tlie Eighteenlh 
Dynasty, whose half-sister, Queen Hatasn, numbered 
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iimong her achievpmimla (lie conij Option and erection of 
an obelisk, 100 feet high, in the short a]>aco of seven 
months. 

From this period of the Middle Empire survive the 
fragments of three temples. Amid the mins of Bnbastis 
have been found examples of the typo of clustered lotus 
columns, while portions of pol 3 'gonal eoJimms, discov¬ 
ered among the ruins of the Great Temple at Kurnak, 
have been identihed as belonging to a temple of the 
Twelfth Dj'nast}'. The evidence which these remains 
afford of the fact that such columns were employed in 
actnal construction as well as in rock-cut form, has been 
corroborated by the recent discovery of a sepulchral tem- 
ide on the south side of the Temple of Deir-et-Bahri—to 
be mentioned later—of which it is the prototype. For 
the earlier was reached by steps that led up to a solid mass 
of masonry, which in the opinion of some authorities was 
crowned by a pyramid. It was surrounded by a peristyle, 
composed of an outer range of square piers and an inner 
onu of octagonal columns^ 

It is snrmised, in fact, that during the Middle Empire, 
which was a period of great development in the arts of 
peace, many of the architectural problems were worked 
out la temples, afterwards destroyed, to make wav for 
the superior developments that were achieved under the 
Second Theban Empire. 

SECON'O ‘FHCSaW EACPIUn on kew empibb 

No architectural monnments mark the period of Hyk- 
SOS usurpation. But the expulsion of the invaders and 
the restoration of the power alike of the monarchy and 
oftte imtiDnal religion prodot^ed an outburst of patriotic 
ardour that was fostered by rulers of esoeptional great- 
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nesa. The Eighteenth^ Nineteenth, an*l Twentieth Dynas- 
tica are hritllant with the prowcsa an<l architectural crea¬ 
tion a tliat are associated with such namcB as Tliothniea, 
Amenophia, Queen llatasu, Seti and Uanieaes. 

The Tombs of the New Theban Empire comprised 
both the structural and the excavated types. The roek- 
cnt royal tombs aro distinguished by the extent and 
oomplexity of their shafts, passages, and chambers, de¬ 
signed to bafile the efforts of any possible marauder, 
while notwithstanding the darkness which fills all the 
spaces, the walls are brilliantly decorated with colonreil 
reliefs for the propitiation of the Ka. In contrast with 
the interior is the extreme simplicity of the entrance, of 
which the main featnres are the majestic colossal seated 
figures of the Monarch, which take the place of the 
statue w'ithin the tomb. The grandest example is the 
Temple-Tomb of Rameses H at Abou SimbeL 

An exception to this external simplicity is the Temple- 
Tomb of Queen Hateau ut Deir-el-Bahri, w^bich, how^ever, 
presents a combination of the structural and excavated 
types, for projecting from the face of the rock W'as an 
extensive portico, from which steps seem to have de¬ 
scended to a terrace bounded by a peristyle and commnnb 
eating by another fiight of steps wdth the lower ground 
—an Impressive architectural ensemble, designed, ap¬ 
parently, for ritual ceremonies. 

The most magniGcent examples of the purely struc¬ 
tural Tomb are tlie Bamesseum or Tomb of Bameses H, 
near Deir-el-Bahri, and that of Rameses UI at Uedinet 
Abou, They may have been rivalled by the Amenopheum 
or Tomb of x^menophis III, of which, however, scarce a 
trace remains except the colossal seated figores, fifty-six 
feet high, of the King and his Queen. The former Is 
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known as tho “Vocal Sremnon,^' a name given to it hy 
the Greeks, after that of the son of Eos (Dawn), be- 
caase of the legend, that when the statue was smitten by 
the rays of the rising sun, it gave forth a sound as of a 
broken chord, 

Tlie Bamossenm is a sepulchral temple and its plan, 
involving a sanctuary and ritual chambers, a hall of 
columns entered between pylons, and forecourts, presents 
the typal form of Temple plan. 

Temples,—^The New Theban Empire W’aa the great ago 
of Temple Building. It is characteristic of the conserva¬ 
tism of the Egyptians not only that the style of their 
monumental architecture was evolved from the rude 
primitive hut-construction bnt also tliat it presented fea¬ 
tures of the latter, even though the necessity for them 
no longer existed. And so persistent was the adherence 
to these features, now transformed into elements of 
beauty, that they were continued even in the later temples, 
built during the period of lioman dominatiou. 

It has been snggeated that the origin of the style can bo 
discovered in the modelled and sculptured reliefs of tho 
house of the deceased, found in the earliest rock-cut 
tombs. The house represents a developed stage of the 
still earlier hut, the character of which was determined 
by the scarcity of wood. Instead, therefore, of emplov- 
iDg poles, connected by wattled twiga or reeds and cov¬ 
ered with mud, the Egyptians fashioned the alluvial de¬ 
posit into bricks, dried in the sun, which they laid in hori¬ 
zontal courses, each layer projecting inwards, until the 
walls met at tho top. Gradually this beehive form of 
eoustmetion was modified in tlie better class of dwellinga 
by the adoption of a square plan and the use of the trunks 
of palm trees to form the lintel of the door and to support 
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a fiat mud-coTerad roof. Tbe repri^aentations at Gizeh 
show that bundles of reeds were used to Teiaforee the 
angles of the structure and were also laid along tbe top 
of the walls, so aa to form a rolled border, correspODding 
to what is later called a toms. This, through the weight 
of the roof, had a tendeucj to be forced outward, so that 
it formed what was practically a concave comice along 
the top of the walL Ileuco the so-called cavetio cor¬ 
nice which is one of the marked distinetious of the Egyp¬ 
tian monimiental style, ilorcover, while the sun-dri^ 
bricks acquire a hardness and compactness, they are un¬ 
able to sustain much pressure, so that it was necessary to 
make the walls thicker at the bottom than at the top. 
From this resulted the hatter of tlie walls, wliicb is 
another distinctive eharacteristic of the Egyptian style. 
Further, owing to the intenso heat, windows were dis¬ 
pensed with and the walls in consoqueuce were unbroken 
except by the entrance. To this day the houses of the 
I>oorcT classes are bnilt as of old and present the rudi¬ 
ments out of which was developed the style of the stone- 
built temples, so vastly impressive in the embodied sug¬ 
gestion. of elemental grandeur and eternal durability. 

From the outside were visible only the walls and portal 
of the rectangular temple enclosure. The walls sloped 
backward, like the glacis of a fortification. A clustered 
torus mooldiug, as of reeds bound together at interv'als, 
BO ua to prodace alternate hollows and swells, ran up 
each of the angles of the masonry and along the top of 
the walls, where it was surmounted by a cavetto ooruice, 
terminating in a square moulding. A similar finish 
crowned the entrance door and its Hanking pylons. The 
door, framed at the sides and top with squared blocks 
of stone, frankly proclaimed tho post and beam principle 
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lliut also governed the interior oonetruction of the 
temple. 

The door wna Sankcd by pylons, cacli a truncated pyra- 
mid \rith oblong baec; the form, in fact, of a but grand!' 
osely enlarged into a decorative feature of imraenae im¬ 
pressiveness. Set into its walla were rings to hold flag- 
sttttTs, and the aurface of the pylon, like that of the 
walls, was resplendent with coloured reliefs, extolling 
the prowess of the King who had erected tlie temple. His 
statne tlanhed the doorway, in front of which soared two 
obelislcs, w’hile the roadway that led to the temple was 
embellished with an avenne of sphinxes. These avenues 
were of great length, the one from Karnak to Luxor ex¬ 
tending a mile and a half. 

On the lintel over the door was the winged globe, sym¬ 
bol of the Son’s flight through the sky to conquer Night. 
Other symbolic ornaments adorned the jambs and the 
varions cornices, "while historic pictures, recording the 
achievements of the monarch’s rule, covered the surfaces 
of Tvalls and pylons. All were executed in tlie same 
way as the symbolic oruament and the pictures in honour 
of the deity, which covered the walls, colunms, beams, and 
ceiling of the interior of tbe temple. The forms were 
cither ent down in very low relief or enclosed by incised 
lines, the edges of which on the side nearer to tlie form 
were aUghtly ronnded, in order to give a sense of model¬ 
ling. In both cases the designs were filled in with the 
primary colours, blue, red, and yeUow. Thus the decora¬ 
tion, derived from the method of drawing patterns in 
the mud of a wall while it was still damp, was Inset, 
its higher parts being in the same plane as the. wall’s 
surface—a method distinctively mural which also main¬ 
tained the avoidance of projections. This avoidance of 
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projecting members, except in tlie cormce, was a marked 
duiractcristic of Uie Egyptian nse of the post and beam 
principle, aa compared with the use of it by the Greeks 
and Bomans, 

The essential feature of the temple within the enclosure 
was the sanctuary of the deity to whom the temple was 
dedicated, around which were grouped chambers for the 
service of the priests in ccnnoction with the Titnal. En¬ 
trance to this Holy of Holies and its subsidiary cells 
was through a hifpostyle haU, so called because its ceil¬ 
ing of slabs of stone was supported upon stone beams 
that rested upon columns, The latter, to ivitb stand the 
weight of the sapeiincumhent mass, were of great girth 
and closely ranged, so that an eifcct as of tlio depths of 
a forest was produced, rendered more mysterious and ap¬ 
parently limitless hy the dim and fitful light. This pen¬ 
etrated through cUrest^iry windows, covered with pierced 
stonework and set in the sides of the central portion of 
the roof, which, supported on higher columns, rose above 
the side roofs, as the nave of a Gothic cathedral rises 
above the level of the aisles. liYhGfn one recollects that 
the interior was completely eovered with symbolic orna¬ 
ment and pictures, one can imagine no mode of lighting 
better adapted to prodnee a phantasy of effect, to pre¬ 
clude distinctness of vistas and promote a suggestion 
of Limitless immensity, according with the idea of the 
eternal continnity of the soul's existence, on which the re¬ 
ligion of the Egyptians was founded. 

The only approximation in architecture to the mys¬ 
terious grandeur of the hypostyle hall, leading to the 
aanctnary, is the nave and aisles and choir of a Gothic 
cathedral. But the latter presents a great difference, 
since it was arranged for the congregational service of 
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crowds of worshippers and, partli' for this reason and 
partihocause it was a product of the eoniparnlively 
sunless north, it is flooded through its numerous and largo 
staincd-glass windows more abundantly with “dim re- 
ligious light/* 

It remains to note the approach to tliis hall through 
an. open eonrt winch "was anrrounded on two or throe 
sides by a eolonnade or peristyle, w'hile an avonuo of 
oolnmns frequently led through the centre from the main 
entrance of the pylons to the portal of the hall. 

This Combination of Court, Hall, and Sanctuary with 
its Chambers, already present in the RameBBemn, formod 
the essential of every temple plan, even during tho period 
of Roman occupation. But while the nucleus of the plan 
was organically ooniplete, unity of efTect was abandoned 
in actual practice owing to the additions made to tiie 
original temple by successive kings, who would coulributo 
another hall of columns or another court and sometimes 
erect another temple as an annex. The most remarkable 
example of tins gradual accretion of additional features 
is to ho fonnd at Kamak; a group of temples in honour of 
the Sun-god Ba-'Ammon, the building of which extended 
throughout the period of the New Empire. 

Temples of Kamak.—The nucleus of tho scheme was 
the granite sanctuary and chambers eroded hy Usertesen 
I of the Twelfth Dimasty. In the Eigliteentii Dj-nasty 
Thothmes I added to the west front of this a colonmcd 
h^ with pylon entrances, surronuding tile interior wall 
with Osirid statues, seated statues of Osiris, the wise 
and beneficent ruler of the Second Dynasty, who after 
his death was hononred as the King of the Dead in the 
nether world. Later a third pair of pylons was built 
by Romeses I; and this was utilised as one of the sides 
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of the Groat ll} 7 > 08 iy!c flail begun by Soil 1 and com¬ 
pleted by Rameaes 11. It communicated tlirough auotber 
pair of immense pylons with the Great Court of Shes- 
honk. 

In the northwest corner of the latter Seti 11 of the 
Nineteenth Dynasty erected a small temple, while, pro- 
trading into the court on the opposite side was the temple 
of Ammon, built by Rameses III of the Twentieth, who 
also built the adjacent temple of Chons, connected with 
the main group of buddings by an avenue of Splumces. 
It was from this temple that the long aveniie of sphinxes, 
already mentioned, extended to the Temple of Lnxor. 

Meanwhile, during the Eighteenth Dynasty, Thothmes 
III had erected at some distance to the eastward of 
Usertesen's origlual sanctuary, a large hall and adjoin- 
ing cl lumbers. These are supposed to have been his 
palace, though it is urged to the contrary that they of¬ 
fered hut little accomme^ation for the retinue of servants 
and officials w hich distinguished an orienttd court, hesUles 
being gloomy as a residence. Possibly, however, Tboth- 
tUGs under the spelt of religious feeling may have used 
this palace for occasional occupation, even as Philip 11 
of Spain hnilt a palace in connection with a monastery, a 
school of priests and a great church and mansolenm—the 
aggregate of functions represented in the EsooriiU. 

The climax of the architectural ensemble at Kamak: 
is Seti’s Great Hypostyle HiaU, the most imposing ex¬ 
ample known of post and beam construction. It is 338 
feet wide with a depth of 170, A double row of six 
mighty columns 70 feet high and nearly 12 in diameter 
support the central nave, on each side of which the flat 
roof is supported by 61 columns, each about 42 feet high 
and 9 w*ide. The capitals of the taller columns are of 
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tlie s<MsaUi?d bell type; ttiose of tlie lower oncSi loius hud. 

Column Types*—Bct'orcnce already has been made to 
the lotus-bud type of ooluams found in the interior of 
some of the tomhs at Beni fiass&n. These represented 
a eonventionalised desi^ as of four buds with long stems 
bound around a circular post. The later columns, how¬ 
ever, of the lotus-bnd type were no longer only a deco¬ 
rative feature but had to support the immenap weight of 
the beams and ceiling slabs, consequently the diameter 
was increased to about one sixth of th© height. The 
capital suggests either one bud with numerous petals 
crowning a smooth circnlar shaft or a duster of buds 
and stalks bound at intervals with rows of fillets; the de¬ 
sign in both cases being more conventionalised than in 
the early examples. 

The bell, or campaniform type is distinguished by a 
smooth shaft crowned with a conventionalised single 
blossom of the lotus, the petals of which fiar© or curve 
outward so as to resemble the shape of an inverted bell. 

Another example of the daring capital is that of tlio 
palm column, the fronds of which are bound by fillets to 
a smooth shaft. It is a type that appears in the later 
temples and was varied by the architects of the Ptole¬ 
maic period, who substitnted for the palm other motives 
derived from river plants* 

An exceptional form, which appear in Temples of Tafg 
ns at Denderah, Edfou, and Baneh, is the soeaUed 
Ilatkor^^aded ©olonm, which has a cubieul capital, em- 
belbehed on each side with a face of the goddess and sur¬ 
mounted by a miniature temple. The latter takes the 
place of the impost block which in the other types of 
column sustains the weight of the beam and protects the 
carving of the capital 
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In certain instances the columns were superseded by 
piers with rectangular shafts, which sometimes were un¬ 
adorned in their impressive simplicity, at other times 
ornamented with Iotas flowers and stalks or heads of 
Hathor. In the so-called Osirid pier a colossal statue of 
the god projects from the face of the pier, being the only 
example of a feature added to a pier or column for pur¬ 
poses solely of symbolic ornament and without any stmo- 
tural function 

Next to Kamak in magnificence and extent is the neigh¬ 
bouring Temple of Luxor, Anotber important example 
of the period is the temple erected at Abydos by Seti I 
dedicated to Osiris and otlicr deities. In consequence it 
is distinguished by seven sanctuaries, ranged side by side 
and roofed over with horizontal courses of stonework, 
each of wbicb projects inward over the one below it, 
until they meet at the top, the undersides being chiselled 
into the form of a vault. 

A few examples are found of the peripteral type of 
temple, consisting of a ceUa or sanctnnry, surrounded on 
the four sides by columns. la one instance—the temple 
erected by Araenopliis HI at Elephantine—the eolvunns 
are confined to the front and rear, while at the sides are 
square piers. These structures are small, and, in two 
cases, at Philae, are nnaecompanied by a oella; which 
suggests that they were used as waiting places in con¬ 
nection with the adjoining temples, 

nOLEMAIC AKD BOMAy PESlODe 

Ihiring the period of political decadence the building 
of temples deiincd, but it was renewed under the rule of 
the Ptolemies and continued during the Roman occupa- 
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tton. While, notwitlistaiiduig foreign domination, tlic 
^jgyptian type was in the main adliered to, an important 
change of detail was adopted in the manner of lighting 
the hypostyle hall. The light was admitted from the 
front, over the top of screen walls, which were erected 
between the columns to about half their height, A cele¬ 
brated example ia at Edfou, the most perfectly preserved 
temple of this period, which also conforms most closely 
to the old type. For in other instances there was a grow¬ 
ing tendency to introduce novelties of detail, character- 
ise<l by greater elaboration and omatenesa. It is sig¬ 
nally represented in the Temple of Isis on the island of 
Philae, for here the shape of the site has produced ir¬ 
regularities in the planning of the various buildings, 
which enlmnces the general picturesqneness of the whole 
group. Unfortunately, in consequence of the erection of 
the Assouan Dam, these temples at Philae arc submergin! 
for the greater part of the year. 

How far the Egyptians studied orientation, or the plac¬ 
ing of a temple with reference to the points of the com¬ 
pass, is Qiicertam. But there are grounds for supposing 
that in somo cases they orientated the principal entrance 
toward the sun or a certain star, the exact position of 
which on some particular day would indicate to the 
priests the exact time of year. 

Palace and Domestic Architecture—Of palace archi¬ 
tecture the only conjectured remains are the buildings 
erecte<l in the rear of the Temple of Karnak by Thothmes 
lU and the pavilion of Medinct Abon on the west bunk 
of the Nile at Thebes j the unsuitability of which as royal 
resideuces has already been noted. 

A clue to the Inylng out of a town and the character of 
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domestic btuldings has been found iit Tel-el-Amama and 
at Eahon, in the Fayoam. On the latter site Petrie dia- 
covered Uie walls of a town which waa erected for the 
overacers and workmen employed in the construction of 
the pyramid of Illahun (26S4-266& b. c.) and abandoned 
after the completion of the work. The streets ran at 
right angles; and the houses were built around open 
courts, whence the light was derived, for there were no 
windows giving on to the streets. The houses varied in 
size from the one room hut of the labourer to the group 
of rooms with their own court oceupiod by the overseer, 
while a still larger group in the centre of the tow'n was 
the residence of the governor. 

From those remains and from pictures of ‘^soul 
houses,'' found in the tombs, it is concluded that the 
houses of the richer classes corresponded to a Roman 
villa; consisting that is to say of detached buildings built 
within enclosures, which were surrounded on the interior 
with colonnades and were laid out with groves, fishponds, 
and other ornamental features. The material em¬ 
ployed in the W'olls and baildings was sun burnt brick 
which was overlayed with stucco decorated in bright col- 
ours. The walls in the case of the residences were car¬ 
ried up through two or three stories with windows in the 
upper ones and a verandah under the fiat roof. The 
latter, constructed of timbers, supporting smnller beams, 
fiUed in with mud, was reached by a staircase In the 
rear. When the rooms exceeded nine feet or so in vridth, 
their ceilings were supported by columns or posts. 


CHAPTER III 

CHALD.E^VN, ASSYRIAN, AND nABYLflN TAN 
CIVILISATION 


Rooted deep in the recesses of the past was the ancient 
civilisation that flourished in Mesopotamia. Some latest 
scholars are disposed to believe that it even preceded the 
civUisation of Egypt, with whicli it has some features in 
common. For tJiia strip of territory, extending from 
near the Persian Gulf in the south to the mountainous 
country of Armenia in the north, is an alluvial plain, 
made and nourished by its rivers-^tbe Tigris on the east 
and the Euphrates on the west. The latter is a shallow 
stream, except at the annual flood, when it sweeps over 
tiie low banks and innundates the flat lands. Thus the 
inhabitants of Mesopotamia, like the Egyptians, enrlv 
learned to control the river with drains and dykes and 
to construct canals and systems of irrigation. And on 
a par with their engineeriitg prowess became their 
acliicvements in bnilding. 

Like Egj^t also, Mesopotamia came to have its upper 
and lower kmgdoms. The former, the BibUeal Padan^ 
Aram b^amo associated witli the history of the Assvri- 
ans; the the Plain of Shinar, with that of the Ohal- 

sontbem 

part thai seems to have been first occupied, by a people 
apparenUy of non-Semitic stock, whose origii is nnfaio^n! 
Named by different sciioiars Akkadians or Sumerians 
tiiiwarUke race which early attained a con¬ 
siderable degree of civiUsation. Their chief city was 
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Babylon, whence the cooDtry derived the name of Baby¬ 
lonia. It is supposed that these people inventeii the 
cuneiform system of writing, which was later employed 
by the Babylonians and Assyrians, while its nse spread to 
the other nations from Persia to the Mediterranean. 

TJiia wedge-shaped script was in its origin a form of 
pictorial or ideographic writing and developed its pe¬ 
culiar character from the fact that the writing was done 
on tables of soft clay. Pressure was needed to make the 
marks and accordingly the stylus came to bo formed of 
tlirce plane snrfaces, meeting at a point like the angle of 
a cubic triangle. As the system grew the ideogram from 
merely picturing the object was used to denote the first 
syllable of its name and then by degrees to denote that 
syllable in whatever word it might occur. 

The due to the reading of the cuneiform script was 
discovered in 1803 by a German, Georg Friedrich Grote- 
find, whose w*ork was carried farther by Christian Lassen 
of Bohn. Meanwhile, the Englishman, Henry Rawlin- 
Bon had mastered the secret through a study of Persian 
cuneiform script. Thus an immense mine of knowledge 
was opened np to the scholars, for the kings of Babylonia 
and Assyria kept moat extensive records, not only of 
their wars and personal prowess in the chase, but also 
of commercial transactions, while many of them epit¬ 
omised the history of p^st periods. For example, it is 
from one of these records, made by Napa-haik, the last 
native king of Babylonia (555-.^38 a. c.), that we get the 
earliest date of the so-called Akkadians. For he caused 
it to bo written that, while he was restoring an ancient 
temple at Sippnr, he found among the foundutioTis a rec¬ 
ord of Sargon I—not to be confused with the later As¬ 
syrian king of the same name—which dated back 3200 
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5 ears bofarc its discovery. Moreover^ an Assyrian scHbo 
makes this Sargon relate of himself that bo was born in 
secret, exposed as an Infant In a basket of rushes on a 
river, rescued and brought up by a shepherd, chosen the 
leader of a band in the mountains and finally became a 
king. It would be Interesting to k-now the date of tliia 
record, but prcsnmably it was after the Jews had been 
carried captive to Assyria. 


The prosperity of ibis early race and Its unwarliko 

TITuZ For, it is in this particular 

that the ^^nca of ilesopotamia differed from those of 
hg^t. While the latter was isolated by great deserts 
and its people m early times were neittier disturbed from 
the outside nor tempted to stray beyond their borders, 
the deserts surrounding Mesopotamia were broken up 
^ith fi^iucnt spots of fertility. On these subsisted no- 
mad trifles of Semitic origin, wMch early must have 
looked with covetous eyes upon tlie superior abundance 
of the river-enelosed lands. Thus the non-Semitie in- 
habUants be^me involved with Semitic peoples: Chab 
Elamites^ and ABsyriaue* 

Fortunately it is not necessary for our nurpose to At¬ 
tempt the difficult task of unravelling tlie sta^s of this 
obscure story. A few particulars will ^Le ^ 

The Chaldw^s appeared in the South and establishetl 
a capital at Ur of the Chaldees, extending thrir slv 
over what was called later Babylonia. But soTr 

wpi-n ih attitude of protectors. They 

ZL “■ ?* '”™’ “ *• to.! kept tha ho™ 

ra«d Pgaiaal aggresaiop, ithilo tha peaoeftl oMupanIa 
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coutinued to pursao tbeir industries and arts. Thus en¬ 
sued that period diatingulsbed as tub Eam^t ChalojeaA' 
(about 2250 to 1110 e. c.) which produced those treasures 
of art, especially in glazed pottery, that recent explora* 
tion has been discovering. 

And just as this older civilisation was respected by the 
warlike Chalda’ans, so also it was borrowed ^Uld imitated 
by the warlike Assyrians who gradually gathered power 
in upper or nortliem Mesopotamia. They founded a city 
and called it Assur, after their national god, in whose 
honour they creded a temple in 1820 n. c. This is the 
first definite date of this people, based on the anthority 
of King Tiglath-Pileaer (about 1120-1100 b. c.), who re¬ 
lates that, while restoring the temple, he found the ancient 
record of its founding. It is significant of the general 
attitude of tise Asayrians toward the cUilisution of Baby¬ 
lonia that they also borrowed the latter’s national god, 
Marduk. The first extensive records of the Assyrians 
arc derived from the **library” of this Tiglath-Fileser, 
found among the ruins of Assnr. They describe his wars 
and hunting expeditions and how he killed with his own 
hands ten elephants and nine hundred and twenty lions. 
This monarch, by the capture of Babylon, brought to a 
conclusion the rivalry that bad existed since the fifteenth 
century a. c, between Assyria and the Chaldaian-Bahy- 
lonian kingdom. We may date from his reign, namely 
about 1110 B. 0 . the supremacy of the Asstbiak EaipiaE 
which lasted until 606 n. c. 

Meanwhile, tlie city of Nineveh, now marked by the 
mounds of Koynnjik and Nebi Yanus had been in exist¬ 
ent^ as early as ISlfi s. c. A palace was erected there by 
Shalmaneser 1 (1330 b. c.) and at somo date unknowa a 
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temple to Ishtar. Sije waa the goddess of Love and War 
and in her volaptuona aspect corresponds to Ashtoreth or 
Astarte^of the Syro-PlKEnidiaDa. This cult characterised 
her shrine at Nineveh, while in her warlike aspect she 
was worslnpped at Arbela, 

For a time the prestige of Nineveh waned, as Assur- 
nnrar-pal (885 a. c.) and Shalmaneser II erected palaces 
B-i Nimroud, the ancient Calah. The latter monarch was 
the first, so far as known, to come in conflict with Israel. 
He conquered Ahab and exacted tribate from Jehn 
With Tiglath-Pileser HI (also caUed Pul by the He¬ 
brews) who carried a portion of Northern Israel into 
captivity (2 Kings sv), began the period of Assyria’s 
greatest glory. The last djuasty commences with Sar- 

r'r himself the famous palace 

at Khorsabad. He conquered Samaria and carried the 
whole of northern Israel into captivity, replacing them 
with men from Babylon and from Cnthah and from 
Ava and from Hamath and from Sepharvaim” (2 Kincs 
xvu ..4) This allusion to Babylon is significant It 
points to Sarin’s poUcy of reducing the rival power of 
the city, which was destroyed by his sou and successor, 
Scimaeherib It was tlie latter who “came up against 
all^G fen^d cities of Judah and took them," afterward 
suffering the loss of his army in the siege of Jerusalem, 
as chronicled m 2 Kings, xvili, xix; tliougb this dis- 
ast^ IS not mentioned in the cuneiform roeSds. He re* 
vived the gr^denr of Nineveh, which was added to by his 

r^eign 

the ^h-water mark of Assyrian supremacy, 
i, ^ j'f exploits was the conquest of Egypt, wherebv 

and Upper Egypt and Ethiopia." He was also a great 
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builder, rcsturiug Babylott and erecting for bimaelf a su¬ 
perb palaee at Nineveh, the materials for which were 
supplied by Iweaty-two subject kings. 

Under his son Asurhanipal, the Sardauapalna of the 
Greeks (G6S-C26 a. c.), the last of the Sargon Dynasty, 
Assyrian prosperity reached its cnlmination. Being, as 
ho s<ud, "endowed with attentive ears,” Asurbanipal was 
inclined to the study of "all inseribed tablets” and 
caused the collecting and re-editing of the whole cune¬ 
iform literature then in esistenee, A great part of his 
"library” has been recovered from the ruins of Koynn- 
jik and is now in the British Museum. 

In the year following this monarch’s death Nabopolas- 
sar (625-G04 n. c.) who seeras to have been the Assyrian 
woc-roy of Babylonia, entered into alliance with the 
Medea and tlirougli their help destroyed the snprcmacy of 
the Assyrians and became the first king of the New 

BABmoNiAK KniFiaE. 

Flis son, Nebuchadnezzar, or Nebuchadrezzar, con¬ 
quered Jerusalem and carried its inhabitants captive to 
Babylon. To him this city owed its final magnificence. 
Occupying both banks of the Euphrates, it was now sur¬ 
rounded by two fortified waits, the outer one being fifty- 
five miles in circumference, with a height of 340 feet 
and a thickness of 85. It was further protected by 250 
towers and pierced with a hundred gates of brass. Num¬ 
erous temples adorned the city, the grandest being ^at of 
the national god, Mardnk (Merodacb), Near this "was 
the roval palace, now represented by the ruins of Al 
Gasr, "the Castle.” Sloping down from it to the river 
were the terraced gardens laid out by the Mng for the 
pleasure of his Median wife, Amytis. They are better 
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knoMii as llie liangiDg gardens of Semiramig, from the 
Greek account tlial altribuied various Oriental wonders 
to this mythical (jueon. Ncbucliadnezziir also rostorotl 
the temple of N^ebo in a suburb of Babylon, now called 
Borsippa. This famous shrino was ooustrueted in the 
form of a slepped-pyramid and from its seven terraces 
was called * ‘ The Temple of the Seven Spheres of Heaven 
and Enrtli.” Included in Assiwiaii temples was fre- 
Qaently a tower, and the one belonging to this temple of 
Nebo is assomed to have been associated with the story 
of the “Tow'er of Babel” (Genesis si). 

Nebuchadnezzar was succeeded by his son, Nabonidns, 
whose eldest son, Belshazzar, was co-regent with him 
and governor of South Babylon. This is the cuneiform 
rMord, which varies from that of Daniel (Chapter v), 
who makes Belshazzar the son of Nebuchadnezzar and 
last king of Babylonia. In 538 a. c. Cyms the Great took 
Babylon by storm and the country passed under the 
Persian rule. Darius I razed the fortified walia and 
Xerxes stripped the temples of their golden images and 
treasure. The city fell into decay, until ia 300 b. o. much 
of it was demolished to provide material for building the 
neighbouring city of Seleucia. By the time of Pliny 

(..3-’/2 A.P.) the once proud city wag a place of desola¬ 
tion. 

the Assyrians and Babylonians were religions 
proplcs, tboir temples were insignificant, as compared ' 
w’lth those of the Egyptians nor have they left any tombs 
of ardntectnral importance. Their religion was of an 
er^ently practical kind, devoted to securing benefits in 
this w'orld and concerned litGe with a future life. Thus 
their gods were representative of natural phenomena or 
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of tlioijr owii pursuits : gods of Ibe sun, moon, the lieav- 
CDS, earth (Bel), weather; of water and canals, the ebusc, 
war, iuveution of writing and literature; and unfriendly 
gods of pestilence and fire. 

As may be seen in their scnlpturcs, they valued the 
qualities of energy and pbj'sical prowess. Their kings 
are not represented, like those of as of slim, svelte 

figure, or wrapped iu monumental composure. They are 
giants of exaggerated mnscular development, engaged in 
conflict with wild beasts of corresponding strength. They 
were might>^ captains of war and in times of peace, mighty 
hunters and builders. 

While Assyria borrowed its culture from Babylonia, 
the character of the two nations was very different. 
Babylonia was a country of merchants and agrienlturists; 
Assyria, an organised camp. The latter’s dynasties 
were founded by successful generals; while in Babylonia 
it was always a priest whom a revolution raised to the 
throne and the king remained to the last a priest under 
the control of a powerful hierarchy. The Assyrian King, 
on the contrary, was an autocratic general, supported in 
earlier times by a feudal nobility and, from the reign 
of Tiglath-Pileser III, by an elaborate bureaucracy. In 
each country there was a large body of slaves. 

In Assyria education was confined to the ruling class; 
whereas in Babylonia every one, women us well as men, 
learned to read and write. Most of the Babylonian 
cities and temples bad their libraries and the genius of the 
people disi>laycd itself most characteristicall}' in liter a- 
lure. .Among works which have been discovered, whole 
or in fragments, were the “Epic of Gilgamesh,” consist¬ 
ing of twelve hooka each of which reconuts an adventure 
in the hero’s career; another epic, that of the Creation, 
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and tho ^'Legoiid of Adapa,’* the first man. In aatron- 
omy and astrology the Ohaldieans and Babylonians from 
early times were adepts; observatories being attached to 
the temples from which reports were regnlarly submit¬ 
ted to tho Eing, They were also skilled in mathematics 
and mechanics. For example^ a glass lens, turned on a 
latlie^ was discovered by Layard at Nimrond, among the 
remains of glass vases which bear the name of Sargon. 

While the Cbaldmans in time had become mingled with 
tho Babylonians, so that the latter name was used to 
designate both peoples, the term Chaldsan came to be 
used in a special sense. The “Wisdom of the Ghaldm- 
nus” continued to be recognised, and it was probably 
to tho pure race of Chaldirans that the priests, “astrolo¬ 
gers^' and “magicians" belonged. And their distinction 
as wise men even survived the overthrow of Babylon. 
In all likelihood they were Chaldeans, those “Wise men 
from the East," who saw and interpreted the star and 
followed it to Bothlebem. 
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rTTU.ftiftAy , ABSYfiTAir, BABTLQXIAX ABCIUCBCTURB 

Brick ConatmctioiL—In its principal fentures and gen* 
eral character of coustmetion, the arcbitocturc of oacli of 
these three civilisations is similar, being based upon tlie 
methods that originated with the ChaldsDans. These 
methods were the direct result of the geographic and cli- 
matio conditions of the country they inhabited. For 
Lovrer Mesopotamia, Babylonia proper, is an alluvial 
plain, interrupted hy a single ridge of limestone hills 
which were sparsely covered with sinali trees, especially 
the 8cmlH>ak Timber and atone were scarce, while 
everywhere clay abounded. Accordingly, the chief ma¬ 
terial of construction was brick, shaped in wooden moulds 
and sun-dried. The limited amount of fuel permitted 
only the making of burnt bricks for special purposes: 
namely, the facing of the atrnctures and the paving of the 
floors. And these superior bricks or tiles were frequently 
glazed and decorated with ornament in bright colours. 

Meanwhile, in Upper Mesoi>otamia, Assyria proper, 
the ground was comparatively arid and plentifully sup¬ 
plied with limestone. Yet such was the habit of the 
Assyrians to imitate the Southern kingdom in matters of 
civilisation, that they also relied upon sun-dried brick 
for construction, and employed glazed earthenware for 
decoration. In time, however, they came to employ stone 
for facing as well as for the sculpture, which was a cliar- 
aeteristic decorative feature of the palaces. 

Platforms.—We shall see presently how* the fierce heat 
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aJTected the principles of architectural construction^ not¬ 
ing m advance the means taken to provide against the 
periodical inuudations due to the torrential rains and the 
overfiow of the Tigris. From earlier times all impor' 
taut buildings were erected upon platforms, constructed 
of sun dried bricks and faced with fired bricks or stone, 
the walls having a batter, that is to say, sloping in¬ 
ward. Approach to the summit was cither by flights of 
steps or an inclined roadway that paralleled the wall— 
tcchuically knoim as a ramp. Intersecting these monuds 
or platforms was a system of arched culverts, designed, 
as in modem railroad embankments, to carry oflf the 
water. 


In oonrse of time, as buddings fell into decay or were 
replaced with newer ones by later builders, the height of 
the mound increased. The result is that the plain of 
Babylonia for 220 mles is studded with immense mounds, 
some of them a mile in diameter and attaining 200 feet 
in height, crowned with the remains of towns. Beneath 
these, the modem explorer, cutting down into the Interior 
of the mound, comes upon successive stages of founda¬ 
tions, representing the remains of various epochs. 

Temple at Nippur.—The earliest example, so far dis¬ 
closed, IS a temple at Nippur, which bears a close resem- 
blance to the oldest pyramid in Egypt, Medum. before 
the latter bad been faced. It is on the principle of the 
stepped-pfframid, consisting of aeveml stories, eaeh of 
W^ch sets back from the one below it, while the walls of 

«®>^aces on one side are of extra 
w idth to a tow for the stairways. This old type of stage- 
tpple, caUed in the East eippurot (holy monntain), de- 
rived probably from the ancient cnatom of worshipping 
la high places," was still preserved in the famous 
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Temple of HeltOr rebuilt by Nebuchjulnczzar at Borsippa. 
Only four atagea of the latter 8Qi\uve, but a record dis¬ 
covered m tlio ruins show a that the original number 
was seven, dedicated to the seven planets and decorated 
with the colours sacred to each. The ground story of 
this temple was 272 feet square and 4|j feet high, while 
the total height of the structure vras about 160 feet. It 
is noteworthy that the tomb-pyramid of Uedmn also 
consisted of seven stories. 

In a Ktggurat at Telia, opened up by the French savant, 
de Sarr.uc, was discovered a magnifioent coilcction of 
statues of diorite—a mixture of granite, felspar and horn¬ 
blende—dark grey in colour—which is now in the Louvre. 
One of these, which Ims lost its head, represents a cer¬ 
tain Gndea, priest-king and architect of I^agash. He is 
seated and carries on his lap a tablet, on which n fortihed 
cuclosure is engraved, while in the comer appear a divid¬ 
ing scale and a stylos. 

Sargon's Castle.—The oldest palace remains have been 
discovered at Nimroud, the ancient Calah. They belong to 
the palace of Assur-nazar-pal {885~S60 a, c.). Ten milos 
to the nortlieast, at Ehorsabad, the French explorer P. E. 
Botta, discovered in 1843 the remains of a tower and 
palace, which subsequent exeavattons have proved to 
ho the TuiuB of Dur-Sharrukim, “Sargon’s Castle,” built 
by Sargon as a royal residence (705-702 a. c.). The re¬ 
mains of the palace, being the most extensive of those 
hitherto osplored, can be studied as a type of Assyrian 
palace arclutectnre. 

The platform on which the palace stood, constructed of 
sun-dried bricks and faced with cut stone, reaches the im¬ 
mense size of nearly a million square feet, raised forty- 
eight feet above the surrounding level eountry. The to- 
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tal platform, therefore, measured about 23 acres, as com¬ 
pared wilt the acres occupied by the Capitol at 
AVashingtoo, or the 8 acres occupied by the Houses of 
Parliament in London, ^faking allowance for the fact 
that the Assyrian Palace did not estead over the whole 
of the platform space, its actual dimensions must have 
been approximately twice as large as the Houses of Par¬ 
liament and four and a half times those of the Capitol. 

Leading up from the level on the northeast side ap¬ 
pears to have been a double ramp, for tlie use of chariots 
and for general service, while the state entrance was at 
the southeast by a double Qight of steps. These mounted 
to a terrace that extended the whole length of the palace 
front, some 900 feet. In the centre of this fayade was 
the principal gate, which was small in actual sise, bat 
flanked by two tower-like projectioua of masonry. These, 
for tho moment, may recall the pylons that flanked the 
entrance to an Egyptian temple. But the latter stately 
structures, built with a batter and crowned with a cuvet to 
cornice, were designed for monumental dignity. On the 
other hand, the towers of Sargon’s Castle were pierced 
near the top with loop-boles and surmonuted by battle¬ 
ments. They were designed to serve the purpose of war¬ 
like defence and suggest appropriately that the entrance 
is not only to a palace bnt also to the castle or stronghold 
of a feudal chieftain. The same suggestion is prolonged 
in the battlemented walls, free of windows and only oc¬ 
casionally pierced with loopholes, which seem to havo 
surrounded the entire stmeture. 

Gateway.—The towers were embeUisbed with a notably 
structural decoration, a system of rectangular pauol- 
ling, filled with semi-circular shafts. The ornamental de¬ 
tails were derived from the Chalda^an use of glazed tiles, 
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decorated with rosettes, palmettea, letas-flowors and the 
ffuUloche or repeat of intertwined bands, arching round 
a central bnttoii. Similarly decorated is the archivoU 
which, surrounds the arch of the cntmncei the latter being 
a barrel- or aemi-circular-vaulted passageway, carried 
right through the thickness of the wads. 

Colossal Bulla-—In Egypt the entrance to the temples 
was made solemn and magnificent by colossal statues of 
the monarch. Here, the beholder must have been filled 
with awe by the colossal monsters that stood as guardians 
of the portal, projecting from the side-posts of the gate¬ 
way and ranged in pairs at the foot of each tower. These 
monsters, which are now in the British ^usemn, fitly em¬ 
body the warlike ideals of the Assyrian nation. They 
loom up in height to twelve feet. Their bodies are those 
of bulls, mighty in bulk and thews •, yet they are quick to 
attack, having eagle’s wings, while dominating tbena Is 
the head of a man, large-eyed, thick-Hpped, square of jaw 
and Iiairy, implacably aensual and cruel 

The modeling of these monsters is for the most part as 
broad as a Barye bronze; though minute detail is attained 
in the sculpturing of the beards, hair and head-dresses, 
But, while their treatment is in the main naturalistic, 
their motive is not representation of nature, but the rep¬ 
resentation of an idea through natural suggestion. Ac¬ 
cordingly, each embodiment has five legs; the two fore¬ 
legs. planted side by side, being supplemented by another 
in the act of walking; so that whether the monster be 
viewed from the front or the side, the full significance of 
the legs is emphasised—the forelegs representing fii^y 
established power; the aide view showing the legs m free 

and powerful movement. , , . . i 

No Columns.—The arched entrance leads mto a large 
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open court tliut correspouds to the jj^reat court of an 
Egyptian temple^ although here tljc sides are not embel- 
liabed with colonnades. For, nowhere in Assyrian archU 
tectnre has the column been found as a structural mem* 
ber. The single example which bus been eycavated, meas¬ 
ured only three feet four inches in height and, it is con- 
jeetured, was used for a pavilion, possibly to support an 
awming. The absence of columnar consiructioD in the 
early buildings of tlie Lower Kingdom is easily accounted 
for by the scarcity of stone; and the northern builders in 
dispensing with columns were only following their usual 
habit of imitation. 

No Windows.—Meanwhile, another reason for the ab¬ 
sence of columns may be found in the fierce heat of Meso¬ 
potamia, against which colonnades would prove no protec¬ 
tion. The Same cause explains the absence of windows in 
Assyrian palaces, for none have been found or shewn In 
any of the bas-reliefs. It has been considered possible 
that such light as was needed was admitted through 
terra-cotta pipes or cylinders, for many of the latter have 
been come upon in the ruins and this method is still em¬ 
ployed in the East for the lighting of domes. 

?BaTTel Vaults? Auother feature of the interior con¬ 
struction was the immeuse thiefeness of the walls, which 
varied from nine to twenty-five feet in solid brickwoth. 
The obicct may have been to secure additional coolness, 
but this reason will scarcely aflford a complete explana¬ 
tion of the extreme measurement. It is significant that 
the latter occurs in the Imlla of state which are also 
distinguished by their great length of 150 feet as eom- 
w^dth, 30 feet, When the narrow width 
of the halls is eonaidered in relation to the immense thick¬ 
ness of the walls, it seems reasonable to conclude that the 
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latter were intended to support the downward strain of 
barrel'vaulted ccUinga. Additional probability is given 
to this concluBion by La Place’s discovery of great blocks, 
curved like the soffits of a vault, which had apparently 
fallen from a heiglA. Moreover, in a has-relief found by 
Layard in Koyuniik some of the buildings arc shown to 
be roofed on the outside by domes. Accordingly, it is 
now the generally accepted beUcf that the usual style of 
ceiling employed by the Assyrians, was the barrel-vault. 

The origin of the latter may be found in the culverts 
by which the mounds were drained } but how, considering 
the scarcity of timber, it was possible to construct vaults 
of thirty feet span, is purely a matter of conjecture. It 
1 m« been suggested that, while timber was costly, slave- 
labour was ^oap, and it is possible that temporary struc¬ 
tures of brick were erected as an underpinning to support 
the vault while in process of construction. On the other 
hand, we shall note later on that the architects of Gothic 
cathedrals, in countries where timber was scarce, adopted 
the method of rib-vaulting. Can it be possible that this 
Invention was anticipated by the Assyrians t 

Decorations.—The walls of these halls of state wore 
decorated up to a height of nine feet with sculptured slabs 
of delicate white alabaster or brilliantly yellow limestone, 
on which traces of paint have been discovered. As in 
the case of the Egyptian temples, scenes of everyday life, 
as well as of war or huntiug, are represented, with a 
vividness that shows how closely nature had been stndied 
by the sculptors, who, however, were more intent upon 
representing the spirit of the scene and preserving the 
feeling of decoration than in imitating nature. 

Thus, when they represented an archer, stretching his 
bow, neither the string nor the arrow was allowed to cat 
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tbe lines of tbo figure. Both were shown as Jf the hand 
w'hich hold them were on the opposite side of the body. 
It is needless to say that this could not have been due to 
ignorance or negligence on the part of the sculptor, who 
otherwise proved his knowledge and observation of na¬ 
ture; but wa.s a deliberate kind of conventionalisation, 
adopted, like the five legs of the colossal bulls, for a well- 
oonsidcred purpose—^perhaps, not to interfere with the 
action of the figure. 

Above the dado of sculpture the walls were embeUisfaed 
with glazed tiles, decorated nith winged figures of the 
King, and occasionally with animals, especially lions, 
framed with borders of rosettes. The usual colours were 
yellow, blue, green, and black. Coloured tiles also, as 
well as slabs of alabaster, formed the paving of the 
floors, which, in the case of smaller rooms, were formed 
merely of stamped clay, coveted, no doubt, whDe in use, 
with mats or rags. 

Wall paintings of flgnres and arabesques seem to have 
been an exceptional form of decoration, found at Khorsa- 
bad only in the larger rooms of the harem. 

I'et for all this briUiance of decoration, the effect of 
the interiors must have been one of subdued riebness. 
The ima^nation, indeed, pictures the vast palace with 
its labyrinth of seven hundred rooms, surrounding three 
sides of the entrance court, where the glare of sunshine 
Would be pitiless, as a sort of subterranean arrangement 
of tunnebiike passages and chambers. 

Their distribution can be studied in the ground plan 
restoration. There were three groups, ea^ disposed 
around its own central court. On the left of the main 
court lay the harem, with its separate provision for four 
wives, while on the opposite side was accommodation for 
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the service, induding kitchen, bakery, wine ceUars, and 
stables. Fronting the main entrance were the King's 
suite of rooms and the quarters of Ms official staff, bo* 
youd 'wliicli vrere the halls of state. lu the open space, 
adjoining the royal rooms, rose the ziggtirat, or torraoed 
temple, the tiiree lower stories of which still exist, con¬ 
nected by a winding ramp. ^ _ 

The conception that one gathers of this huge pile is, 
externally, of a stronghold, somewhat forbidding; in¬ 
ternally, of a crypt-Uke maze, offering perhapa comfort, 
but little beauty—the lair of the absolute monarch of ft 
race to whom the market-place and fields of battle and 
ti unHn^r represented the chief ideals of existence. 
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The name Iran, by wbicli the Persians still cal] their 
country, preserves the origin of their race. They were 
Arj'ans, as distinguished from the Semitic peoples i a 
branch of the race which migrated from the country now 
call^ Southern Russia and Turkestan into the rich lands 
of the South. One branch pushed on to tlie Ganges and 
Jwcamo identified with India; the other settled about 
the Indns, whence they gradually pushed their way west¬ 
ward. Tills branch comprised many tribes which in time 
developed into peoples. 


The mo.st powerful of these at the period when the 
Arya^ first ^me into conflict with the Semitic race, was 
the Medes, who occupied the northern part of the west 
side of what IS now Persia while the Persians, who rose 
to saprenm^ later, occupied tfac southern part. This 
western division of the coimtr>% separated by a desert 

rom the eastern, entirely differs in character from Meso- 
potamia. 

>ora disUncB of so miles from the Persian Gnif it is 
flat, swampy, and nnhealthfnl. Then it rises to a aystem 

Sve thnnsand fast in 

stroil’s^'^t?'” countless 

1 • 7 '“.“"■’‘•Tsdmirahly adapted to roar a 
hardy a^ indnstnous race of men and flue breeds of 
«a 0 and horses The Aryans seem to havo always ^n 
e^lle breeders, from which fact is snpposed to he denied 
tho reverence of the cow, which still cwlsls in India 
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They were also great lovers of the horse and it was not 
until ufter 1700 a. c. wheu advanced posts of the Aryan 
migration came In touch with the Semitic nations of the 
West, that the horse made its appearance in Babylonia, 
Egypt, and Greece. But, while the bas reliefs of the 
Egyptians after this date show the horse nsed only In 
chariots, its general use among the Persians was for nd- 
ing purposes. So the love of the modem Aryan races for 
the horse and horse exercise is an inherited Instinct that 
knits them like their language to their earliest ancestors. 

Of the Assyrian Kings, Shalmaneser II w’as the first to 
come in confiict with the Modes, and from this date {336 
B.C.), the Medes are frequently mentioned in Assyrian 
records as paying tribute. Finally, in 626 b. c., the for¬ 
tunes of war began to be reversed. The Median King, 
Cyaxares, as we have seen in a previous chapter, formed 
an alliance with Nabopolassar that resulted in the oust¬ 
ing of tbe Assyrian domination from Babylon and the 
establishment of the New Babylonian Empire. The 
Medes followed this up by a vigorous campaign against 
Assyria which resulted, in 606 s. c., in the taking and de- 
stmetiou of Nineveh. New capitals were built at Susa 
and Ecbatana and the sway of the diodes extended over 
Northern Mesopotamia, Armenia, and Cappadocia. 

Then in 550 a. c, the Median supremacy ceased. Cyrus, 
King of Persia, of tbe clan Aehmmenian, rebelled against 
his suzerain, .-V sty ages, the son of Cyaxares, conquered 
him in battle and became the founder of the Persian Em¬ 
pire. He captured Batiylon in 538 s. c. and gradually ex¬ 
tended his sway from the Indus River to the .^gean Sea 
and tbe borders of Egypt. In his homeland of Persia 
he founded the city of Pasargadae, the modern ^lurghab, 
where be built himself a palace and a tomb. For It was 
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here Uiat bis Persians^ urged on by their women-folii, 
had struck the fmul blow that coaquered the Modes. Ac¬ 
cordingly, each king of the Aduemenian dynasty was 
here, in the temple of the warrior goddess, invested with 
the garb of Cyrus and partook of a meal of figs, terebinth, 
and sour milk; and, whenever he visited the city, gave a 
gold piece to every woman. 

Darius I, fourth of the Aclnemenian dynasty, founded 
Persepolis, about forty miles northeast of the modern 
Shiras, commenced building the famous palace and con¬ 
structed for himself a tomb. Xerxes I added a palace 
and a tomb of his own, while tombs also were built by 
Artaxerxes III and Darius II. But, while Persepolis re¬ 
mained the favourite resort of the Persian Kings, it was 
too remote a spot to be the seat of government, which 
continued to be divided between Babylon, Susa, and 
Ecbatana. 

Meanwhile, under Xerxes I the Persian power came 
into conflict with the Hellenic and was worsted in the 
battles of Plataa and Thennopyim and the sea-fight at 
Salamis. Henceforth the advanco of the Persian Empire 
was checked; dissensions began to weaken it; the central 
authority relapsed into feebleness, with lurid intervals 
of cruelty, until finally it sncctimbcd to the rising tide of 
Macedonian conquest. In 331 b. c. Alexander the Great 
crushed the army of Darius ILL near Arbela; took in turn 
the cities of Babylon, Susa, aud Ecbatana and stripped 
them of their treasure, finally captaring Persepolis. aud 
setting fire to it. 

This act of^ vandalism has been variously explained. 
One story, which forms the subject of Dryden’s “Ode to 
Saint Ceedia’s Day," had it that the wanton act was insti¬ 
gated by the courtezan, Thais. Another story is that it 
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wag an act nf icvengo for tbo doBtraciioa of Greek tem¬ 
ples by Xerxes 1} while still another relates that in this 
destmctioa of the very heart of Iran, Alexander wished 
to impress the Oriental unagination with the absoluteness 
of bis saprenmcy. 

After being subject to the rule of the snccessors of 
Alexander and to the douiination of the later ParUdan 
Empire, Persia once more became a a empire ander the 
Sassanian Dynasty, Cteeiphon being one of its chief cities. 
In tho seventli centurj' a. n. it was conquered by the 
Saracens and entered into the Mohammedan civilisation, 
which we shall discuss in a later clmpter. 

The rapid rise of the Persian power was due to the 
hardiness of this mountain race and its highly organised 
preparation for war. Every Persian able to bear arms 
was bound to servo the King: the great landowners on 
horseback, tho commonalty on foot. The army, there¬ 
fore, unlike those of the Oriental nations it enoounter<^, 
w'as composed of cavalry as well as infantry, and, w'hilo 
the latter, armed with bows, kept the enemy at a distance 
and harassed them with storms of arrows, tho cavalry, 
operating on their flanks and rear, completed the rout. 
It was only when the power had become unwieldy by its 
very vnstness, that this method of warfare proved nfie- 
less against the Greek hopUtes and the massed fonnalion 
of the Macedonian phalanx. 

In its beginning the Persian system was a benefiwnt 
fendalism. The nobles, c sensed from personal cultiva¬ 
tion of the soil, were pledged to appear at Conrt as fre¬ 
quently as possible. Their children were brought np in 
company wdth the princes “at the Gate of the King," in¬ 
structed in riding, hunting, and the use of weapons, edn- 
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caled to tlie service of tlie State and a knowledge of tbe 
law, as well as to tJie coimnandnients of religion. Under 
Darius, who completed the vast structure of empire whicth 
Cyrus had founded, the organisation of government and 
society was on broad and free lines; an empire established 
in righteousness, following the precepts of Zoroaster. 

It is conclnded from various testimony that this great 
prophet of the .\ryaii peoples lived about 1000 s. c. He 
taught that in this world there is a continual conflict be¬ 
tween the Powers of Good—Light, Creative Strength, 
Life, and Truth—and the Powers of Evil—Darkness, De¬ 
struction, Death, and Deceit. At the head of the Good 
Powers is the Great Wisdom Abnramazda, wliose helpers 
arc the six powers of Gooti Thought, Right Order, Excel¬ 
lent Kingdom, Holy Character, Health, and Immortality. 
At the head of the Evil, Ahrimaij. ilidway between 
these Powers is if an, who has to make his choice on which 
side he will take bis stand. He is called to serve the 
Powers of Good; to speak the truth and fight a lie; to ebc)' 
the command of law and true order; to tend his cattle 
and field.s; to practise the Good and True in thought, 
word, and deed, and to keep from pollution the elements 
of the earth, water, and particularly fire. For Zoroaster 
preserved the old Aiyan belief in the element of fire. 
Altars were erected upon the hilhs, tended by fire-kindlers, 
who were the ministers of the true religion and the inter¬ 
mediaries between God and man. 

Moreover, Zoroastrianism was a proselytising religion. 
Abnramazda, whom king and people alike acknowledged, 
had given them dominion over the earth afar, over many 
peoples and tongues.” Yet, while they felt it to be their 
destiny to rule the whole world, the Persians believed 
that it W’as the will of Aburamazda that they must govern 
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it aright. Hence they treated the conquered with clem¬ 
ency and employed their loaders us administrators and , 
generals. CjiTis, for example, permitted the Jews to re¬ 
turn to Jerusalem and restored to them the temple ves¬ 
sels of gold and silver which had been taken by Nehg- 
chadnczzar. 

Thus, the religion of Iron had to do with practical 
life, this world and the joy thereof, and moral conduct; 
firiH as long as it retained its character of plain living and 
high thinking—of which the simple coronation ritual of 
the kings was symbolical—the Empire continued strong. 
LuTcury, however, gradually crept in; the Persian Kings 
vied with the Kings they had conquered in magnificence 
of living and slowly but surely the strength of the Empire 
was sapped. 

Cruelty also became part of the Persian religion, as 
indicated by remains of human sacrifices taken from ash- 
heaps that stood beside Zoroastrian altars. Tills also 
cansed a degeneration to devil-worship, which in some 
localities survives to-day. 
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Combiuatioii of Style.—In tlie days before their sa> 
prenincy the Persians, as agriculturists and breeders of 
cattle aud horses, preserving their simple existence, had 
no desire or need of monumental architecture. But when 
Cyrus had overthrown the domination of the Medes, made 
hims elf master of Mesopotamia and extended his con¬ 
quests to the shores of the iEgeau Sea, be too was minded 
to immortalise in architecture the might of the Persian 
Empire. Accordingly, as his race had no traditions in 
building, he borrowed from the methods and styles of 
the nations he had conquered. Thus Persian architec¬ 
ture represents a mingling of Median, Assyrian, Asialie 
Greek and, in n small degree, Egyptian. 

The boyhood of Cyrus was spent at the court of Aaty- 
ages the Mede, so that the Median palaces at Snsa and 
Ecbatana were familiaT to him. Those of the latter city, 
according to Folybins consisted of porticoes and 
hypostyle halls, the columns being of cedar or cypress, 
overlaid with plates of silver. These have long since 
disappeared, and the remains which now exist at Ecba- 
tana are of columns of stene, which are supposed to be 
part of the restoration of the palace under the Persian 
Kings. For the sobstitution of stone for wood in the cot- 
nmns distinguishes everywhere the Persian architecture. 


Tombs and Palaces; Ho Temples.—-Tho remains of 
Persian architecture comprise tombs and palaces. The 
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Zoroaafrian religion Iitid no tise for temples made with 
hfluds. lla temple wjig the universe; the floor of it the 
mounlaln tops of Persia from which countless altars, 
tended contlnualjy by the Fir^Kmdlera, sent up flames 
in worship of the element of Fire, Meanwhile it was the 
desire of every Persian Monarch whom war and govern- 
luent obliged to be absent so much from the homeland, 
that, when tiiey died, their bodies should be brought 
homo “to the Persians,” Accordingly, when Cyrus 
erected a palace at Pasargadae, the modem Marghab, ho 
also built himself a Tomb, w'hich still exists. 

Its style is a singular mixture of Assyrian and Asiatic 
Greek, Built of large blocks of white poDshed marble, it 
consists of a platform of seven steps, on the top of 
which is a small shriue or cello, rectangular in plan, cov¬ 
ered by a pitched roof that terminates in the front and 
rear, in a gabie-end or pediment. It is, in fact, a Greek 
temple of very rudimentary simplicity, mounted on a Kig- 
gurat. The rains show that the tomb was surrounded 
on three sides by colonnades. 

Following the Assyrian precedent, the Palace of Cyms 
occupied a platform, of about 40,000 square feet, which 
still exists and is known to the natives as “The Throne of 
Solomon,” But here the terrace is of natural rock, faced 
round the sides with cut stono walls distinguished by the 
beauty of the masonry. It is the earliest instance known 
of the so-called drafted masonry, of which a magnifi¬ 
cent example is found in the terraces of Herod *^3 temple 
at Jerusalem, It represents a method of cutting, w'hich 
leaves the surface of the block of stone rough-hewn, as 
when it left the quarry, but dresses the edges to a 
“draft,” or smooth, bevelled surface. 

Such scanty remains as have been found suggest that 
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Cyrus's palace was of the simplest kind, includmg a cen¬ 
tral hall, the roof of which was carried by two rows of 
stone coi nmns, thirty feet high, with porticoes in antis. 
The latter is a feature borrowed from Qrcek-Asiatio 
templc-bnilding; the term, in antis, being used when the 
columns of the portico are set between the prolongation 
of the side w-alls of the main bnilding. 

It is, however, from the remains of the group of build¬ 
ings at Persepolia that the magnificence of Persian archi¬ 
tecture can be beat appreciated. Here, again, ia a terrace 
of natural rock; but of vast size, covering an area of about 
one million six. hundred thousand square feet. Thia, like 
the terrace of the Eacorial of the Spauish Kings, pro¬ 
jects from the foot of a rocky mountain side. The Es- 
corial includes a royal mausoleum, built within the con¬ 
fines of the palace; but, at Persepolis, three tombs, one 
of them unfinished, are excavated behind the palace in 
the mountain wall. Two are supposed to be the resting 
places of later kings, Artaxerxes II and HI, while the 
unfinished one is that of Arses, who reigned only two 
years. 

Meanwhile the Tomb of Darios I, the founder of Per- 
sepolis, has been identified as one of four tombs, eight 
miles distant from the palace. These also are excavated 
in the mountainside, and at such a height from the bottom 
of tUc valley, that they corroborate the account wliich 
Ctesias, the Greek historian of Persia, gives of the tomb 
of Darius, that it was on the face of a rock and only to be 
reached by an apparatus of ropes. The three other 
tombs of this group are ascribed to Xerxes I, Artaxerxes 
I, and Darius IL 

The Tomb of Darius I is of special interest because it 
bears upon its face a sctilptured representation of the 
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palace wMcU lie bui]l: at Peraejiolis. This mode of deco¬ 
rat mg a tomb was probably derived from the LycianSf 
whose custom it was to face their rock-cut tombs with 
a repreBontation of the house which the deceased had 
occupied whdo alive. Meanwhile, there is little doubt 
that the Lyciaus derived the idea of the rock-hewn tomb 
from Egypt 

The sculptured front of Darius's tomb shows the 
portico of the palace, and above it, upon the roof, tbo 
monarch himself upon his throne. The latter is an im¬ 
mense cube, the face of whicli is decorated with an upper 
and a lower row of warriors, or perhaps, tribute-hearers, 
while the corners arc buttressed with baluBtor-shaped 
columns, surmounted by bulls' heads. The monarch 
stands before the altar, with hands uplifted in woreWp 
of the sun and moon. This recognition of the religion 
of the Babylonians and Assyrians is oharaeteristic of the 
Persian attitude toward conquered nations, and recalls 
Cyrus’s proclamation to these nations, guaranteeing them 
their life and property and designating himself the fa¬ 
vourite of their own sun-god, Marduk, Bel-Merodach, 

The lower part of the facade of the tomb represents 
the portico of Darius 'a palace. The four columns are set 
ifl antis, bat we have to imagine the second row of col- 
ouma as well as the windows which Qanked the door, and, 
like the latter, were constmeted, as the ruins of the pal¬ 
ace shows, with monolithic jambs and lintels. 

The oolumns suggest two considerations: first, the use 
of them, as compared with the entire absence of the struc¬ 
tural colunm in Assyrian and Babylonian architecture, 
and, secondly, the peculiar design of their capitals. The 
nso Was derived through the Medea probably from 
Asiatio-Greek models; but the form of the capital is 
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peculiar to PcrsiQn architecture. It is composed of the 
liead and forelegs of two recumbent bcaatg, which have 
been called bulls, but bear much more resemblance to 
horses, and when they have a born, to the unicorn, a fabled 
creature that early legend attributed to India. It was 
identified with strength and fleetnesa and might well Lave 
been used symbolically by a race that derived from Uie 
same Arjmn source as the Indians ^ while the use of the 
Ijorse in decoration would come naturally to a nation of 
horse-lovers. It is also noticeable that these beasts are 
embellished with trappings that suggest harness. 

However this may be, the tomb curving show's between 
the beads, the ends of the beams that support the comice 
and roof. As tbese are not found in tbo case of the 
columns at Porsepolis, it appears that the roofs of the 
palaces were constructed of wood, which perished in 
the fire of Alexander. It has been remarked that the 
character of this whole portico, taken in connection with 
the wooden coinrans at Pasagardae, suggests that the 
stjie of Pergian palaeo architecture was derived origi- 
nally from a primitive w^ooden consfmetion. But, while 
. this may be true, Its development into stone construction 
was not affected by the Persians themselves. Thev em- 
ployed Asiatio-Greek workmen whose style of tomple- 
bmlding hke tlmt of the Hainland-Greeks, shows the 
traces of priimtive irood constnuetion 

Bcfye leaving this tomb, there is one other feature to 
be notic^; namely, that the lintel of t],e doorwav is sur- 
monnted by a ^^^tto^joraire, decorate<I with row's of con- 
ve^onahsed lotus-petals, derived throngb Lycia, from 

The restor^ pUiD of the platform of palaces at Per- 
sepoijg exhibits a monumental approach on the west 
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side, formed of a double fligiit of marble steps, set in 
double ramp. The steps are 22 feet wide, witL a rise of 
4 inches and a tread of 15, so that they could easily be 
mounted by horses. The stairs led to a terrace, paved, 
as was the whole platform, with marble, in the centre of 
W'liich waa the entrance gate, or, to use the later classic 
term, a Propyla?a. This was square in plan, with 
a portal, front and rear, flankect by winged hulls, while 
the ceiling was supported by four columns. Its walls, 
like those of the other buildings, built of suii~dried bricks 
or rubble maaonry, set with clay mortar, have long aiuce 
crumbled into ruins. 

Tbe earliest palace of the group is that of Darius I, to 
tlie portico of which wc have already alluded. Its 
plan shows a room, right und left of tlic portico, in which 
may have been stairs leading to the roof; then a square 
hypostylc hall of sixteen columns, set in rows of four, 
with various chambers, along the sides and at the end. 

In one building, the Hall of a Hundred Colunms, the 
roof W’ua carried by ten ranges of ten columns; for the 
hall, as indeed W’ere all the balls at Persepolis, was sqnare 
in plan. This can scarcely have been a mere coincidence. 
Is it fanciful to imagine that a people, trained in Zora- 
astrianism, found in the principle of the sqnare a fitting 
symbol of Creative Strength” and “Right Order”! 

But the most important building at Persepolis, “one of 
the most stupendous relics of antiquity,” is the great 
Palace of Xerses. Elevated on a terrace of its own, 
twenty feet high, which was ascended on the north side by 
four lliglits ef steps, it occupied an area of one hundred 
thousand square feet, more than double that of tt)e Qreat 
Hall at Kamak, and larger than that of any Gothic 
cathedral in Europe, Milan and [Seville alone excepted. 
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Two TOWfl of six colmmis supported eacli of the three 
porticoes, and sis times sis. the ceiling of the liallt in 
which combination one may perhaps detect a symbol of 
the Six Helpers of Ahuramazda, “the spiritual Wise 
One" or “Great Wisdom." 

The coin inns, including base and capital, rose to a 
height of 65 feet, which may be compared with the G9 
feet of the central nave columns in the Hall of Kamak. 
The latter, however, had a diameter of 12 feet, and were 
separated by intervals of scarcely twice that width; 
'while those in Xerxes* palace were set at a comparatively 
far greater distance from one another and measured in di¬ 
ameter only about 5 feet* Moreover, instead of a mini¬ 
mum of light percolaGng through a clerestory as at 
Kamak, the light and air streamed freely through the 
windows in the walls of Xerxes’ palace, so that in every 
respect the impression produced by the two halla must 
have been very <ii fferent. 

The grandeur of Kamak was weighted down with mys¬ 
tery and awe, while Xerxes’ “lordly pleasure bouse” was 
an exalted symbol of the 2oroastriaii belief in the joy of 
life* For in addition to the grandeur of its structural 
features, the imagination must picture the accompanying 
gladness of marble floors, water basins, fountains, and 
flowers, and varicoloured rugs and hangings. The walls, 
also, may have been resplendent with brimantly enam¬ 
elled tiles as in Xerxes* other palace at Susa, where the 
I" rench explorer, M. Dieulafoy, discovered the magnifl- 
cent frieze of archers, a frieze of lions, and other decora¬ 
tions executed in bright-coloured enamels on concrete 
blocks. That Xerxes spared no pains to render his palace 
at Persepolia as superb as possible may be inferred from 
the colanma in the hall and north portico. For in them 
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tlie double capital of beasts does not rest directly on the 
fluted shafts, but is supplemented by two lower members; 
the first a curious arrangement of scrolls or volutes, the 
second a sort of conventionalised calyx of the lotus, be¬ 
neath which, in beUdihe form, ia a conventionalisation of 
pendant leaves. In the volntes a suggestion of the Ionic 
capital has been detected, while the lower points to an 
Egyptian origim 

This medley of motives has a certain decorative value, 
hut lacks the supremo beaaty of architecnral relationship 
between the parts and the whole. That is to say, the use 
of the various parts has not been regulated by conslrac- 
tive logic, necessity, or fitness; but represents a purely 
whimsical and arbitrary multiplication of motive. The 
student may assure himself of this by comparing the 
Persian column with the Doric Order. In the latter he 
may observe a superior quality of fitness in the relation¬ 
ship of the parts and of the sense of an inevitable logical 
growth in the composition as a whole. 

The fantastic elaboration of the columns at Fersepolls, 
as well as the general conglomeration of motives in Per¬ 
sian architecture, points to the fact that the latter was the 
work of foreign artists, imported from varions parts of 
the great Persian Empire. It represents the character of 
the empire—a variety in unity; a unity, however, not of 
natural growth, but one that, having no artistic tradi¬ 
tions of its own, puts the world under tribute to supply 
motives for the exploitation of its magnificence. 
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So far our stu^y of audeDt civilisation and ardiitectnre 
lias been fairly consecntive. We have now to break the 
continuity of the story and take a leap back into a remote 
past and explore the origins of a civilisation which was a 
toreninner of that of Greece. This civilisation bad been 
called '‘ifyeen^an” because its existence was first 
brought to modern knowledge by Schliemaim’a dis¬ 
coveries iu Mycen®. But subsequent exploration baa 
proved that the civilisation was far spread and that 
Alyceme was not even the centre of It. 

One of the most astonishing results of recent explora¬ 
tion is the knowledge of a dvilisation that developed with- 
ont break from the polished stone age and reached its 
highest point contemporaneously with the New Empire in 
Ngj-pt; ending, that is to say, about 1000 b.c. Not the 
least interesting feature of the discovery is that it throws 
a new light on the civilisation of prehistoric Greece. 

The classical writers of Greece pointed to Myceni and 
Tiryns m A^ojia as being the principal evidence of a 
prebistoric civiligatioa, which was assumed to belong to 
the Homeric period or even farther back to a mde heroic 
begimung of HeDenic civilisation. This opinion con- 
tmned to be held by scholars nntil a. d. 1876. In this year, 
however, Dr. SeWiemaun, opening up the graves which 
are just inside the Lion Gateway of the citadel at My- 
cen®, came upon a quantitj' of objects which proved the 
high state of civilisation to which the prehistoric inhabi- 
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tHnts of tlie city iiatl attained. FurtUemiore, they oor- 
rosponded m character to the vases and gold, silver, and 
bronze objects whidt, three years earlier, he had dug from 
the mins of the “Burnt City’^ fTroy) at IlJssarlih in the 
Troad, These objects from the peninsula of Pelopoime- 
sus and the mainland of Asia Minor were not only similar 
in character but also of a fabric and decoration which dif¬ 
fered from those of any known art. But a relation be- 
tween the objects of art described by Homer and these 
“Myoemeau*' treasures was generally allowed. 

In 18&4—18B5 Schiiemann and Dorpfeld, exploring the 
ruins of Tiryns, came upon a building wljicb offers llic 
most complete example in Greece of a palace of the “My- 
cena'an’' age, belonging to a period probably between 
1400 and 1200 b. c. Daring the subsequent years of the 
nineteenth century, when exploration wns extended to 
other parts of the Feloponnesus and Northern parts of 
Greece, dome or beehive tombs, such as had been found 
at Mycena?, were discovered in Attica, Thessaly, and else¬ 
where, By degrees, exploration was carried beyond the 
mainland of Greece to the Ionian Islands and the islands 
of the .^gean, partlcnlaiiy to Cyprus and Crete and the 
mainland of Asia Minor, Tins resulted in further dis¬ 
coveries of objects, related in a eommon family, distinct 
from that of any other art division. Meanwhile, objects 
of similar character were met with in EgjTJt, Italy, Sicily, 
Sardinia, and Spain. 

Finally, the calmination of all this mass of corrobora¬ 
tive evidence was reached by the explorations of Dr. A. .f. 
Evans, at Cnossus in Crete, which have been followed up 
by explorations in Pha^etns, and other Cretan sites. The 
net result is to establish the knowledge that Crete was 
the centre of a civilisation whicli had dealings with Egypt 
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and Mesopotamia and estended to the sea-coaat of Asia 
Minor and Phaaiicia, the other islands of the ^gcan 
Archipelago, the Ionian Islands, and the mainland of 
Greece and spread its offshoots along the west shores of 
the Adriatic, into Sardinia and Spain and took deep root 
in Sicily, To the far-extending ramifications of this 
civilisation has been given the comprehensive nHmfi of 
MiitoaD or 

In a most remarkable way the discoveries in Crete have 
corroborated the Greek legends of the Cretan King 
Minos. It is copjoctnred that a Jlinos may have been 
the founder of a dynasty and that the name passed into 
a title of all the mlers, corresponding to the title, Pha¬ 
raoh, in Egypt. Scholars, therefore, have given the name 
Minoan to the civilisation of Crete; dividing it into Earlv, 
Middlop and Late Minoan^ 

In the Early Minoan Period, represented in the con¬ 
tents of early fomba and dwellings and sneb objects as 
stono vases and seaJ-stones, there is evidence that tlie 
Cretans had already reached considerable cultivation and 
had opened up communications with tho Nile Valley. 
The date of this period is conjeetured to have centred 
around 2500 and to have corresponded, ronghlv 
spea ng, the earlier of the Egyptian dynasties. 

® discoveries was the find- 

ly in 1900 of whole archives of clay tablets in tlie palace 
of Cnossas, which prove that tho Cretans bad a highly de¬ 
veloped p’stem of hieroglyphics and Uueal script 2000 
years before t^he time when the Phoenicians introduced 
wn mg in o Greece, IncidGntally, this knowledge cor¬ 
roborates the statement of tho historian Diodorus, that 

the Phcenicians did not invent letters, but only altered 
Iceir fonofl. 
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The Middle Minoan Period centroa round 2000*-1850 
B. cf., and corresponda with the Twelfth Dynasty in Egypt. 
It was the ago of the earliest palaee building. Already 
appears the beginning pf a school of wall-painting, while 
n manufactory of fine faience was attached to the palace 
at Cnossus. 

The Late Minoan Period covers the period of tho Ilyk- 
SPS usurpation in Eg^'pt and reached its own calmination 
about the time of the Eighteenth D 3 Tiasty when the New 
Egyptian Empire or Second Theban Monarchy com¬ 
menced. We have already noted the appearance in Egj'pt 
of this Cretan influence, inducing a habit of naturalistic 
repreflentation in place of the old conventionalised forms 
of sculpture and painting. To this lata Minoan period 
belongs the greatest development of palace building, as 
seen at Cnossus, Phiestus, and Tiryns, while the painting 
on walls and vases becomes more free and animated than 
anything of the kind in Egypt, 

Toward 1400 b. c, a period of dedino becomes apparent 
in Cretan art, which Is reflected all over the JEgean area. 
The conclusion ta that the islands and mainland of Grccco 
had been invaded by less civilised conquerors, who, having 
no cultivation of their own, adopted the art they found 
and spoiled it. Probably they came from the North of 
Greece and were precursors of the later ^^HelJcnes.” 

Finally, about 1000 a. c., the palace at Cnoasua waa 
again destroyed, never again to be rebuilt-, and at tho 
same time the Bronze Age’*' of Minoan and Mycena-an 
civilisation came to an end. It fell before a nation, bar¬ 
barous, bnt possessed of iron weapons; probably the 
tribes which later Greek tradition and Homer knew as 
Dorians, Then followed a period of several oentarieB of 
unrest, as, successively, AcluTan, iEolian, and Doric mi- 
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grations came from the Xorth tlircmgh tbc mainland of 
Greece and tbe islands of the ^gean, 'n'hitc an Ionian 
migration from Armenia spread to the west shore of Asia 
Minor. Finally, when the jSIgeao area emerges into his¬ 
tory, it is dominated by Hellenes. 

The .kEgean Archipelago has been called the ancient 
bridge between the cl^'iHsations of the East and West, 
and the imagination pictures Crete at the southern end 
of it, within easy distance of three continents and en¬ 
gaged in peaceful intercourse with all; the head of a 
maritime confederacy of sea-rovers who plantetl their 
trading stations tbroughont the ilediterranean, their art 
everywhere following their trade. She herself was pro¬ 
tected from aggression by her island walla; wliile the out¬ 
posts of culture on the mainland of Greece—Mycenm and 
Tiryns—were compelled to erect their palaces within 
citadels. 

From the fact that no remains of Minoan and Myoensean 
temples have been found, but only shrines within the pre¬ 
cincts of the palaces, it has been concluded that, as in 
Assyria and Babylonia, the monarchs were also priests. 
Evidence points to the principal lifinoan divinity being a 
kind of Earth Mother, who was associated with a satellite 
god. One part of her religions attributes survived in the 
later Aphrodite, the other in Bhea, the mother of the 
Olympian Zeus. %MiiIe images of the deity were made as 
early as 2000 a. c. the principal objects of wor-slup, or 
fetishes, in the Minoan age were natural objects: rocks 
and moQntain peaks, trees, and curiously shaped stones, 
and even artificial pillars of wood and stone. Sometimes, 
as In the famous instance of the Lion Gate at Mycenie, 
the fetish object—^here a pillar—was guarded by animals. 

A special form of fetish for the two principal divinities 
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was that of the double aitcs: oue double-headed axe above 
another on the same handle. hm been dlseovered^ ' 

Bays the Enoyclopaxlia Britannica (lltli edition), * that 
the great Minoan foaudation at Cnossua was at once 
a palace and a Banclnary of the Double Axe. We can 
hardly any longer hesitate to recognise in this vast 
building, with its winding corridors and subterranean 
ducts, the Lab 3 'rintli of later tradition. It is di&cuU, 
also, not to connect the repeated wall-paintings and re^ 
llofs of the palace, illustrating the cruel bull alerts of 
the Minoan arena, in which girls as well as youths took 
part, with the legend of the lilnotanr, or Bull of Minus, 
for whose grisly meals Athena was forced to pay inmnal 
tribute of her own sons and daughters.’' Actual figures 
of a monster with a bud’s head and man's body have been 
found on seals in Crete, and evidence points to these buU 
sports being part of a religious ceremony. 

Even the smaller houses were of stone, plastered mtbin, 
while the palaces suggost a luxurious mode of living, 
being richly decorated, with separate sleeping apartments 
and large halls, fine stairways, bath-chambers, windows, 
folding and sliding doors, and remarkably modem ar¬ 
rangements for water supply and drainage. The fnrm- 
tnre included thrones, tables, seats, constructed of stone 
or plastered terra-cotta; a great variety of cooking utem 
sils and vessels of all sorts from stone wine jars, ten feet 
high, to the tiniest ointment-holders. 

Ladies, in enrionsty modem costumes, formed a fa¬ 
vourite subject both for wall-decoration and miniature 
painting; many of the latter showing groups with archi¬ 
tectural and landscape surroundings, done with remark¬ 
able spirit and naturalness. 

The clay tablets are almost exclusively concerned with 
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inventories nnd business transactions, and prove that a 
decima] system of numeration was used. 

Kext to Cnossns the most important sources of knowl-' 
edge conceiTiing this ancient civilisation have been His- 
sarlik, Mycetue, Ptuestos, Hagia Triada, and Tiryns, 
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OB ABCHITBCTUHB 

ly SO far aa the prehistoric remains of Minoan or iEgeaa 
civilisation belonged to the Polished Stone Age and 
Bronze Age, they are in the phase of development that is 
represented in the Peruvian remaina of the city of Maebu 
Picchn. Meanwhile, In its active consciousness of bcanty 
as a motive, the Minoan reached a perfection within the 
limits of its possibilities that carried it far beyond the 
Peruvian. 

This may have been partly due to the inHuenoe of the 
neighbouring civilisation of Egypt, and also to the fact 
that the people of the .£gean area mized freely in their 
roving life with one another and with outside peoples, so 
timt there was a froe-trado in ideas, and the seed which 
they planted grew and multiplied. But it must also have 
been due to something inherent in the race itself. What 
the race was has not been determined. So far, the exam¬ 
ination of skulls and bones in Cretan tombs has estab¬ 
lished only the fact that the rac^, while showing signs of 
mixture, belonged on the whole to the dark, long-haired 
**Mediterranean race,*' whose probable origin lay in Mid- 
Eastern Africa. The main interest of this is to discredit 
an Asiatic source for Minoan civilbation. It is appar¬ 
ent from its achievements in engineering and the arts 
and industries that it was a race of great inteliigeuce, 
with an active interest in life that led it to strive for the 
beauty as well as the conveniences of living. 
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Palace of Cnossus.—The palace of Cnossiis occupies 
an area of about gix acres, surmounting the debrig of 
bumau sottlemeuts, whicli go back, it has been eetimated, 
to a distance of from 12,000 to 14,000 years before tlie 
Christian era. Tlie remains show that the palace formed 
a hollow square, constracted around a central court. The 
principal entrance was upon the north, thongh what ap¬ 
pears to have been the royal entrance was upon the west, 
opening on to a paved court. 

The west wing contained a small council chamber, or 
office, in whicli was found a throne, made of gypsum in a 
ilesign Curiously Gothic, around which were lower stone 
benches. The walls of this chamber were decorated with 
sacred dragons represented in a Nile landscape. They 
were eitecuted, like the other paintings fonnd in these 
Cretan palaces, in fresco j that is to say, in water colours 
mixed with some gelatinous medium, laid on the still 
damp plaster, so tliat as the latter dried the colour be¬ 
came incorporated in the actual material of the walls. 
To this council chamber was attached a bathroom, prob¬ 
ably for ritnal purposes. 

Near it was also discovered a small shrine, containing 
figures and reliefs, exquisitely fashioned in faience, one 
of which shows a snake goddess and her votaries ^ this 
being one of the aspects of the chief divinity. The walls 
and pillara of these chambers are repeatedly decorote<l 
with the sign of the Double Axe, while miniature frescoes 
On the walls exhibit pillared shrines, w*itb double axes 
stuck into some of the wooden pillars. 

For the remains of the palace itself show Hiat the pil¬ 
lars used in this construction were of wood, rounded like 
posts. The circulnr sockets still remam in the stonework 
and a comparison of the top and bottom ones shows that 
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the pillar tapered do^mward, tlie diameter at the bottom 
being alx-sevenths of the top one. 

Another feature of this west wing is n series of eightr 
een magazines or storerooms which contained qaantities of 
clay documents nad great stone jars. The latter are 
decorated with horizontal bonds, connected by diagonal 
ones, like the straw work on a modem ginger jar. This 
design, wrought upon the stone surface of these colossal 
jars, is an intereating memento of one of the primitive 
methods of clay modelling. For, before the invention of 
the potter’s wheel, the method of shaping, almost univer' 
sally adopted, was one of the three following: (1) scoop¬ 
ing ont from a ball of clay; (2) or coiling, in which the 
clay was rolled oat into thin ropes, which were coiled 
round and round upon one another and then smoothed 
over; (3) or the building up of the form upon a shape of 
haskv.t-}i-Qrk or maiting. 

A large bathroom was discovered in the northwest cor¬ 
ner of the quadrangle but the actual residential quarters 
seem to have occupied the east wing. There are the re¬ 
mains of a Megaron, or great hall of state, approached 
directly from the central court, near which wipre found 
l>aiutcd reliefs, illustrating scenes of the bull-ring, with 
female ns well as male toreadors, These and other re¬ 
liefs, some of which also commemorated incidents of bull¬ 
fighting, were not carved upon the stone, as in the Eg>7)- 
fian temples, or executed in tiles, as in Assyrian or Per- 
sum temples, but applied to the wall with hard plaster. 
Tills method, known as gesso work, was used later in 
Byzantine decoration and by the Italians of the Renais¬ 
sance, for decorative details; by Pinturricchio, for ex¬ 
ample, in the Borgia apartments of the Vatican. It has 
been revived by modern mural decorators; John S. Sar- 
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gent, for instance, employing it in some of bis panels in 
the Boston Public Library. 

To the south of the great hall a staircase, of which 
ttirco flights and traces of a fourth are still preserved, 
descended to a series of halls and private rooms. At¬ 
tached to one of these, identified as the “Queen's Mega- 
ron,*' was a batlirootn, decorated with frescoes of flying 
fish. The drainage system in this part of the palace in¬ 
cludes a water-closet and is of a complete and modern 
kind. 

The character and features of tins palace are repeated 
on a smaller scale in those discovered at Fhspstus, Hagia 
Triada, and other spots In Crete, and resemble in the 
main those of JlyceniB and Tiryns. 

A glance at the map of ancient Greece shows that these 
last two eitics, situated at the north of the rich plain of 
Argolis, commanded the approaches to the peninsula of 
the Peloponnesus; Myceme occupying a strategic position 
on the highroad; Tiiyns, on the sea. They were OQually 
important in resisting invasion from the North across the 
Isthmus of Corinth, and iu the struggle for supremacy 
that Was waged between Argolis and the Peloponnesus. 
Accordingly, the distinguishing feature of each city was 
that it occupied an acropolis, the natural strength of 
which was increased by fortifications buDt with irregular 
blocks of stone of great size, in the style known as 
Cyclopean, 

Mycens.— Those at Myceme surrounded an area which 
is roughly triangular in plan, the main entrance being 
throngh the above mentioned portal of the Lion Gate. 
Its side posts and lintel are composed of monoliths and 
surmounted by the famous lion-relief, which fills the tri¬ 
angular space formed by the gradual projection of the 
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stones of the wall. The pillar or fetiah-poat corresponds 
to the alabaster columns, now in the IJritish Musetuu, 
which Sanked the entrance of the Treasury or Tomb of 
Atreus, just outside the Lion Gate. 

The shaft of these columns is without a base and tnpera 
slightly to the bottom. Ornamented with bauds of re¬ 
peated chevro7is, which alternately are plain and em¬ 
bellished with Sutings, it supperts a cashion or 
decorated with plain and spiral bands, on which rests a 
stiuaro plinth or abac/us. It comprises, in fact, the fea¬ 
tures which in later times were simplified into tlie JJorio 
column. 

The tomb itself is a subterranean cliaraber, of the style 
known as beehive or in Greek, thalos. Its circular 
plan has a diameter of nearly 50 feet, and the darned ceil¬ 
ing', commencing at the door and formed of inwardly pro¬ 
jecting courses of stone, rises to about the same height. 
It leads into u small square chamber and is itself ap¬ 
proached by a horizontal avenue, 20 feet wide and 115 
feet long, the sides of which are of squared stone, sloping 
upward to a height of 45 feet. 

A trace of this subterranean beehive method seems to 
survive in some of the rock-hewn tombs at Myra, in 
Lycia, Here the fagade represents the front of a house, 
which is dearly of primitive wood construction. In 
later instances it is wmposed of Ionic columns and cor¬ 
nices. In the older examples the entrance is surmounted 
by a gable, which frequently takes the curves of the bee¬ 
hive, 

Intermediate between these Lyclan Tombs and the 
Minoan etructurcB are certain rock-ent tombs in Phrygia 
which recall the Lion Gate. The fagade comprises a 
comice supported by columns, above which is a gable, oo- 
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cupled by oobssal lions. At Arslan, one of these pedi¬ 
ments shows two lions, iu this lustance not niniptint, 
which support a central pillar. Inside, however, two 
rampant lions hank a nade human figure. 

At Myccom are earlier tombs than that of Atreus, 
which consist simply of a deep shaft lowered into the 
rock. These are situated just inside the Lion Gate, the 
area which they occupy being enclosed by two concentric! 
circles of tliiu slabs, set np on end with others laid across 
the top of tbeia. Tt is a feature that in its attenuated 
form seems to recall Stonehenge. Dr. Sehliemann 
reached the conclusion that these were the graves which 
were shown to Pausanias, as being those of Agamemnon, 
Cassandra, and her eomimnions. 

On the sanunit of the Acropolis at ifycenie are the 
remains of a palace, similar to, but less extensive than, 
that of Tir3Ti3, which we may therefore e xamiup in pref¬ 
erence. 

Tiryns. —-The palace of Tiryna, which probably dates 
to n period between the fourteenth and ttvelfth centuries 
B.C,, seems to have combined the luxuriousness of the 
residence of an Oriental king with the feudal state of a 
medieval baron and his crowd of retainers. The acropo¬ 
lis is of oval 8hax>e, with its long a,xis north and south, 
surroanded by immense ramparts of Cyclopean masonry, 
from 30 to 40 feet in thickness, while the outside height 
was about 50 feet and that of the inside 10 feet from the 
level of the gronnd. In certain parts chambers wore em¬ 
bedded in the thickness of the wait, and round its inner 
side ran a colonnade, supported by wooden posts. 

The area thus enclosed was divided into three sue- 
oessive levels, of which the highest was excavated by 
Sehliemann and Diirpfeld, 1884-1885. The plan shows 
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tlic entrance situated on tbe west side, away from tbe 
sea, which probably was onoe fitted with a gateway simi¬ 
lar to that at Mycena?. The approach passes between 
massive walls to another gate, whence it proceeds to a 
propyhea, with rooms for the gnard. This opens into a 
forecourt, from which another propyla^a gives approach 
to the actual palace. 

The first feature of the Palace is a coart bounded on 
three sides by a post-supported colonnade. An altar or 
sacrificial pit is in the same position as that occupied by 
the altar of Zeus in a later Greek house. It may be pos¬ 
sible In this connection to see ovidenee that the principal 
deity on the mainland of Greece was already, unlike that 
of Crete, a male; perhaps a terrible prototype of the later 
benignant Zeus, to whom human sacrifices were made, as 
to the hideous hlexican divinity, Huitzilopochtli, 

On the north side of the court a portico, succeeded by n 
vestibule, givea aojeas to the Megaron. In the centre of 
this is the hearth, a feature not needed in the ivamacr 
climate of Crete and therefore not found in the palaces of 
that island. Four colnnms supported the roof, the cen¬ 
tre of which may have been raised to allow openings for 
light and smoke escape. Adjoining the sleeping cham¬ 
bers on the west side of this hall is a bathroom, about 13 
feet by 10 feet, the fioor of which is composed of a single 
slab of stone, sloped so that the water drained out through 
a pipe in the wall. 

Another group of buildings, supposed, though w*itbout 
authority, to be the women’s quarters, lies to the east 
of the great hall, from which, however, it is completely cat 
off by a solid wall; it is entered by two circuitous pas¬ 
sages, one leading from the first propykea, the other 
from a postern gate in the western rampart. Here again 
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the pUn fibowg an open court, without an altar, from 
whidi a vestibule admits to a sum Her megaron. 

The floors of the megara are of stucco, incised with 
a series of Hues, coloured blue and red, while the wralla 
are decorated with frescoes us in the palace at Cnossus, 
one of the best preserved paintings showing a bull-hght 
scene. On the other hand, tiie palace of Tirjns shows 
part of a friezo of alabaster, sculptured in relief with 
rosettes and interlacing patterns and studded with jewel- 
like pieces of blue glass or enamei. 

Tlie walls to a height of about three feet above ground 
were of stone, above which they were continued with sun- 
dried bricks; the upper story being probably of wood, 
with roofs of stamped earth. The doonvays, though 
sometimes of wood, were more usually constructed of 
monoliths. Bronze cap-like sockets, let into the stone 
thresholds, show that the doors revolved npon a pivot. 

It is agreed that while the palaco of Tiryng represents 
the general character of a royal house, as it is pictured 
in the Homeric poems, it is a mistake to look in it for an 
explanation of details of arrangement. 
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CHAPTER I 

HELLENIC CJ\'1USATI0N 


The use of the term Hellenic can bo traced back io the 
seventh century n. c. It was the name under which the 
va Fiona stream a of migration"-Achtean, jEolian, Dorian, 
and Ionian—merged their differencea in the proud recog¬ 
nition of a common race. 

The date and extent of tlieeo migrations are clouded 
with obscurity; but certain points are dear. The loniana 
come from Armenia and settled in Asia Minor and the 
adjacent islanda, while the other three penetTated into 
Greece from the shores of the Baltic, The Achiean was 
the first to arrive and had maintained a long dWliaation 
before the later migration of ^^olians and Dorians. The 
Dorian invasioa seems to have been especially aggressive 
and after fastening a hold upon the mainland of Greece 
extended to the .^gean Archipelago, overrunning Crete 
and wresting supremacy of the Mediterranean from the 
Minoan Sea-Kings abont 1000 b. o. 

Hellenic, however, never implied a national bond. The 
Hellenes were never united as one people under one gov- 
croment. Hellas was a congeries of independent states 
which even allowed their colonies, from the first, complete 
self-government. The bond which loosely held them to¬ 
gether was the common sense of Baperiority to all other 
races; and as their dvitisstion developed, a common pride 
in Its glory, not that this was sufficient to prevent eon- 
tinnons rivalry and frequent warfare between states and 
cities- Consequently, there is properly speaking no sncl) 
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thmg as Greek histoiyi nor would it be profitable for our 
pu^ose to truce the rise and decline of the several states- 
It is better to consider Hellenism as a principle, the more 
or less common ideal of a people, not confined to Hellas, 
bnt spread over the littoral of the Mediterranean; wher¬ 
ever Hellenes settled—^a race of mariners and merchants, 
thinkers and artists, who lifted themselves to so high a 
pitch of civilisation, that it became a source of inspira¬ 
tion to all sabsequent enltnre. 

In the Minoan and ilycemean Age the political system 
was a monarchy that oombined the functions of hi gh 
priest and commander-in-chief. In the Homeric Ago 
there were still kings who led their armies and acted 
as the Intermediaries of the gods, but their power was 
controlled by a Boula, or consulting assembly. With the 
Dorians the rule of kings passed to that of oligarchies, 
chosen from one or more of the noble classes whose claim 
to government was founded ou birth and the ownership 
of land. They were associated with a Eoule, representa¬ 
tive of the privileged fosses, while the priestly functions 
were exercised by magistrates, who, however, were drawn 
from the aristocracy* 

In many parts of Hellas the oligarchies gave way to 
“tyrannoL” These are not to be understood in the 
sense that oar word ”tyrant*' has. They were a step 
m the evolution of popular government, inasmuch as they 
w'ere a means of breaking up the exclusive authority of 
the privileged elapses. To consolidate their own powar^ 
the tyrannoi aought the favour of the populace and made 
concessions in the direction of popular government. Ac¬ 
cordingly, while some of the tyrannoi were succeeded by 
a return to the oligarchies, in more cases they prepared 
the way for a democratic form of govermnent. 
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In order to take religion ont of tbo c:^clusive domain 
of tiiG aristocracy, the tyrants eetabliahed popular cults. 
Pcisistrates, for example, tyrant of Atbens, is thougbt 
to bave established the Great Dionysiao festival and 
raised the Panatbeniea to the position of the chief na¬ 
tional festival of the Atbenlan State. Everj'wbere the 
tyrants were the patrons of literature and the arts. To 
Peisiatratea is attributed the first critical edition of the 
text of Homer, while under the encouragement of himaeLf 
and hia successors (the Feisistratids} which lasted from 
SSO-Sll B. c. architecture and sculpture also progressed 
to a degree that made possible their grandeur in tbo 

Great Age.’* He is also said to have encouraged Thes- 
pes, the Attic poet, to impersonate characters and ihns 
convert the narrative poem into dramatic form, laying the 
foundation of Greek drama. 

i^oiaistrates also gave the people a constitution, ex¬ 
tended the power of Athens by alliances, and iacroaacd 
its eommeroe. With the fall of the Pelsistradlds the rulo 
of the many (Iwi pottoi) was assured. The government 
of Athens became demoeraticL 

It is to be noted that while there were various forms 
of democratic government in Hellas, all differed from onr 
modem conception of democracy. The latter is based 
npon the principle of doing away with privilege, while 
the Greek form implied privilege, although it enlarged 
its area. No foreigner could acquire citiaenslup, which 
also was denied to native-born inhabitants who were of 
foreign extraction, on either the father’s or the mother’s 
side. Furthermore, the Greeks regarded labour as a dis¬ 
qualification for political rights, and almost all unskilled 
labour and most of the skilled was performed by slaves. 
The latter, however, were well treated and not only en- 
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jo>ed personnl libertj^ bat aJso tlio opporlanity of be* 
eomiug prosperoos. 

Again, the government under the tlellenie democracy 
was not representative. The citizen body was so soibIJ 
tlmt all could meet in the Eedesia and register llieir vote 
directly on any question. Appointment to office was by 
lot and not election, and accordingly the number of eiti- 
peim who held at one time or another big or little offices 
meinded a great majority of the whole body. The result 
of this was an intimacy on the part of all the citizen body 
with the machinery of government and the pros and cons 
of every question as it arose. They voted with inteUi- 
pnee and their votes counted directly, a system which 
helped immensely to cultivate their intellectual keenness. 

pe two l ersian invasions, the first under Datls and 
Artapliemes (490 b.c 0 m the reign of Darius I, the sec- 

i (48{M79 B. c.>, had proved the 

need of closer co-operation among the Hellcmc States, and 

leadership of 

Athens and ^th Athena as the “predominant partner.” 
An aimn^ tribute was paid by all the member-states for 

and the fleet was mainly Athenian, while the commanders 
were entirely so. The power thus concentrated in Athens 
gave her so marked a supremacy that Pericles used the 
^^0 to fom an Atheman Empire. This lasted about 

trihufpri Pericles spent the money, con- 

tb^^Acronat* bcantifpng 

tte Acropoiis ; the escase being that in doing so he was 

was the patron goddess of 
e League, Pericles also encouraged literature ami 
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counted among Lis friends three of the grcfttest Greek 
writers—iSophocks, Hertxlotus, and Thucydides. 

But the power of Athena incited the envy of the other 
states, which ranged themselves with Sparta. In the 
I^eloponneeiau wars, the supremacy of Athens wna broken 
and the Athenian Elmpire was aueceeded by « Spartan 
Empire, which In time succumbed to the Theban Hege¬ 
mony. Finally Hellas waa coaquered by Bill lip of Mace- 
don and passed into the Maoedonina Empire, established 
by tliia king and enlarged by his eon, Alexander the Great. 

Through all these struggles Athens, though despoiled 
of her supremacy, played a big part until she was eon- 
quered by Philip at Chierona'a, in 338 a. o. The latter 
date is adopted as the end of the Great Age which had 
lasted since 480 b. c., Including within its circumference 
the age of Pericles. Besides its triumphant achieve¬ 
ments in architecture and scnlpture, the Great Age 
comprised in drama the ziames of .^scbylus, Sophocles, 
Euripides, and Aristophanes; in history, Ilerodatas, 
Tbueydides; in oratory, Demosthenes; in philosophy, 
Aristotle and Plato, i^feanwbile, the century preceding 
it bad produced, among the poets, Anacreon and Sappho; 
und, aa representatives of mathematics, astronomy, geog¬ 
raphy, and metaphysics, Thales, Pythagoras, Xeuoph- 
anea, Heraclitus, Parmenides, Anaximander, and Heca- 
ta;u3 of Miletus. 

It is significant that none of these last named poets and 
thinkers belonged to the mainland of HeUas, but to the 
islands and cities of the Ionian group or to tiie adjacent 
Cyclades. And what is true of Literature is equally true 
of architecture and sculpture. In fact during the fifth 
century b. c. and also the three preceding centuries, cul¬ 
ture hud been more developed in Ionia than in Attica. 
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For, throngli its commerce vrith tlic East, Ionia reached 
a high, state of prosperity and borrowed something of 
Eastern luxurionsness as well aa Eastern thought and 
art ideals, jnat as in turn the East borrowed from it. 
Miletus was for a long time the wealthiest and most 
luxurious of Hellenic cities, rivalled only by Sybaris on 
the gnlf of Tarentum; one of the flourishing cities of the 
Bo-caUed Magna Gr^ia in the Bouth of Italy. 

Similarly Corinth under the mle of her tyrants, Cj'p.se- 
lus and bis son Periauder (657-^1 n. c.), bad enjoyed a 
period of great prosperity. She extended her trade | 

from Asia Mmor and Egypt to Magna Grxeia in the I 

west, and was also a great induEtrial centre, famous for | 

its pottery, metal work, and other decorative crafts. . 

Moreover, it was reported to have “invented" painting. j 

These brief references serve to emphasise two points: j 

first, the wide spread of Hellenic eultnre; and, secondly, i 

the variety that it exhibited. The most Perished senti- | 

ment in Hellas, as we have remarked, was that of anion- | 

omy. Even under the hegemonies and empires, inili- j 

vidnal cities and colonies were permitted self-government * 

and, as its corollary, self-development. Hence the va¬ 
riety in onity that characterised Hellenic ctilture. The 
unity was strengthened and the variety dllFused through¬ 
out the whole by the Festival-contests which were held at 
regular intervals. These originated in local religious 
festivals, which in tune were thrown open to competitors 
from all parts of Hellas. 

The oldest and the greatest was the Olympic Festival, 
held in the valley of the river Alphxus in Elis, which was 
celebrated at intervals of fonr years. The event became 
so important in the life of Hellas that the interval of 
four years between one celebration and the succeeding ; 
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one, called an Olympiad, becamo the meagure for com¬ 
puting time, the first OlympimJ being reckoned as 77fi 
B. c. Originally the featival was held in honour of Hera, 
to whom a temple—tlm earliest as yet known in Hellas— 
was dedicated, KXK) a. c< Later the chief honour was 
paid to the Olympian Zeus. His temple, which in time 
contained the celehruted chryaelepbantine statue of the 
god by Pheidias, stood in a sacred grove, the Altis, which 
was adorned with statnes of the aucccssfui athletes, made 
by the most famous sculptors. The sacred enclosure was 
surrounded by walls and colonnades, adjoining which, on 
one side, were the gymnasium, paUiestra, and baths for 
tlie use of the athletes, whoso training in the sacred pre¬ 
cincts lasted for ten months, before they could compete 
in the stadimn. The latter adjoined the Aids ou the 
east aide. 

From all parts of Hellas, states and cities vied with 
one another in furnishing competitors and, as the date 
of the Festival approached, heralds proclaimed through¬ 
out the Hellenic world the Truce of God^’ under which, 
for the time being, warlike operations were suspended and 
safe conduct was guaranteed to all visitors to Olympia. 

The infiuence of Sparta had regulated the character of 
the contests of endurance: running, leaping, wrestling, 
boxing, to which in time was added chariot racing. But 
as the spirit of culture spread the Olympian and the other 
festivals included musical contests, while the poet de¬ 
claimed his verses and the painter showed his work for 
the pleasure and profit of the assembled multitudes. 

The Olympic festival, in fact, was the supreme realisa¬ 
tion of the Hellenic ideals perfection of physical develop¬ 
ment, joined to highest intellectual development and the 
finest development of the senses. It was an ideal that in- 
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volved the possible perfection of the iFbole mun, u Lur- 
mony of bod^y, senses, nnd intellect—the Hellenic ideal of 
Beauty. 

Olympia, wrote Lysias, is “the fairest spot on earth,*’ 
and, surely, in the loneliness of its natural setting, in tlie 
embellishments which the architect and sculptor had 
added, in the glory of the youthful vigour of the com¬ 
petitors and the inspiration of poets and musicians, and, 
not least, in the joyons enibusiasiu of the spectators was 
realised, as perhaps nowhere else at any time, the Beauty 
of Life; the idea, as Plato taught, that the Good is the 
Beautiful, the Beautifnl the Good. 

Such was the llellemc ideal. And an ideal, need one 
add, is not an aim that Is actually achieved but one be¬ 
yond our capacity to achieve wholly, that yet gives con¬ 
tinuous incentive to higher and nobler effort. This ideal 
of the possible perfection of man in all his parts is the 
highest to which man has ever aspired and the Hellenes 
of the Great Age came the nearest to achieving it. Hence 
their e^iample has become to succeeding ages Classic. 

Having this ideal, the Hellenes translated it as far as 
possible into visible form. Ko athlete eould compete at 
Olympia unless his body and his character were free from 
blemish; no statue or temple must be erected except as 
the finest possible expression of organic perfection. 

For the beauty involved in the HeUenic ideal is organic 
beauty. Everytlung about Olympia, as everything about 
a Hellenic Temple, must perform its function in the or- 
ganie beauty of the whole. 

Further, it is to be noted that in the pursuit of this 
ideal the Greeks did not rely upon the feeling of the 
senses, nor yet upon the ludgment of the intelleet; but 
upon a union of the two. They submitted the inspira- 
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tton of ibc souses to processes of reason. In a word, they 
inteUectualised their sensations. It is this which baa 
made the e>iprGssloii of their ideal Classic, 

It is not necessary for our present purpose to trace 
the ebb and Qow of the iofueuce of this ideal through tho 
oeuturies. But wo may observe that while the Eomans 
despoiled. Hellas of her works of art and imitated, as far 
as they could, the esternals of her ideal of beauty, the 
Arabs, Moors, and Saracens in later years more inti¬ 
mately imbibed its spirit and gave their own eipreSBiou 
to it. Italy, however, in the latter half of the fifteenth 
century and during tlie sixteenth, came nearer than any 
other nation to both the spirit and the form of Hellenic 
culnre. For her scholars and artists w’ere more inclined 
to emulate tlian to imitate the example of the Greeks and 
tried to incorporate the Hellenic ideal into their own 
lives. 

On tho other hand, the Classical revival which began to¬ 
ward the end of the eighteenth century and has continued 
intermittently to our own day, has for the moat part made 
the mistake of imitating instead of emulating. Artists 
have tried to copy the form, without imbibing the spirit 
But form so used is like the letter that kiUetb; without 
the spirit that giveth life, 

^[eauwhile, there are indications that the world to-day 
is going to approach nearer to the Hellenic ideal than ever 
before and in some respects to better it. For there W'lis 
a flaw in the latter. It despised labour and denied work- 
,me& a share in govenunent, Ita democracy merely 
an extended aristocracy and, since those privileged to 
share in it received payment while filling office, it has 
been said that “the majority of the Athenian citizens 
were salaried paupers.'* On the other hand, the theory, 
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at least, of modem aoolety is tbe bonourableness of la¬ 
bour, anti one of tlic best recognised problcDis of to-day 
is ihc shaping of conditiona ia order that labour maj in 
truth be honourable — blessing and not a curse, cnhaDc- 
ing the beauty of the worker's life instead of starving 
it. In fact, the modem world in adopting anew the 
Hellenic ideal of the beauty of the whole life is going to 
carry it further, to include the whole life of the whole 
community. 

Moreover, our hope in being able to revive the Hellenic 
ideal and even to carry it farther consists in the fact that 
the foondation of our progress, as of the Greek, has 
again become reason, and reason established on a wider 
and firmer basis, owing to the immense development of 
modem science. And, while science encompasses every 
field of human thought and activity, its tendency is more 
and more directed to promoting the health and happiness 
of life. It is aiming anew at tiie Hellenic ideal of physi¬ 
cal, moral and mental perfection, not confined to a few, 
but embracing whole communities and peoples. 

There was a further flaw in the HeUeaic system. It 
relegated women to an inactive position in tlie public af¬ 
fairs of life. Women were excluded even as sight-seers 
frorn^ the 01j*mpio Games. The Greek worshipped the 
physical in woman, bat refused development of her intel¬ 
lectual faculties. Their ideal was, in fact, centred in a 
single sex; it could not breed and perpetuate itself. But 
to-day the idea is spreading that tins is a woman’s as well 
as a man's world, and that to approximate to the ideal of 
human perfection needs the fnfl, free, and independent 
co-operation of the woman and the man. 

In conclusion let ns note how in one respect the Hellenic 
ideal still transcends onr own. There was a logic in the 
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Greek, to which "wo hove hnrdly yet ettamed. It prac¬ 
tically amounted to this that “a tree is known hy its 
fmits.'’ If a thing is good physically, morally, and mcn- 
tuUy, it must naturally manifest its goodness so that it 
can bo appreciated by the senses. Beauty must be made 
visible and audible. The possibility of the ideal must 
be made familiar to all, in literature, song, dance, drama, 
and the arts of beautifnl design. 

To the Greeks ^thetlos, the study of what is appreci¬ 
ated as beautifal by the senses, was not a separate de¬ 
partment of life, as it Is apt to be with us, but only tin other 
aspect of morality and religion. It was the natural and 
inevitable expression of the inward spirit of the ideal. 
How could a man’s life reach its highest possibility if it 
did not love and seek after beauty; how could a city be 
truly great unless it were manifestly beautlfult 

One can hardly imagine a flellen, who wished to re¬ 
tain any reputation for intelligence, asserting, as many 
people are satisded and oven seem proud to do in these 
days; ‘*1 don’t know anything about art, but 1 know 
what I like.’* To this it is on record that an artist re¬ 
torted, **And so does a cow,” Which would have been 
the sort of retort that a Ilcllen might have made to the 
speaker, whom he would at once detenuine was a person 
of low intelligence. 

For Greek art, as we have already said, was net an 
expression solely of the senses; but of the sensaGons 
guided by the inteUeet; and it was just as much a part 
of a Greek’s intellectual training to know and understand 
and feel—in a word, appreciate—art, as it was to 6t him¬ 
self for other services to the State, Yet, do not forget 
it, the Hellenes were a race of traders and manufacturers, 
like the backbone of our communities to-day. 
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We have noted in the provions chapter that Ilellcme art, 
like Hellenic culture geaerally, was a product of tJic 
senses guided by the intellect—the expression of intel- 
lectualised sensetioiis> To his crude Bcnsations the art¬ 
ist applied very much the same process that the modern 
scientist has ai>plied to crude oil, until, through experi¬ 
ments guided by observation and reasoning, he has de¬ 
veloped refined oil, which gives the purest and inlensest 
possible illumination. Thus the Hellenic artists, through 
gencratioua, refined upon tJie forma of their architecture, 
to create a unity, distinguished by fitness, proportion, 
harmony and rhythm, until they brought it to the highest 
degree of expressional capacity; appealing alike to feel- 
ing and to reason. It reached its highest expression in 
the temple, the supreme monument of the conmranity's 
civic consciousness. 

TJje developed form of the Hellenic Temple resem¬ 
bled the Egyptian iu being a product of the “post and 
beam*' principle of construction; bnt differed in its pur¬ 
pose that the outside rather than the inaide should pre¬ 
sent superior dignity of design. The chief feature of 
ttie latter was the Order, as it is called in Hellenic and 
Koman architecture, or combination of columns and en- 
tablatnre. It might be confined to a portico at the eu- 
tranw or supplemented by another portico in the rear, or 
still further extended by a colonnade that surrounded all 
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HELLENIC ARCHITECTUEE 

four Bides of the cella or iomos, bouse of the god, in 
which case it is called n poriatj/le. 

The omphaais of the order as a constructive and deco¬ 
rative feature has been traced back by some studenta to 
tlie Dorian people's primitive custom of worshipping in 
groves. The religions ceremonies, which induded a pro¬ 
cession of the worshippers, would be condneted amid the 
trees aurroimding the altar or shrine, and in time a roof¬ 
ing of cross pieces thatched with boughs may liave been 
attached to the trees. Accordingly, those who adopt this 
view suggest that when the use of a grove was succeeded 
by a constructed temple, the original feature w'Bs the 
peristyle. And possibly there is a coinmeiaoration of 
this in the peristyle of the Parthenon, where a procession 
of worshippers of the goddess is represented in the 
sculptured frieze tliat emhcllish<« the outside of the 
walls of the cella—thus embodying in the most highly 
developed form of Hellenio temple its origin in primitive 

religion. * . i i ♦ 

The character of the form seems to have originated in 

wood conatrnetion, certain fcatnres of which—to to 
referred to later—were retained after stone or marble 
was employed and were translated into details of deco¬ 
ration. The gradual transition to materials of constrac- 
tion, less at the mercy of fire, is hinted at by Pausanias, 
a Greek geographer and writer on art of the second cen¬ 
tury B, c„ in his description of the Heraion or Temple of 
Hera (.Jnno) at Olympia, the oldest known example of a 
Doric Temple, attributed to 1000 b. c. 

The cella wall, he sayp. was constmeted of sun^lnetl 
bricks on a lower course of stonework, but the entablatye 
was still of wood, covered with terra-cotto. One wooden 
oolimm was still standing in the opi&ihodomos, but else- 
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where a$ the wooden coltmiDg deoayed they had been re¬ 
placed by stone ones; the design of their capitals showing 
that the work of restoration lasted from the sixth centnry 
to Koman times. The roof was covered with tilea. The 
ceUa was divided into a central nave and side-aisles by 
two rows of columns for the support of the roof, and the 
aistea were intersected by small screen walls; thus form¬ 
ing alcoves, corresponding to the slde-chapels of a Qotbio 
cathedral. In one of these alcoves German explorers in 
1878 discovered the Hermes of Praxiteles, which is proln 
ably the only marble statne in existence that was actually 
Wrought bj’ the hands of one of the great sculptors. 

Early Doric Examples.—^Tho Dorian migration pushed 
down through Macedonia and Thessaly into the peninsula 
of Greece and spread through the islands of the .^Egean 
as far aa Crete, afterward planting colonies at Psestnm 
and other sites in Southern Italy and at Syracose, Se- 
linus, and Agrigentnm in Sicily. Throughout all this 
wide area they carried their particular style of Order— 
the Doric. In developing it, they brought into play what 
has been judged their distingaishing trait of character 
—sense of proportion. 

The earliest known eiamplea of Doric temples, built 
ongmally of stone, are at Corinth and that of Phtehus 
Apollo on the island of Ortygi^ at the entrance to the 
harbour of Syracuse. In these, which are attributed to 
tho seventh century ». c., the columns are monoliths with 
widely projecting capitals, and set so close together that 
the mtercolnmniation was less than one diameter of the 
oolm^. For the early Greeks appear to have been dis¬ 
trustful of the bearing capacity of atone as compared 
with wood. 

Belonging to the sixth century are the colossal Temples 
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of Zeus at Selinus aud Agrigentum and fho Temple of 
Poseidon (Neptnne) in Peestum, In the last the eolimma 
are corapoaed of sections or “drums,” and thero are still 
in position in the celln the smaller columns, superim¬ 
posed on the main ones for the support of the roof. 

Tlie temples of the fifth century are distingnished by 
increased refinement in the matter of proportion and de¬ 
tails and by snperior skill and workmanship. They in- 
clnde the Temple of Athene (Miner^’a) on the island of 
JEginaj the so-called Thesenm, supposed to have been 
dedicated to Heracles (Hercules}, in Athens; and tho 
Temple of Zens which forms one of the group of temples 
at Olympia. It Is the most complete temple-group yet 
discovered, and was the scene of the religious ceremonies 
in connection with the Pan-Hellenic Games. 

With the second half of the fifth century began the su¬ 
premacy of Athens In the affairs of Hellas under the rule 
of Pericles, which enabled her as custodian of the Hel¬ 
lenic treasury to undertake the beautifying of the Acrop* 
olis. This culminated in fho Parthenon, the noblest ex¬ 
ample of the Doric stylo and, as ^Ir. A. D. F. Hamlin 
writes, “the most faultless in design and execution of all 
buildings erected by man/* 

Following, apparently, the tradition of worshipping in 
groves, the Dorians placed their temples in a temenoB, or 
enclosnre in which were other shrines, altars, and treas¬ 
uries. Whether this temenos was on a hill-top, as in the 
case of the Aeropolis in Athens and the site of the temple- 
gronp in Agrigentfun, or in a valley on sloping ground 
as at Delphi, the irregularities of the ground were taken 
advantage of in the disposition of the buildings. Thus 
was created au ensemble iu which art and unture united , 
while in tho case of a level site, as at Oljmpis, Delos, and 
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Faeatnm, tUe temples were grouped in picturesque irrcgu- 
Iiiritj'. 

Temple PJenA.— Tlie nucleus of the temple pluu was the 
maos, containing the statue of the deity. Adjoining it 
were other ehambers, connected wdtli the ritual of wor^ 
ship; and this aggregate of naos and diumbcrs, enclosed 
witinu walls, is known as the Celia, 

It was approached from the front, which faced the 
east, by a covered, columned vestibule, open at tbo side^, 
called the pronaos. This was often repeated at the rear 
under tbc name of cpinao.s', or, as the Homans called it, 
posticum, 

Tbe pronaoa was entered through a porfiVo. IV ben 
the latter was composed of columns, set between the pro¬ 
longed sides of the cella, the type of phm was called in 
ardis. 

Wlien tbo side-walls were not prolonged, but termi¬ 
nated in pilasters, known as owfo;, and tbe supporting 
members of the front facade were solely columns, the 
type WU8 called prosiylar or prostyle. 

If, under the satne conditions the portico was repeated 
at tJic rear, the typo was culled amphUprostylar or amphl- 
prostyle. 

If tbe urhole were surrounded by a colonnado or peri- 
style the tiiTM? was peripteral; while if a second row of 
columns were added on each side, as in the great Tem¬ 
ple of the Olympian Zeus, erected in Athens during the 
Homan occupation, the type was dipteral. The external 
aisle, formed by the colonnade on each aide was know’n as 
the pteroma. 

WTiere there was no peristyle, but columns, kno^vn as 
false or engaged, were built into the wall of the cello, the 
type was pseudoperipteral. 
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Thor© arc also to be mentioned Ibc octagonal plan, as 
seen in the Tower of the Winds in Athens;, the circnlar 
peripteral plan of the Tholos at Bpidanros and the ex* 
amples of irregular planning presented by the Erech- 
theion and Propyl^a. 

The tjTje was further distingnished by the nomber of 
colnmns—four, sis, eight, or ten—composing tlio portico, 
as, respeetiveh', tetrnstyle, liesastyle, octostyle, and deca* 
style. 

Tlitis the Parthenon is octostyle peripteral; Temple of 
Poseidon, Paestimi, lioxastylo peripetral; of Jupiter 
Olympios, Atnens, ocloattflc dipteral; of Apollo, Bassx, 
in antia. 

Temple Form.—The ccIIh, or chamber for the god, was 
built originally of wood; later of sunburnt brlekg on n 
lower course of stonework, the wholo being coated with 
a thin layer of stucco, as is found to have been the prac* 
tice also in later Doric temples in Sicily and Italy, where 
tlie material was soft stone. To protect it from the 
damp of the ground as well as to dignify it, the cella was 
raised on a platform, approached hy steps. 

On the top of the walls was laid a framework of timber 
sills, crossed by transverse beams, on which stood posts 
to hold the ridge-piece, from which the rafters sloped to 
tiic sills, so that the roof which was of wood, covered with 
sunburnt brick and later by tiles, formed ea\'ea to protect 
the cella from tlio rooLrain. 

The next step to add dignity to the entrance would be 
to prolong the gable end in front and support it by posts, 
so as to form a porch or portico. At first the weight of 
this might be chiefly carried by an extension of the side 
walla. Then a superior effect of lightness and dignity 
would bo given to the portico by omitting the support of 
the sides and substituting posts; while, for further em- 
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belHsbrnent, a simiJar portico might be extended from the 
rear of the oella. 

Then, in the search for dignity and alao to give more 
protection from weather to the walls of the coUa, the 
eav'es pf the roof wo'uld be further prolonged outward 
and made to rest on sills that were supported by a series 
of posts. In this way the cella was completely sur¬ 
rounded by a colonnade or peristyle. 

As the use of stone or marble was adopted, the plat¬ 
form became tho siyhbatet whieh was approached by 
three steps, carried along the entire length of all the sides. 
Tho oella was built of marble or stucco-covered stone, and 
marble or stone took the place of the silla and beams of 
the roof, but the latter continued to be constructed of 
wood, supported by small columns resting on the capi¬ 
tals of larger ones. The outside sheathing of the roof 
was of terra-cotta or marble tiles. Unlike the roof of an 
Egyptian temple which wag raised in the centre to admit 
clerestory windows, that of a Hellenic tcmpic had an un- 
intermpted slope. Whence then was the light derived for 
the interior} 

Idgrhtiiig.^Since all roofs, being of wood, have per¬ 
ished, the explanations that have been attompisd are 
purely conjectural A remark by yitruvius, the Roman 
architect and author of ten books on architecture, regard¬ 
ing the Temple of Zeus at Athens that it was hypttihral 
(open to the sky) has led to a suggestion that part of the 
roof may have been open, as in the case of the Pantheon in 
ome. at the time he wrote, the cella was exposed 
becanse Snlla bad carried off to Rome some of the sup¬ 
porting columns. Another Roman writer, Strabo, de- 
aenbes the deeaatyle Temple uf ApoDo near MUetus as 
yp®'t ral, but gives as the reason the enormous size of 
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the cella, in which prccioas groves of laurel bushes grew. 
So, it is purely a aurmiBe that the portion of the roof may 
have been omitted and that the temples were bypee- 
thral. 

Another theoiy, founded upon the discovery in a tem¬ 
ple at Bases of three marble tiles, or thin slabs, pierced 
with holes about 18 iucliea by 10, is that some five of these, 
let into each aide of the roof, would have lighted the iU'' 
terior amply without admitting much rain. Again, the 
use of marble tiles has ufTorded a suggestion tJtat, Parian 
marble being very translucent, the light might have pen¬ 
etrated through. James Fergusaon, on the other hand, 
conjectured that a trench waa lot into each aide of the 
roof; but this would have needed drains to carry off the 
water and no sign of a ayatem of drainage has been found 
in any temple. Other authorities, however, maintain 
that it was only through the open doorway that light was 
admitted, which owing to the clear atmosphere of Greece 
and the reflection from the marble pavement, would be 
snflicient. 

The Orders.—^In Hellenic architectnre there are two 
fully developed Orders —or combinations of Colmnna 
and Entablature — ^thc Doric and the Ionic. To these are 
usually added a third, the Corinthian, which, however, 
though invented by the Hellenic artists, did not receive 
its full development ae an independent order nntil em¬ 
ployed by the Romans. The principal members of the 
classic column are the capital, shaft, and, except in the 
Boric order where the shaft was set directly on the stylo- 
hate, the bofC. 

Doric Column. —It is possible that the Dorians took 
the character of their column originally from the ex¬ 
ample of Minoan architecture. For in a fresco at Cnos- 
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SOS appear the facades of throe tempioa with columns, 
and the representatiau of the latter corroaponds with the 
facts discovered in the actual remains of the palace. The 
columua are of wood, and have no base, since the shaft is 
let into a socket in the masoniy. It is crowned hy a 
toruSf or circular cushion with a half-round edge, on which 
rests a square block, the abacus. The shaft diifers In one 
respect, it narrows downward; wliereas aU Hellenic col¬ 
umns taper upward. The reason assigned for the Cre¬ 
tan practice is that the tree-trunk was inverted so that it 
might retain the sap. 

AE these features are reproduced in stone in the col- 
tunns of the doorway of the Tomb of Atreus at Mycense, 
which Las been already mentioned. TJie shafts of 
tliese columns are decorated with chevrojis, whereas the 
Greeks m their best esamplos never decorated the shaft, 

nor, m fact, any other part of the structure that carried 
the cliief strains^ 


^ Upon this erode type the Dorian architects continually 
improved until they had evolved an order of the most sub¬ 
tle refinemenL In the earlier examples the diminution 
upward of the shaft is more proDounoed than in the 
Pythenon, where tho diameter at the bottom is fi foot 
3 inches and at the top 4 feet 9 inches, which gives a dim- 
mution of shghtly over one quarter of the lower diameter. 
The shaft, except in one or two temples that wore not 
wmpleted, was always fluted. The flutes usually num¬ 
bered twenty, and were cUiptic in section, meeting in a 

differing from the flat-edged 
fillet that separated the fiutings of tho Ionic and Cor- 
mthian. In order to correct the optical illusion, sug¬ 
gested in a diminishing shaft, that the contours are con¬ 
cave, they were made slightly convex, the sweE of this 
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entasis, ns the convex is called, being greatest at about 
one-third of the distance from the bottom. 

As the shaft nears the capital, it is eucirclcd by a nar¬ 
row groove or ofiMufa, At the top of the shaft is n scries 
of annnbc, somo of wliicli are cut in the shaft and others 
in tlie lower member of the capital, the echinus, so that 
the shaft appears to project in a necking, into which the 
capital is set. The echinus is a circular cushion with an 
eccentric curve; a curve, that is to say, that is not part of 
a circle. (Compare by contrast the semi-circular curve 
of the tom.?.) Upon the eebinna seta firmly the abacus, 
a square block with a side measureroent the same as the 
diameter of the echinus. 

The height of the column varied in its proportion to 
the lower diameter. In the Temple of Poseidon, at 
Pmstum, the lielght is four times the diameter; in the 
later example of tlie Parthenon nearly five and a half 
times, while in the Temple of Jupiter Ncm^us it is six 
and a half times. 

The tn/ereolumiitatton, or space between the columns, 
also varies. In the older temples it was about one di¬ 
ameter of the column, the space between the angle col¬ 
umns being always less; while in the case of the Parthe¬ 
non the distance varies frem one diameter to 1.24; this 
being an instance of deviation from geometrical regular¬ 
ity to be referred to later. 

It remains to mention the antte. These wore flat, right- 
angled columns, projecting slightly from the wall of the 
pronaos at the corners, facing the end columns. ^Vhile 
they correspond to the latter, they dififer in three re¬ 
spects. The shaft did not taper and was set on a small 
base, while the capital was distinguished by different 
moaldings. For the mouldings suitable to a free-stand- 
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ing Golumn, supporting actual weiglit were felt to be uu- 
Buited for a member attached to a wall, whose functions 
were decorative. 

Doric Entablature.—^Tbe principal mcmberB of the en¬ 
tablature are the architrave or supporting member, the 
frieze or decorative member, and cornice or protect¬ 
ing member. 

The orcfiifrorc, as its name implies, *‘the chief beam” 
of the entablature, rests immediately upon the abacus; 
its edge eorresjKinding ueithcr with that of the abacus 
nor with the top edge of the shaft, but so adjusted to both 
ag to ensure a feeling of complete stability. The archi¬ 
trave was usually plain* and crowned with a project¬ 
ing fillet, called the tecnia, which beneath the tri^lyphSf is 
supplemented by a lower fillet, known as the regula. On 
the under side of the latter were six studs, which recall 
perhaps the wooden pegs with which the ends of the 
beams iu primitive construction were fastened. 

The frieze is a vertical surface, composed alternately 
of triglypha and metopes. The triglypJis, so called be¬ 
cause they are divided into three vertical cimnnels, repre¬ 
sent the ends of the primitive longitudinal sills of the 
eella roof; and a recollection of the woodworker's craft 
was still preserved In the chamfer or hollow of their 
outer edges. The function of the trIglyphs was to sui>- 
port the comice. Generally they were set above and be¬ 
tween the columns, but at each end of the entablature one 
adjoins the comer, thereby increasing the effect of sta¬ 
bility. 

The space between the triglyphs, called the metopet 
was originally left open, except for a wooden shutter to 

t An vxcepUw otturn in n letapl« «t Aihi, wliens Lha nj-chltrsTa ii 
deeoratad. 
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keep out birds. But in the most elaborate examples of 
later date the metope was decorated with sculpture in 
high relief. Those of the Parthenon contained groups, 
representing fights with Centaurs, Amazons, and Tro¬ 
ians. 

Above the frieze was the cornice, which, as a protection 
from the drip of the roof, projected to a distance, about 
one-third of the diameter of a column. Its chief members 
were a vertical band, known as the corona, and an under- 
part, the so^L The latter sloped down under the 
corona at about the same angle as the slope of tlie roof, 
and was decorated above each triglyph and metope with 
a or square block, studded with eighteen gut toe, or 

drops, a device that recalls the method of making fast the 
enils of the rafters with w'ooden pegs. 

The comice was carried np the two sloping edges of the 
roof, but here distinguished by an additional feature, the 
cymaimm or gutter. The triangle or gable thus formed 
by the three cornices was called the pediment. It was 
embellished at the top and ends with small pedestals, 
acroteria, on which stood fignrea or convent lonat orna¬ 
ments. 

In a Doric temple the corona, on the sides of the build¬ 
ing was withont a cymatinm, but studded instead w*ith 
ante-fixae, ornaments of terra-cotta or marble, placed 
opposite the end of each tile-ridge of the roof. The lat¬ 
ter, as we have already noted, W'aa covered with ides of 
marble or terra-cotta, and finished at the top with ridge- 
tilcs. 

The mere reading of these details is dry enough. They 
should be read with an eye on the examples illustrated 
but also with a mind constantly alert to think out the 
function and appropriateness of each feature. For the 
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principle of iletlenic conistructioQ was lb at every mem¬ 
ber should perform a special function. The architect’s 
logic would not permit him, as we say, to scud o hoy on 
a man's errand or waste a man by employing him at 
boy's work, still less to confuse the responsibility for 
the ftmction between two or more members. Accord¬ 
ingly, the student who is reading Intelligently "will as¬ 
sure himself at each step aa to what particular responsi¬ 
bility was laid upon each member and how appropriately 
it was hfted to Its function. 

Ionic Order, —from the grandiose simplicity of the 
Doric order we pass to the slenderer and more graceful 
and decorated order of the Ionic. It is almost like pass¬ 
ing from a masculine ton feminine tj'pe : from a reflection 
of the severe discipline of the old Dorian, ns perpetuated 
by the Spartans, to the more pieasnre-lovlng and elegant 
life of the wealthy loiiians; from the grave influence of 
the Olympian Zeus, chief god of the Dorians, to the grace 
of the youthful Apollo and Artemis, beloved of the loni- 
ons. 

For the Ionic order, ns the name implies, was developed 
by the Asiatic Hellenes whoso migration; from Armenia 
has been already noted. From them the Greeks of Eu¬ 
rope borrowed it. Among the earliest knowm examples 
are a Temple of Apollo at Naneratis, in Egypt, and the 
archaic Temple of Artemis, at Ephosns, botii belonging 
to about 560 B, c. The remains of the latter are in the 
British Museum. They include two capitals, inscribed 
with the name of Croesus, who is known to have con¬ 
tributed to the temple. 

As in the Doric order, the Ionic temple rested on a 
stylobote of three steps, but the column la also provided 
with a base. The latter was usnally composed of two 
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tor if of somi-drcular prolUe, soparateil by a concave 
moulding or scotia. Sornetimos^ as in the Erecbtbdon at 
AthcDB, tiiG base stood upon a square, fiat base-blocb, or 
plinths Frequently the tori were embclMsbed willi liori- 
Kontnl finlhigs or the interlacing wave-lines, culled guil- 
loehe. 

The Ionic shaft was proivorlionately higher than the 
Doric, being from 8 to 10 diarneters in height as compared 
■with the to 7 of the Doric. Consequently, the entasis 
was less. The intercolumiiiatioii was sometimes aa 
much ns two dinmeters. The shaft was incised with 
liventy-four narrow flutings, separated by flat-edged 
fillets. 

The caiiital usually commenced wdtU a narrow convex 
moulding, called the axiragalf which was often enriched 
with the alternate bead and spool ornament. Above this 
was the echinus, decorated with the egg-and-dnrt pattern. 
Hut the ecAtauj is only partly visible, since it is en- 
cronched upon by the main featore of the capital, a fUlet 
that passes across the face and at the sides W'inds in¬ 
ward upon itself, forming a volute, which projects Iw- 
youd the ac/iiiiu.?. Above this was a low abacus, enriched 
with ornament, on which set tlie architrave. 

In some iastances, as in the Erechtheion, the fiUct forms 
a looping carve, tho volute is enriched with intermediate 
fillets and the necking is decorated with the authcniion 
ornament. 

The Ionic capital presented awkward features wliicli 
tho ingenuity of the architects never quite sueeecdod in 
disguising. In the first place the abacus projocted be¬ 
yond the face of the architrave which from the side 
view offered an unsightly appearance. Secondly arose 
the problem of treating the volutes of tho corner col- 
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umns, so tliflt tlio effect might be symmetrical on both 
sides of the bnilding. This was solved by converting tbe 
side end of the capital into another face, the adjacent vo¬ 
lutes at the corner being brought out at an angle of 
forty^fivo degrees. This refiuUs in an awlniard arrange¬ 
ment at the twick where two half-volutes intersect each 
other at right angles. 

The Ionic arebitrave consists of two or more fa^cUe, 
or vertical faces, projecting one over the other. This 
recalls the original wooden construction and suggests that 
the lonians used planks, while the Dorians used a single 
beam. It was crowned with small mouldings, frequently 
enriched with ornament. 

Above this was the frieze, sometimes left plain, at 
other times enriched with sculptured reliefs. It was 
joined by a moulding to the cornice. 

The latter, in the simpler form ndopted by the Athen¬ 
ians, consisted of a plain corona, a fillet of bead-and-spool 
ornament, a row of sgp-atid^dar§ moulding, and the cyma- 

titim or gutter, which was often cmhellislied with lion 
heads. 

In Asiatic-Ionic examples, however, the comice was 
more elaborate: a row of narrow blocks or dentilSt 
croiiViied with a carved fillet, being inserted beneath the 
corona, while, further, the cymatinm was embellished 
^th a repeat of the antkemion decoration. This style 
is distin^iehod by the term Ornamented Ionic. 

The origin of the dentil may probably be traced to the 
Lycian Tombs, where they are represented by the ends of 
the beams of the roof or gable. The volute appears as 
a decorative feature on the facade of Rie so-called Tomb 
of Midas in P^gia. It also oeeuxs as a decorative fea¬ 
ture in Assyrian art and is found in the capitals of the 
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small coluiims of a pavilion represented in tbe reliefs at 
Khorsabad. The motive of the spiral is also found in 
MyceiuEan jewelry. Professor William H. Goodyear in 
his **Grammar of the Lotus,” auggests that the volute 
may have originated in successive variations of the Egyp¬ 
tian lotus patterns. 

The Doric and Ionic orders were sometimes combined 
in the same building, as in the Propykea. 

Corinthian Order.—The Corinthian order represents a 
still further advance in ornateness, which however by tlio 
Uellenic architects was confined to the capital of the 
column. For the base and shaft of the colunms and the 
entablature followed the Ionic order. The embellishment 
of the capital may have been derived from the old cna- 
tom of attaching metal ornaments or actual foliage to 
altars and pedestals i and it may he possible to trace itie 
growth of the Corinthian stylo from the Ionic in the re¬ 
peat of palmettes that occurs below the volutes in the 
capitals of the east portico of the Erechtheion. On 
the other band, the general bell-form of the capital may 
have been derived from Egyptian lotus capitals. 

The Corinthian order was used by tlie Athemaus only 
in their smaller structures * and reached its most refined 
form in the Ghoragic Monument of Lysicrates in Athens. 
Here the fiutings of the shaft terminate at the top in 
leaves that curve outward. Above them is a band tliat 
may have been covered with a bronse collar, from which 
spring a tow of small lotus leaves. Then come eight 
beautiful acanthus leaves, between each of which is an 
eight-petalled rosette, suggesting a lotus-flower. They 

1 tt WM •oui’ttiiiei uwd Sa eo&nection willi tfa» D«rl« order, m is (lie 
«Me ot the TbciM St EpldksreS, where tli« iBtenu) circle ot columiie !• ol 

tho CdrLntlilui ordet. 
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are sannoantod at the corners by staits of the acanthus, 
pardy alicathcd with leaves, tliat turn over with a spiral 
and form scrolls to support the abucuB. Tbe latter in 
the Corinthian order has concave aides. 

The details vary so much in Hellenic examples of 
Corinthian capitals that, as we have already noted, the 
tj'pe had not yet been developed into an independent 
order. Its final development was worked out by the Ro¬ 
mans, to whom its magnificence especially appealed. 

Ornament.—The acanthus plant belongs to Southern 
Europe and the warmer parts of Asia and Africa. The 
oommon species found throrughout the Jlcditerraucan, 
has large, deeply ent, hairy leaves. As a decorative mo¬ 
tive tbe Greeks first reproduced it in metal and then 
carved it in stone, using it with particularly fine effect 
on the upright form of tombstone known as stela. 
Ti\ hile they conventionaUsed the leaves, they preserved 
the character of vigorous and at the same time graceful 
growth. They gave a sharpness to the tips of the leaves 
that distinguishes their use of it from the Roman, 

The antkemion oraament is often called the “honey¬ 
suckle pattern’’ from its resemblance to that flower. But 
it is supposed to be a conventionalisation of the flower of 
the acanthns, while related as a decorative motive with 
the foims of the Egyptian lotus and the Persian palmctte. 

The epg-and^dart border presents a repeat in which 
the fom of an egg, set in a concave oval, alternates with 
a vertical bar that may or may not terminate below in a 
more or less pronounced arrow-tip. It permits the most 
subtle tr^traent of the planes of the egg, and of the con¬ 
trast ^tween tbe smooth surfaces and the sharpness of 
the other details. 

The bead^nd-spool repeat explains itself. It shows 
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a Tjirmtlon, Hccordisg’ aa tbe oonvcationalisation was 
derived from a spool that is wound or that is unwound. 

The ht^arl-leaft also sometimes called the lily-ieuff 
is a remarkable instance of the closeness with which the 
Greek artist studied nature and of the imagination he dis¬ 
played in simplifying the natural form into a convention, 
while at the same time preserving the principles of its 
constraction. 

Projections. —^Unlike Egyptian architecture, the Hel¬ 
lenic is distinguished by the number and importance of its 
projections; which may be compared to the lines, angles, 
and curves which constitute the features of a human face 
and give it e^cpression. They aro the means by which the 
architect engraves upon his buildings expressive designs 
of light and shade. We have already spoken of the pro¬ 
jections involved in the column and entablatnre, hut may 
now specifically enumerate the various types of moulding 
that these involve; noting at the some time the particular 
ornament that was employed on eaclb if it were deco¬ 
rated. For such WHS the logic and refinement of the 
Hellenic taste that it adopted motives of amament tlwt 
corresponded to the planes of the surfaces of the mould¬ 
ing. 

Thus, when the moulding took the form of the cyma 
recta — a curve outward growing into a curve inward— 
Hogarth's “Hue of beantj’" — the decorative feature ap¬ 
plied to it was the anthemion, whoso curves have a cor¬ 
responding direction- On the other hand, for tljo re¬ 
versed form of monlding, known as the cyma reverm 
where the inward precedes the outward curve, they used 
the heart-leaf. Again, the moulding known as ovolo, in 
which tho contour of an egg is followed, is enriched with 
the egg-and-darl. 
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The fillet, a Buial! band used to Eeparatc the other 
mouldings, was usually left plain; as also were the simple 
hollow, calletl ctivetto, and the deep hollow which sep¬ 
arated the two tori iu the base of oolunms. Wbea the 
torus was embellished, the motives used on the semi¬ 
circular surface were the interweave or plait, known as 
guilloche, or rows of leaves, tied 'with bands, so that the 
moulding resembled a wreath. Another small, separat¬ 
ing moulding was the bead, which in contour approaches 
a circle, and, when decorated, received the bead-and-spool 
enricliment. 

The distinction of the Hellenic use of all these mould¬ 
ings and enrichments was the extreme delicacy of the 
cutting, which the hardness of the marble permitted and 
the clear sunshine helped to reveal; so that it has been 
said that "while the Hellenes built like Titans, they fin¬ 
ished like jewellers*” But this did not involve a finick¬ 
ing precision, for it was but an instance of the feeling 
for proportion and choice relation of parts to one another 
that embraced the whole building. 

Organic Relations,—The height of the building was 
thoughtfully proportioned to the length and width; the 
height of the shaft of the column was considered in. rela¬ 
tion to the diameter. Similar care was expended on the 
proportions of the several members of the capitals and 
entablature, aud the intercolumniatlon bore relation to 
the lower diameter of the shafts. In every particular, 
great or little, the effort was to create a unified impres 
aiou of organic harmony and rhytlunical relations. 

JTow the term organic is primarily used of the living 
bodies of animals and plants, the parts of which are not 
only oonnected but perform certain functions in relation 
to the well-being of the whole. And it is an exteasion of 
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this idcA that tbo HellciiGS applied to the geometrical 
harmony on which their architecture was based. They 
considered the fimetioDS of each part—the amount of sup¬ 
port it gave or strain it had to sustain and so forth; aud 
having made provision for this as constructors, they were 
consistent to the principle also in their irstbetic considcr- 
aiion as artists. They modified the sculptural decoration 
according to the function of the parts; giving least to 
those w'hose function of support was most important and 
increasing the quantity and tlic boldness of the curving 
as the structural strain diminiHhcd. 

Thus the shaft of the column was free of any carving 
except the Buting, which, however, served the purpose of 
channels to carry the rain water and hcljied to preserve 
the mass from decay. The capital in the Doric style was 
not enriched with omnment, and Bimilarly plain, with 
very few exceptions, was the architrave. Meanwhile, 
sculptured figures in high relief were introdneed into the 
metopes which originally bad been openings, while the 
tympanum or flat surface of the pediment received groups 
of figures in the round. This increased boldness of relief, 
accompanjcd by foreshortening of the figures, was 
adopted to offset the diminisbing effect that their greater 
distance from the spectator’s eye would othervi’ise have 
su^ested- Moreover, in the sculptures, as in the carv¬ 
ing of the mouldings, the varying quantities of light were 
considered. The mouldings on the outside of a temple in 
full sunlight were differently planned from those in tlic 
interior; and the shadow cast by the cornices was taken 
into account in graduating the relief of the sculptures in 
the metopes and pediments. 

Nor was the actual work done by artists, Imt under 
their supervision by pupils and masons. Prom the reC’ 
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ordai of pa3'i:noiita made to tiic Bcalptors who worked on 
tho Ercclitbeioa it appears that they were ordinary ma^ 
sons, some of them not eron citizens, who were paid for 
each fig^ure the sum of tip dradtnis, or 12 dollars I 

Finally, tho decoration of a Greek Temple comprised 
not only sculpture, but also paiuting. A large part of 
every Doric temple was covered W'ith strong, bright col¬ 
ours, while eortaiu prominent details w'cro treated witli 
elaborate patterns. The figures of the sculpture also 
were painted and relieved against n background of con¬ 
trasted colour. 

It has been discovered that the triglj’pbg w^erc painted 
blue and the metopes red and that the meuldlngs were 
decorated with omaiuent in red, blue, green, and gold. 
The walla and the columns were probably stained yellow 
or buff, perbapa by tho use of wax melted on the surface 
{encaustic}. 

Asynunctries or Befinements.—It might seem that, in 
the various particulars we have noted, Uellenig intellect 
and feeling htid exhausted the possibilities of rednement. 
But there is j'et another instance, which was first revealed 
by the detailed measurements of Hellenic temples made 
independently by two Englishmen, Francis Cranmor Pen¬ 
rose and John Pennethome, and by a German architect, 
Jo8ei>h Hoffer. The results were publiehed in 1838 and 
in 1851, and have been corroborated by other students. 
They are known as ardutectural “refinemonta'* or 
“asiTniaetries/’ 

It had been assumed that, since the form of the temple 
tj-pe was apparently symmetrical, it also involved abso- 
Into syTumotrj' of details; tliat geometrical regularity and 
mathematical aocnracy were the necessary and natural 
conditions of the arebitcctural design. By those iuvesti- 
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gators, however, it was discovered that though the prin¬ 
ciples of geometry and mathematics were the foundation 
of the phinnLug ami designing, regularity and accuracy 
were purposely nvuided; and that so far from the details 
being symmetrical they exhibit intentional asiTnmctrics. 

One of these irregularities is the aubstitution of curved 
for straight lines. We have already mentioned the entii- 
ais or swell in the vertical contour of the column—fact 
not observed by modem nrdntects until 1810} but curva¬ 
ture is also found In the horizontal lines of the fltylohato 
and the architrave, frieze, and cornice, and in the gable 
lines of the pediments. And since these were disravered 
other variations of eqnal importance and signlficanco 
have been found, 

“In the Parthenon, for inBtance,''' (the quotation la 
from the writings of Profeasor William il. Goodyear) 
“surfaces or members which arc set true to perpendicular 
are most exceptional. Perhaps the end walls are the 
only exception. All the columns lean inward about throe 
inches in thirty feet toward the centra of tlie huilding. 
The side walls lean inward. The ant®, or flat pilsstera at 
the angles of the ends of the walls, lean forward one unit 
in eighty*two nntts. The faces of the architrave and 
frieze loon backward, whereas the acroteria, the face of 
the cornice and the face of the fillet between architrave 
and frieze lean forward. Furthermore, the columns and 
capitals of the Parthenon are of unequal size, and the 
widths of the metopes and the intereolvimnar spacings are 
also unequal." 

The discovery of these variations was pooh-poohed by 
architects who had been trained to believe that “correct" 
architecture depended upon geometrical regularity and 
mathematical accuracy. They dismissed them lightly as 
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“niaaon’s errors/* But this TPill not hold for threo rca* 
aons. Firstly, these as3'iniuetrie3 only occur in the finest 
examples, where the design and the details arc of su¬ 
perior refinement and the skill of the masons most uunus- 
takable. Secondly, tho number of variations increases 
pro rata with the superiority of the design, reaching their 
maximum in the ParthenoiL And, thirdly, in cases which 
are unquestionably due to mason's errors the amount of 
tho variation is practically negligible. Is it likely, for 
example, that the masons who brought the two ends of 
tlie Parthenon within one quarter of an inch of being ex¬ 
actly equal in width, would have been so careless as to 
let the presumably horizontal lines curve up four inches 
on the sides of the buildings and two inches at its ends! 
Or, again, would they have committed so flagrant an error 
as giving the stylobate a convex cuivo upward, since 
it necessitated a corresponding curve to the base of each 
column, n most difficult and delicate operation of cutting? 
The i>erfect adjustment of these two curves, by the way, 
is one of many arguments against the theory that these 
variations were caused by settlements in the foundations 
or, in the case of the Parthenon, by the explosion which 
wrecked it in 1687, when it was being used by the Turks 
as a powder magazine. 

The fact having been established that these variations 
were intentional, how are they to be explained? A gen¬ 
erally accepted explanation of the cur%’atures in place of 
straight lines has been that they were intended to correct 
an optical effect of curvature in the opposite direction. 
Thus, if the contour of a colnmn shaft were a straight 
line, it would appear to the eye to curve inward; aimi- 
larly, the horizontal lines of the stylobate and entablature 
would appear to sag downward. Accordingly, the *‘re- 
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fincmcnts” were designed aa optical coirectloua of optical 
effects of irregularity; in other words, geometrical effect 
is supposed to have heen sought by departures from geo- 

metric fact^ . 

This, boweyer, would not explain tbo otiier yariationa 
that have been noted. Moreover, it is contradicted even 
in the case of enrvatures by a discovery of Professor 
Giovannoni of Borne, that the facade of the Temple at 
TJri has a curvature in The colnmiia, that is to say, 

arc not set to a straight Hue but to a curve which is con¬ 
cave to the exterior; conBcquently the entablature ia cor¬ 
respondingly curved, the effect of which to the eye ^ 
looks up is the very one that it was explained the archi¬ 
tects strove to avoid—‘U sag downward from the ends. 
In this case they deliberately designed the facade to pro¬ 


duce the effect. 

This explanation of optical correct ions, then, as well as 
others, have been proved erroneous by Professor "Willi am 
H. Goodyear, who bas made a life-long study of ao 
eabjeet and carried his mvestigations also into Gothic 
architecture, in which, as we shall see, he has discovc^ 
numerous instauees of refinements and asytnmetnes. 
His explanation, supported by a wealth of conclusive evi- 
denoe wbith is set forth in his “Greek Befinements, is 
that the motive was sesthetic. The refinements were miw- 
ulationa designed to please the eye by avoiding the in¬ 
artistic effects produced by formal monotoTiy- '^ey 
were planned to do away with the monotony and ngnhty 
that result from geometrical regularity and mathemati^ 
accuracy and to introduce a suggestion of elasticity. 
They imparted to the structure something of tie irrega- 


. A e<.r«.poDdidir cumrt«« in 1*® 

«chit.rtuf^ fer iB th* Tempi* Caiirt it Mtilnet 
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larity that characterises organic growth. It is beeauae, 
with rare esceptiona, they arc not found in modem claa- 
aical bnildiags, that the latter appear hy comparison so' 
stiff and formal. 

These asymmetries, in fact, were intended to offset 
tho liability of the beauty's becoming ^'faultily fault- 
less, icily regular, splendidly nnll, dead perfection no 
more. ^' 


With few exceptions the HeUenic temple was oriented; 
its four aides facing exactly the four points of the com¬ 
pass, the principal entrance being on the east. It opened 
into the cella which was nsuaUy divided into what may 
be called a nave and side aisles by two rows of columns 
winch earned smaller columns that supported the pitch 
of the roof. Where the coUa waa narrow, as in the Tem¬ 
ple of ApoUo Epictirioa (‘^The Helper") at Basgse, near 
Phigaleia, the rows of columns were replaced by half- 
columns, attached to projections from side walls. Tho 
eella was ooeopied by the statue of the deity, which in the 
case of the Parthenon was the Athene Parthenos, the 
Maiden Athene, one of the most renowned works of Phid- 
laa. The draped figure of the goddess was represented 
standmg, armed with helmet, spear and shield, snppori- 
mg m one ^d a Wing&d Victory. The statue was about 
forty feet high and of the kind known as “chrj’selephan- 
tme, ’ the draperies and accessories being of gold plates, 

the flesh parts ivoiy, with precious stones inserted in the 
eyes. 


Be^d this statue was the entrance to a small room, 
situated between the cella and the opisthodomos, an ex- 
eeptio^I feature from which the name of the temple was 
derived. It waa the Parthenon proper, or Virgin's 
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Cb^mbcr, which scgiqs to bave been iifiod aa a treasury. 
Its ceiling was supported by four lonie ooIuulds. 

The Ionic order in conjunction with the Doric was also 
employed in the Fropyl^ea or luoDumental gateway of the 
Acropolis. This masterpiece of Mneslcles presents an 
irregularity of plan, eshibiting the Ilellenic architect’s 
readincES to adapt his design to the peculiarities of the 
site. While Doric columns mark the esterior, Ionic were 
used in the interior to dignify the central passageway. 
A similar use of this order for Interior embellishment 
was adopted by Ictinus, the chief architect of the Par¬ 
thenon, in his otherwise Doric design of the Temple of 
ApoUo Epicorios. 

On the other hand, the Ionic order was employed on 
the exterior of the Erechtheiou, another ivork of Mnesi- 
cles also irregular in plan. It occupies a sloping site on 
the Acropolis, where an older temple, hamt by the Per¬ 
sians, had stood. Spoils of the Persian conquest were 
preserred In it with other relics, held in special venera¬ 
tion. The nucleus of the design is a eella wltliout colon¬ 
nades (apteral), the sanctuary of Athena Folias (the 
City’s (Guardian) and of Erechtbens (a mythic hero of the 
Atlienians) and the Ocean-god, Poseidon The exterior is 
distinguished by two Ionic porticoes, and by a third, a 
smaller one, in which the columns are replaced by caryat¬ 
ides, six draped female figures whose heads support the 
architrave. .^Ul these figures face south, the three to the 
west resting their weight on the right legs; the three 
eastern on the left — ^in each case the outer legs—^thus 
giving to the outer contour of their bodies the effect of 
entasis. 

Another Ionic mcample on the Acropolis is the Temple 
of Athene Nike (Victory), known as the Temple of Nike 
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Aptorosj tho term “Winglosa,” howover, not describing 
the statue of the goddess but, as used above, the styl'^ 
of the desigu—^without colonnades. 

Theatres.—Only second in importance to the Hellenic 
temples were the theatres. Both served us memorials of 
the ancient traditions of the race and ns an incentive to 
higher citizenship. For the drama, which had its origin 
in religious observances, was n civic institution, luain- 
tainG<l by the state and free to all citizens. 

Tbe origin of the Greek drama is to bo found in tho 
primitive worship of Dionysos, the god of productive¬ 
ness, and to the last the Greek stage and anditoriura per¬ 
petuated in their form some trace of their religions ori¬ 
gin The nucleus was an altar consecrated to Dionysos. 
In earliest times each family may have erected its own 
altar, presided over by the father of the family as priest. 
Later each community would have its official priest, and 
on the god’s foast-day all the villagers would move in 
procession to the common altar, headod by the priest and 
n choir of singers, trained by bim. The altar reached, 
the priest would mount the pedestal, surrounded by the 
choir, while tbe body of worshippers disposed them¬ 
selves around the spot. TJie priest would recite the 
greatness of the god and at intervals the choir of voices 
would chant the dithyrambic song, moving around tbe 
altar and accompanying the song with rbytlimic move¬ 
ment of body and limbs. 

From this root of a Tellgions diama in time grew suc¬ 
cessive stems. The prowess of some hero would be 
adopted as a theme. At first the priest, or it may bo 
some wandering poet, would narrate the story; later he 
would treat it in the first person, impersonating the hero, 
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sometimes ertgagiiig- in diaiogn^e wilU the clioruB. Still 
Inter, other pcrsomiges in the story would be separately 
impersonated, and so the scope of the dramatic represen¬ 
tation developed. 

Meanwhile the alTair stUl maintained a semi-religions 
character; the place of presentation was still around the 
altar of Dionysos nod the chorna was retained, taking its 
part in the action with explanation and comment, still 
delivered, however, in dithyrambic measure and with ac¬ 
companiments of rhythmic gesture. The platform of the 
altar being limited in space, the dialogue was usually 
confined to two actors at a time, though a tliird was some¬ 
times allowed If there were other diaraeters involved, 
these actors would often “double'’ the parts; disguising 
themselves by change of costume, c8]>ccialiy by the use 
of mask's. This demanded some kind; of a screen behind 
which the actors could change their costumes and also 
wait until their presence was required. Skins hung upon 
poles would at first serve the purpose, or a skene or tent, 
from which we derive our word scene, might be used. 
■Whichever it were, it would interfere witli the view of 
the action from the back and so draw the audience to 
the “front*’ 

The most important remains of HeUenic theatres are 
the Theatre of Dionysos,* cat out of the side of the 
Acropolis, and the theatre at Epidauros, in Argolis, 
Greece. The plan of the theatre of Dionysos is that of 
a semi-circle, the ends of which are prolonged for a short 
distance in a dtreetion at right angles to the front of the 
skenc. Within the horseshoe was the circular orchestra, 

1 Erected vMrt After the deatli of EortptdH. vhece plAr*< 

of anti Sopboclesi performed In i^mpomry th^Alrei. 
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still whole at EpidauroSj in which the main action was 
carried on by actors and chorus. A different plim is 
given by the Bnman architect, Vitruvius. It is to be 
noted, however, that Vitruvius lived in the reign of An¬ 
gus tnSp by which time what w^as pure IleEenic had become 
modi tied hy foreign inHuonces into nelleni&tic, lie re¬ 
lates, for sample, that in his time the height of the 
lo^eion or speaking platform—the stage of to-day—was 
from 10 to 12 feet* In earlier times, including probably 
the i>eriod of the Classic drama, the logeion was the pkt- 
form around the altar, supplemented possibly hy a plab 
fonn two or three feet high extending across the front of 
the skene, from w'hich, at certain points in the play, some, 
at least, of the act era spoke* This platform, being in 
front of the scone and enclosed at the skies hy projec¬ 
tions of the latter, was called the proskenion^ from w'hich 
is derived our word prosceninm wdth its different mean¬ 
ing. 

By the time that tile Hellemo theatre had evolved into a 
permanent structure, the jJteac, originally a temporary 
screen, took the form of an architectural baekgroun<i 
some ten feet high, with a central door for the entrances 
of the actors. But the Idea of the original screen was 
perhaps retained in the row of columns which stood a lit¬ 
tle in front of the ^ke^ne, and could be used, if needed, for 
the hanging of curtains or even of painted doths. Mean- 
while, the roof of the portico, whicli extended from the 
colnmns to the sAciiC, could be utilised by the actors at 
certain stages of the drama*^ 

The Interest of the disenssiou raised by Vitruvius^ de- 

1 STota UiE fllnulArStjf af tiiJi jwrtico to the prD|«ticii from tlio lack of 
on ElIiciibtfOiiiQ lU^. 
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Ecription consista in the fiuestion how far the actors 
mingled with or were separated from the chorus, which 
continued to ocenpy the orchestra or circle on the floor of 
the unditorinm, corresponding to the place of the orches¬ 
tra stalls in a mo<1em theatre. The orchestra of a Greek 
theatre was originally tlie sole “stage,’' but gradually, 
as the dramaa involved more compleidty of scenes, the 
actors w'ould vary their position between the ordiestra 
and the prosceninm; and later, in HellGiustic times, as 
the religious origin of the drama was forgotten and tlie 
use of a chorus began to fall into abeyance, the use of the 
prosceninm would increase. 

Finally, when the Romans began to imitate the Greek 
drama, they dropped the chorus; the acting was confined 
to the proscenium, and the orchestra no longer needed 
for the play, became a part of the anditorium, reserved 
for distinguished spectators. The Roman theatre, in 
fact, like our own, represented thoftomplete separation 
of the audience and the stage. 

OdeiOD. —Supplementing the theatre was the Ode ion 
or concert hall, which was constructed on the some gen¬ 
eral lines but distinguished bj' the addition of a roof for 
aeoustio purposes. The oldest known is the Skias at 
Sparta, so called from its roof resembling the top of a 
pnrasol. Tlic Odeion of Pericles, which served as a 
model for subsfiqnent halls, was built on the aontheastem 
slope of the Acropolis, its roof being made in imitation 
of the tent of Xerses and constructed of the masts of 
Persian vessels, captured at the battle of Salamis, The 
most magnificent example, however, was erected a. d. 162 
on the southwest slope, by a wealthy citizen, Hefodes At- 
ticiis, in memory of his wife, Its ceiling is said to have 
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bfieo. oQinpos^d of beatos of cedar, car\'ed with omamciit, 
while decoratioDs in the form of paintings and other 
works of art embellished the Interior, which had accom¬ 
modation for eight thoasand persons. 
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CIVILISATION 

Such empire as HeUas achieved was euecceded hy the 
Roman Empire. The earlier, as wo have seen, was a a 
empire loosely founded on kiasliip of race, ideals, and 
character, and on common interests of commerce. It was 
an empire of individnnlism; preserving the individnality 
of cities and tlieir individual states, prodncing a few men 
of rare individuality and, as it spread tUronghont the 
Mediterranean, planting colonies which maintained their 
independence hoth against the ilotherland of Mellas and 
the people in their immediate surroundings. It was, 
from the first, on empire of the sp^ and, as such, sur- 
vived its physical dissolution andr^as inainta.ined its 
dominion over the human mind even to the present time. 

On the contrary, the Roman Empire, in so far as it sue* 
cceded, was an empire of constructive organisation. It 
grewi cell by cell, each added cell becoming gradually im¬ 
pregnated with the life-principle of the earliest one, so 
that every part of the unwieldy body was an organic part 
of the whole. Thus, in time, each independent city and 
its adjoining community, alien races and huge slices of 
foreign territory, became gradually absorbed into the 
practical system of government that originated with the 
little settlement of IJitins which first occupied tho Pala¬ 
tine Hill and then extended its authority over tho seven 
hills of Rome. Part after part became absorbed into the 
system of the X^ex Bomana and enjoyed the benefits of 
the Pax Romana. The Roman dtizenship, judiciously 
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c:ctended over the whole empire, carried wUh it auhsian- 
lial rights and equally anbatantial duties. The provinces 
of the empire coutributed men of learning, generals, and 
statesmen to the central government. In time some of 
the provinces, notably those of Spain and Southern 
France, became more characteristically Roman than 
Rome herself. They had absorbed her system and her 
culture, and, far removed from the petty intrigues which 
convulsed the capital, reached a degree of civilisation that 
represented the fiuest product of the Roman ideal; an 
ideal that included individual uprightness, a sense of 
scr^'ice and self-sacrSlice for the common weal, and a high 
regard for order. It was a practical ideal, little con¬ 
cerned with abstractions, not devoted to excessive refine¬ 
ment, but centred on the efTectual accompUshment of the 
individual an d collective Tcquirementa of eveiy'day life. 

It is true that tins ideal was never fully achieved. 
This is only to saj^tbat the ideal wag truly human and 
therefore at the mercy of human chances and weaknesses. 
Jloreover, that it was really an ideal; a principle of life, 
tliat is to say, wliich by reason of its bigness was only 
possible of partial achievement. And if the Romans 
failed in achieving theirs, they failed nobly, and with suf¬ 
ficient success to have left behind them a legacy of law 
and order and constructive principles of government that, 
like the cultural ideals of the Hellenes, survive to the 
present time. 

And the Roman Empire played a part in the progress 
of the world, more immediately necessary than that of 
Hellas. The latter’s Empire of Spirit was in advance of 
its age. The world outside of tho senttered outposts of 
Hellos was too rude, too backward in the very necessaries 
of life, to accept its message of beauty. Recognising 
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this, the TTellenes called all other races and nations bar¬ 
barians and hold aloof from them. The Homans, on tho 
contrary, absorbed the aliens, instilled into them tho rudi¬ 
ments of their own civilisation, while taking advantage of 
any good trait in the people themselves, so that they 
helped them to rise out of themselves to a higher plane of 
living. In a lawless world they became the great ex¬ 
ponents of order, the npbullders and engineers of a sys¬ 
tem of organised society, and so firmly did they lay the 
foundations and so strongly did tlicy build that, although 
subsequent hordes of barbarians overthrew the dominion 
of the ernpiro of Rome and laid waste many of the visible 
signs of Lor building, the destroyers wore gradually ab¬ 
sorbed into her system and became its continuers. 

Therefore, when we consider the Eonrnna specifically 
in relation to architecture, we look back to tliem as tire¬ 
less and prodigious builders, const m^rtors, and ongineeis, 
whose sense of beauty in architecture, as weE as their 
aspirations in allbranehes of higher culture, were derived 
from the llellenes. Tlieir respect for tlie latter was such 
that so long as possible they tried to treat them as an 
independent power, with whom they could pursue the 
mutual advantages of commerce. GradaaEy, however, 
the tangle of politics made absorption necessary, and 
after a series of invasions Hellas herself became a prov¬ 
ince of the Roman Empire. 

"War, in those days, as for centuries after, involved the 
barbarous practice of looting, and the Romans, with their 
shrewd instinct for acquiring what thej' most needed for 
their own development, bore buck home in increasing 
quantity the treasures of architect a rat and sculptural art. 
Later, as the power of HeBas dwindled, Rome became tho 
centre to which Hellenic artists and scholars Hocked. 

im 


now TO STUDY AncniTECTDEE 

The conquest of Hellns and gradual absorption of a 
part of her culture occupied the secoud century hefore 
tbo Christian era and the earlier years of the hrst. By 
this time, however, Home herself had become a prey to 
the rivalries of political factions, hegiunlng with the con¬ 
spiracy of Sulla and ending with the civil war that fol¬ 
lowed npon the assassination of Jnlins C®snr. The lat¬ 
ter'a great-nephew, Oetavlanns, in conjnnctioii with Marc 
Antony, conquered Brutus aod Cassius at Philippi in 
Macedonia and Octaviauus assumed authority over the 
West, while ^Vntony estahlished himself as ruler in the 
East. But Ms infatuation for Cleopatra raised the sus¬ 
picion in Borne that he intended to marry' her and make 
himself despot of an Oriental empire with Alexandria as 
its capital- W ar was declared against him as a national 
enemy and he was defeated at Actinm, n. c* 31. Tbo au- 
tliority of Oetavian^ wag now supreme. Eepublicanisin, 
as a practical form ^f goveminent, was dead. Conditions 
demanded one-nmn rule and Octavianus, in b. c. 27, re¬ 
sign^ his oflieo as Triumvir and received from tbo Scaatc 
the title of Augustus, which hitherto hud been reserved 
for the gods. 

During this period of struggle the Hellenic influence 
hud been rapidly growing. The sons of the ruling class 
had Greek tutors; many studied in the schools of Athens 
and Ehodes, and Roman writers began to emulate the 
Greek aothors. Ctcsar published hig Commentaries on 
the Gallic War and on the Civil War; Sallust wrote on 
the Conspiracy of Catiline and the Jngnrthinc War and 
Cornelias Kepos compiled biographies of eminent men. 
Cicero published under the name of Philippics” the 
speeches which he made against Antony in the Senate, 
as well as ‘‘Letters” to vnrions friends on the topics of 
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the times, while Lucretius composed in verse a treatise 
on the ‘'Nature of the World" and Varro was the author 
of an cncyclopoedio work relating to the history, geog- 
raphy, agriculture, law, literature, philology, philoBopliy, 
and religion of the Homans. To Varro also had boon as¬ 
signed by Julius CflEsar the collection of a public Library 
of Greek and Homan writers. 

The euthusiaam for Uteraturo was encouraged by Au¬ 
gustus and his minister, Mycnmaa, who saw in it a means 
of allaying the bitterness of party strife. To tills, tho 
“Angustan" or “Golden Age," as the writers called it in 
flattery of their patron, belong Horace, Livy, and Virgil. 

In an elTort also to lead the people back to tbc honour¬ 
able simplicity of their forefathers, Angnstus revived the 
ancient religions ceremonies and restored the temples. 
He become chief poutiiT and, being regarded as the son of 
the deified Jtilius—in reaUty, Iii^ great-nephew— was 
treated almost as a divinity in Home and deified by the 
provincials who built temples in his honour. 

It was in the Augustan Age that Komau architecture 
virtually commenced and its developments are associated 
with Imperial rule. Of the period iramGdiately preceding 
the new era Mommsen writes as follows; “There was in 
tlie world as Cajsar found it much of the noble heritage 
of past centuries and an infinite abundance of pomp and 
glorj', but little spirit, still loss taste and least of all true 
delight in Ufe. It was indeed, an old world; and even 
the richly gifted patriotism of Caesar could not make it 
young again.”' 

Home, tho heart of the Empire, was cor^pt. The rul¬ 
ing class coveted pensions from the public exchequer to 
be spent on Inxurioos living; while the mass of the popu¬ 
lace clamoured for “panem et ciroenses”—feeding and 
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shows at the public charge. To satisfy tiieir hunger both 
classes would have taxed the provinces. But among the 
chief duties of the emperors were the development of the 
resources of the provinces and the protection of the fron¬ 
tiers j and, while the best of the emperors performed these 
functions from high motives, even the worst found it poli¬ 
tic to court the growing power of the provinces. Thus, 
the main vitality of the empire was in its extremities, aud, 
although the emperors beautified Rome, they also en¬ 
couraged public works of utility and beauty in the prov¬ 
inces* To this end a law was passed, permitting mnnici- 
pahties to receive bequests and gifts from private indi- 
vidnals. In the liberality with which wealthy provincials 
enriched their commnnitica. Dr, Ferrero, the latest his¬ 
torian of Rome, seen a parallel to tho munificent pub- 
Hc gifts of American miUionaires. 

Accordingly, this great era of Roman building left its 
impress not only upon Italy, but in Greece and northward 
as far as the Danube, in Asia Minor, Syria, Palestine, 
^gypt, along the whole Northern coast of Africa, und in 
Spam, France, and Great Britain as far as the Firth of 
Fortlu It was distinguished not onlv by the magnitude 
of the operations but also by their character. 

'Whereas iu Egypt the architectural w'orks had con¬ 
sisted of temples and tombs; and in Hellas these had been 
supplemented by theatres and odeia; wlide Assyria and 
Persia left their memorials in palaces, those of the Roman 
Empire embraced alt of these types and many more* The 
Romans apphed arcMtecture to the practical needs of 
evei 7 <tay life, and reinforced it with engineering. They 
overlaid the Empire with fine trunk-roads^ tnany of whicli 
sumve to-day; constructed sewerg; spanned rivers witii 
bridges; conveyed water in countless miles of aqueducts; 
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erected fora and marteLplaeeSj trinmplial arehos^ tem- 
l)les^ palaces, villaa, batbs, basilicas, theatres, and hippo¬ 
dromes | providing alike for the necessities of life, the 
needs of government, and the amnacments and laxnries 
of li’^dng. 

To accomplish so prodigionfl an amount of buildiTig the 
Romans systematise the methods of constniction in re¬ 
gard to both the labour and the material The labour was 
mainly of an unskilled kind, Includiog soldiers of the 
legions, slaves, and subjects liable through debt or other 
causes to statute labour. This employment of unskilled 
labour ivas made possible by the Roman habit of carr)4ug 
the principle of repetition of motives to its utmost limit, 
and also by the metbods of constmetion which they in¬ 
vented. 

This was ibo extended use of concrete. During the 
Republic the KomariB had followed the Greek method of 
building with large blocks of stone, uucoimectcd with 
mortar. Their practical spirit, however, urged them to 
make a more coonomical use of materials and instead 
of composing the walls entirely of blocks of stone or mar¬ 
ble, they used these or bricks as a facing, filling in the 
thiekTiess of the wall with small fragments of stone mixed 
with lime or mortar* 

They had been led to this practice by the exiatonce of 
n volcanic product of clean, saudy earth, found 
in Rome and in greater quantities at Po^zuoli on the Bay 
of Naples, which, when mixed with lime, formed a con¬ 
crete of oKceptional hardness, strength, and durability- 
iraterial, approsimating the properties of poK^olana and 
lime, was procnrable in all parts of the Empire* Ac¬ 
cordingly the x^so of this method of construction ga^O a 
aimilarity to Roman building everywhere. 
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Wiile the chief, and almost sole btiildinff material in 
Greece was marble, the geological formation of Italy sup¬ 
plied stone as well as marble and plentiful supplies of 
clay, which was eouverted into terra-cotta or bricks. The 
bricks were of two shapes: either square, from 1 to 2 feet 
in size and 2 inches thick or triangular in plan and of 
about IVj inches in thickness. The latter were especially 
used for the facing of the walls, their pointed ends being 
driven into the concrete to form the smooth surfaces, 
while at the corners the points projected. In Rome itself 
the following materials were available: iraveHine, a hard 
limestone from Tivoli; tufa, a volcanic substance of which 
the hills of Rome are mainly composed; and peperiao, a 
stone of volcanic origin from Mount AJbano, 


While Roman architecture was developed under the 
stimulus of Greek art and cnlture it probably owes its 
origin to the example of the Etraseans. 

The origin of this race is nneertoiii, but its own tradi¬ 
tions ascribe it to Lydia in Asia Minor, whence it may 
have passed during that general migration from liellas 
into It^y about b. c. 1000. It was for long the dominant 
power in Italy, estending at various times over a terri- 
tory that reached from the Tiber to the Apennines, and 
southward mto Campania. This gave the Etruscans 
coi^nd of the Tyrrheman Sea and made them eommer- 
ciai rivals of the Cartbagenians. Their enmity toward 
the rjsmg city of Borne would be natural and some au- 
thontjca belmvo that the reign of the Tarquin kings was 
Etruscan domination. Then the Romans ex- 
peUed the tyraufs, established a republic of their Ottm, 
and by degrees wore down the power of the Etruscans, 
who had become enervated through increase of luxurv! 
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Tbeir civilisation lon^ antedated that of the Romans. 
The earliest remainB of art, fonnd in Etruria, are now be¬ 
lieved to have been imported from Hellas; bat tbc tombs 
have revealed a quantity of later art objects wbieh prove 
this people to have been skilful in the modelling and 
colouring of terra-cotta, in mural paintings, jcwellciy, 
and honsebold adornments. 

'‘The houses of the earliest period, to judge by the 
burial nms, known from their shape aa 'hut-nms,' 
were small single room const ructions of rectangular plan, 
similar to certain types of the capanae used bj' tbc shep¬ 
herds to-day. Probably the walls were wattled and the 
roofs were certaiidy thatched, for the uma show plainly 
the long beams fastened together at tbo top and hanging 
from the ridge down each side." (Encyclopicdia liritan- 
nica, “Etraria.") Tombs erected even later than tbc 
fiftli century a. c. were cut in imitation of a most simple 
form of post and beam construction. The dements of the 
decoration, such as capitals, mouldings, rosettes, pat¬ 
terns, etc., were borrowed from Greece, Egypt, and else¬ 
where. 

The architectoral remains comprise tombs, city walls, 
gateways, bridges, and aqueducts, the walls of which arc 
remarkable for their cycIopean masonry, while the gen¬ 
eral character of the construction resembles the early 
w'ork of Tiryns and Mycena*. 

No example remains of Etmscan temples, but Vitru¬ 
vius has described them. The plan was nearly sqnare 
and the cella was dmded into three chambers, since it was 
in groups of three that the Etmscans worshipped their 
deities. The columns represented in mde form the 
Doric order, act so far apart that it is concluded they 
were surmonnted by beams of timber. A further dis- 
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tmction of the Etruscan temple, adopted by the Komana, 
Tvaa the replacing' of the atylobatc by a podium. This 
was a continuous pedestal or low wall on which the 
columns were carried. It was approached in front by 
a flight of steps, enclosed between the prolongation of 
the side-walls of the podium. The most famona example 
was the Temple of Jupiter on the Capitoline HUJ, dedi¬ 
cated B. o. 509, which contained three chambers, for tlie 
statues of Jupiter, Minerva, and Juno. It was destroyed 
hy fire n. c. 83, and rebuilt by Sulla, who brought over for 
the purpose some of the Corinthian columns from the 
temple of Zeas Olympius in Atbons. (See p. 122,) 

Until recently the great sewer, or ‘'Cloaca Ma,xiina,” 
of Rome, constructed about b. c, 578, baa been attributctl 
to the Etruscans and considered a proof that they intro¬ 
duced the use of the arch to the Romans, But in IJWJS, 
when excavating tlie Forum, Commendatorc Eoni proved 
that the drain was originally uncovered and that the arch, 
which consists of three rings of voussoirs, each 2 feet 6 
inches high, was added at the end of the Republic. 
"Thus the honour, not of discovering the arch, for it 
was known in the East, as w*e noted, but of popularising 
its use, docs not belong to the Etrurians, tliongh they did 
use it at a comparatively late time for city gates, as at 
Voltcrra." (Eneyclopjcdia Britannica, "Etruria,'’) 

FoDowing Augustus, the emperors under whom Roman 
urchitectnre chiefly fiourished were: Nero (a. d 54-69), 

\ csi^sian (69-79), Trajan (98-117), Hadrian (337-138). 
^ptimus Severus (193-211), Caracalla (2X1-217), and 
Diocletian (284-305). By Constantine (30&-337) were 
inaugurated two changes of policy, which affected the des- 
times of the world. For by granting toleration to all 
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religions lie raised Christianity to equal footing with 
paganiEm and tliua paved the way for the power of the 
Church; and in establishing hia capital at Byzantium 
took tho first step in the partition of the Empire into 
East and West. Aided by his vigorous efforts, architec¬ 
ture, which had declined, enjoyed a measure of revival, 
in which, as we shall see later, the Chnrch began to play 
a conspi<!QOU3 part. 

With the commencement of the fifth century, a- 
gan the irruption of Barbarians. Attila's Huns swept 
like a scourge over Europe, while the German tribes 
conquered the provinces in turn and occupied them. In 
455 Rome was sacked by tlie Vandals. In 476 Odoaoer 
was proclaimed by his troops King of Italy, and thus the 
Western part of the Empire was finally separated from 
tho Eastern. This is the date selected to mark the 
“Fall*' of the Roman Empire. Meanwhile tho steady 
decline of the power of the emperors had been long in 
process and was accompanied by a corresponding increase 
in the power of the Popes. Henceforth, during the 
“Dark Ages” of civil confusion, the influence and au¬ 
thority of the Church were the chief sources of social as 
well as religious organisation. 

Tho Roman ideal of civilisation received its most char¬ 
acteristic architectnral expression in the several fora, 
beginning with the oldest—^the Fomm Romanum, From 
ancient times it was the heart of the city; the centre of 
(jivJl activity; the scene of some of the most stirring inci¬ 
dents in the growth of Rome; in later times the nucleus 
of the pomp and pride of the Empire. Here at some time 
was erected a cylindrical monument in three tiers, the 
Umbilicus or Novel of Rome, and bard by it stood the 
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ilillmrinnif a nmrble ffnl umn , aliGatLcd la broaza aad in- 
Bcribcd with the naiUGa and distaacca of tlio ebief cities on 
the great trimk-roads that radiated throughout the Em¬ 
pire from the thirty-seven gates of Itome. 

Between these two monuments extended a platform, 
decorated with the bronae beaks of conquered vesacla and 
hence called the Enstra, from which any citizen could 
speak who had aught to say coneeming the commonweal. 
For it faced the Comitium or open space, which from 
earliest times had been the meeting place of the General 
Assembly of the people. It is true that the voice of tho 
people was too often dominated by the Patrician class 
whose Curia or Senate House overlooked the Comitium j 
but the Comitium continued to represent, at least, the 
theory of Boman Oovemmont and to be the veritable 
nucleus of the Boman Forum. 

Since the Forum embodied the ideals and the progress 
of Borne, its architectural aspects wero continually chang¬ 
ing throughout the more than one tbousaud years of 
Kome’s vicissitudes. But without attempting to foUow 
these changes—many of which are shrouded in obscurity 
—let us try to picture the Foruen in its general aspects 
and particularly as the embodiment of the Boman ideal. 

The ancient citadel was the Capitoliue Hill on which 
in early times had been erected the temple already men¬ 
tioned to the three divinities of Male and Female Power 
and of Wisdom—Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva. It cor¬ 
responded to the Acropolis of Athens and her Parthenon. 
But whereas the Parthenon was the nucleus of the Hel¬ 
lenic ideal, as embodied in architectural glory—the em¬ 
bodiment of an ideal, detached and lifted tip above the 
common life—^the formal grandeur of Home descended 
from the Capitoliue Hill and occupied the low ground 
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that fieparatcd it from the Palatine, so tliat it might 
identify Itself with the practical, everyday ideals of the 
city. 

And, first, for the purely practical The southern side 
of the Forum was in early times bordered with the taher- 
luc or wooden booths of the butchers and other produce 
merchants, while on the north were the shops of the gold- 
and silversmiths, and money changers. The Forum, in 
fact, was the central market of Rome and came to be its 
financial centre, and, as a necessary result, the centre also 
of legal and judicial procedure. lu later times, as the 
volume and intricacies of business increased, the tabemse 
were replaced by basilicas, which included halls of jns- 
lice and of exchange for merchants. Meanwhile, let us 
try to picture the Forum as the embodiment of Roman 
ideals. 

It was bounded on both sides by the Via Sacra, or 
Sacred Way; the two forks uniting near the foot of the 
Palatine Hill, around which the Sacred Way continued 
to its junction with the Appian Way. Its stones were 
sacred because they had been trod by the countless hosts 
of Rome’s victorious armies, returning in triumphal pro¬ 
cession to pay their homage to the deities of Male and 
Female Power and of Wisdom upon the Capitol 

As the soldiers swept out of the Appian Way, they 
would skirt the spot, where in later times arose the Colos¬ 
seum, and the roadway was spanned by the Arch of Con¬ 
stantine, and a little farther on by the Arch of Titus. 
From this the road advanced in an easterly direction and 
then turned north. 

Then from earliest times two objects would greet the 
victors’ eyes. Upon the right stood the arch of two- 
headed Janus, god of gates aud doors. It was all but a 
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certainty that its two doora would be atatiding open; for, 
although this army w'ae returning victoriousj there were 
others almost continuously engaged on tUe frontiers of 
the empire. So the soldiers, glutted with fighting and 
hungry for the sight of their loved ones, would turn more 
eagerly to the left, wdiere rose the circular temple of 
Vesta, guardian of the home and hearth. It was the 
symbol of the ideal of sane and simple home life, on 
wbicli the greatness of Eome was founded, and as the 
Vestal Virgins thronged the steps of their convent or 
atrium, hard by the temple, the eagles would be towered 
and everj* bromsed warrior would salute the maiden 
priestesses, who, in their absence, bad kept perpetually 
alive the sacred fire. 

Just beyond this spot in later times Caesar Augustus 
erected a Triumphal Arch. Meanwhile, from Dome's 
early days the victorious hosts would nejct defile past the 
Temple of Castor and Pollux, memorial of the victory 
gained at Lake Kegillus with the help of these twin gods. 
Close hy it came to be erected the Temple of Caesar, in 
front of which the great Julius caused a rostrum to be 
placed, from the steps of W'hich tlie oration over his dead 
body was spoken by ifare Antony. 

At this spot the veterans w*ould enter the Ponim 
proper, welcomed by the cheers of the merchants j in old 
times, from the fronts of their booths and later from the 
porticoes of the Basilica .^hnilia on the right and the 
Basilica Julia on the left. Then, both early and late in 
Dome's history, w’otild be reached the ancient Temple of 
Saturn, god of seed growing and the bounties of the soil, 
a god of meaning to the soldiers, for many a veteran had 
been left behind in distant lands, planted upon farms 
that were to consolidate the power and prosperity of 
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the Empire. Moreover, In some of the chambers of the 
Temple, whicli formed the official Treasury of Rome, a 
part of their spoils of war would be deposited. 

Tlic procession by this time is dliug past the Comiiimn, 
Sited with enthusmstic crowds, while orators welcome it 
from tlie rostra and the Semi tors are ranged in ranks 
upon the steps of the Curia. The roar of welcome is still 
in tliG ears of the host as it hegius the uscenl of the Capi¬ 
tol, passing under the Arch of Septimus Severns, if the 
date be after a. n. 203. Midway of the ascent, it passes 
the Temple of Concord, memorial of the termination of 
the internecine struggle between the Patricians and the 
Plobs; skirts the Tahularinm, wherein the archives of 
the Empire were preserved, and tinally reaches the sum¬ 
mit of the Capitol. 

Let ns take one glance back before the picture fades. 
The scene is superb but not without confueion. The 
Romans paid no attention to orientation; consequently 
there is little uniformity in the placing of the severni 
structures. They vary not only in size and design, but 
also in the direction which they face. In the contracted 
sjiace the ^'arious ediheos seem crowdc<I. Indeed, the con¬ 
jectured restoration of the Roman Forum and vicinity 
suggests rather a medley of magnificence. 

But even in this respect the character of this heart of 
Rome, lying hetw'een the CapitoUne and Palatine hills, 
symbolised the magnificent variety of elements that com¬ 
posed the Empire. One may find some parallel to Rome’s 
confusion of appearances in the variety and, for the most 
part, lack of an organic lay-out in the modern London, 
the present mother-eity of an Empire, founded, like the 
Roman, upon commerce, and like it in having grown, cell 
by cell, transcending it, however, not only in size but in 
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grandour. For tin? poUey of Ihe BrltisK Empire has 
gradually evolved beyond the Koman^ substiluting for the 
process of ahsorptioa the principle of free, self-govem* 
mg dDimmons. 
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CHAPTER IV 

BOMA>’ ARCBlTJiCTUEE 


The Romans enlarged the scope of ardiiteelura in the di¬ 
rection of the art of the engineer. VTiilo Hellomc ar¬ 
chitecture had been an e xpress ion of the faculties of 
reasoning and of taste, co-operating in a singular har¬ 
mony, Roman architeclnre was the product of reasoning 
stimnlatcd by a practical sense and an extraordinary 
energy and andaciiy. In place of excessive refinement 
and sense of proportion, it is distinguiHlicd by variety, 
vastuoas of scale and exoberanco of decorative detail. 
While every part of a Grcelt temple was constractiojial. 
liaving its distinct function in contributing to the stabil¬ 
ity as wcU as adornment of the whole structure, tlie 
Romans, as we have noted, had a uuifonu system of bmld- 
iBg in which they applied the stmetural detai s of the 
Greeks, very largely in the way of added em^Uishment 

Their aptitude for borrowing and adapting is apparent 
in their orders of oolanms and entablatures. 

Roman Ordera.-In the first place, they 
the Etruscans the so-caUed Tuscan order. This bad a 
rudimentary Doric form; the column being seven di¬ 
ameters in height; the shaft ^uted 
toward the capital, whUe the entablature was simpler, 
having no triglyphs, mntules, or gutto. 

In borrowing from the HeUenes, the Romans made lit¬ 
tle use of the Doric order. Wlicn it is used, as m the 
form of engaged colamns in the Theatre of MarceUus, the 
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height of the columns was increaged in proportion to their 
diameters; the shafts were either amoolh or clmnnelled 
with semicircuhir, Instead of the subtler, clliptio flu tings, 
separated by narrow fillets; a base was added and modi¬ 
fications were made In the details of the capital. The 
architrave did not overhang the face of the column and 
was reduced in height; the triglyphs were used in the 
frieze only over tlie centre of the columns, even at the 
angles, while the cornice was lighter, with dentils some¬ 
times taking the place of mutules. The Doric, En fact, 
did not appeal to the Boman taste for rich decoration, 
and, in so far as it was used, was degraded in style. 

The same is true of the Botnan adaptation of the Tonic 
order. Simpler and more commonplace curves replace 
the extreme refinement of the volutes and the fillet of the 
latter was carried invariably across the top of the 
echinus or cushion, while the ornamentation of the en¬ 
tablature was more profuse. The best use of this order 
is found in the upper story of the Theatre of MarceUus; 
the worst, on the eight rcumining columns of the Temple 
of Saturn in the Forum Bomanum. 

The Corinthian order, of which no type BufSciently 
definite to constitnte an order had been evolved by the 
Greeks, was fully worked out by the Romans, with the 
assistance of Greek artists, and l^ecame the favourite ex¬ 
pression of their taste for richness. The shaft was either 
smooth, as in the early example of the Pantheon (n. c. 27), 
or fluted as in the great temple of Castor and Pollux; 
the heights In these two cases being respectively 9^1 and 
10 diameters. A special base was designed, consisting of 
tori, scotia, and fillets, restiiig on a sijuare plinth. 

The inverted bell of the capital was surrounded by an 
upper and lower row of acanthus leaves, which differ from 
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the HellGDic forma in being blunter at the tips. Above 
the rows of leaves projeeted the stalks, or “canlicola?,*' 
which terminated in spirals, both in the centre of each 
face and at the angles of the abacas. The four sides of 
the latter are concave and decorated in the centre with a 
rosette. In the more sumptuous examples further enrich¬ 
ment of ornament was added to the capital, while the 
capitals of the Temple of Castor and PoUnx present a 
unique instance of the central spirals being interlaced. 

The Corinthian architrave in Hellenic usage consisted, 
it will be remembered, of three bands, as in the Ionic 
order. The Homans freqneQlly embellished the middle 
one with a version of the anthemion motive. They also 
added enrichments to the bed mould beneath the frieze. 
The latter was frequently carved with acanthus scrolls, 
grotesque 5gures, and ox-skulls, and garlands. Tlic cor¬ 
nice was also enriched with carved ornament, of whiclt 
the most characteristic were modiHiona or brackets, which 
api>ear to support the comice. 

The Composite order was an invention of the Romans 
and possihlj suggested by the capitals of the Erechtheion 
in Athens, where the Ionic spirals appear above a neck¬ 
ing carved with anthemion ornament. The capital of the 
Composite order consisted in the upper part of Ionic 
spirals, often richly decorated with foliage, and in the 
lower of two rows of acanthus leaves, as in the Corin¬ 
thian order, which was followed also in the other details 
of the column and entablature. 

The mouldings in Hellenic architecture are distin¬ 
guished by the refinement of the contonrs, in Roman by 
the richness of carved ornament. 

Tlie anta, wliicli appears in Greek temples at tile cor¬ 
ners of the cella walls was developed bv the Romans into 
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the pilaster. This was a ei^uure pier, projoetiDg about 
one-sixth of its widlU from the wall; used eilhei- to divide 
up and decorate the woll surfaces, or to scn^e as a "re¬ 
spond” to a coIiuuB, It W09 frequently fluted and cor¬ 
responded with the column in its details. 

Arch-Vaulting.—The Homans did not inveut the arch, 
but generalised its use and elaborated it into vaulting, 
thus introducing into architecturo an element of construc¬ 
tion capable of endless application and lending itself not 
only to utility but also to variety and magnificence. In 
doing 80 they were assisted by their discovery of tlie use 
of concrete. By means of supports and sheathings of 
rough timber, temporarily erected, they were able to east 
tbeir arches or vanltlngs In any form and practically of 
any size. The concrete "set” quickly and the arch or 
\|aulting tlms became a solid mass, which exerted bnt 
little thrust and covered the space with the rigidity of a 
lid or cup. 

Such method of construction lessened the tendency of 
the arch or vaulting to exert a lateral strain or thrust 
which occurs when the arch is composed of voussoirs or, 
similarly, separate blocks of stone or brick are nsed in the 
vault. It tended to concentrate the strain on the vertical 
supports. Yet the Komans, though concentration of 
strains was a chief principle of their building, took no 
chances in the matter of stabiHty and also distributed the 
Btrains. For example, the nave vaulting of a basiUca 
would be reinforced by aisle vaulting, which was carried 
ou walls that were either at right angles or parallel to 
the nave. But owing to the method of concrete constme- 
tion and to the facility with which it could be employed, 
the Romans were able to erect vaults over buildinga of 
complex plfLD aad spaces of great alze. 
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The vaultings were of three kinds: 

1. Tfac semicj/Undrical vaults called also the wasoit- 
headed vault or barrel vault. 

2. The cross or groined vault. 

3. The dome or semidome. 

The semicyllndrical vault was a continuous arch span¬ 
ning an oblong space^ a corridor, and sometimes a cur^'cd 
passageway. 

The cross or groined vault was used over square spaces, 
its weight being carried at the four angles. It was 
formed by the intersection at right-angles of two semi- 
cylindrical vaults. When employed over long apart¬ 
ments or corridors, the ceiling was divided into a series 
of square compartments or bags, each covered by a cross- 
vault. Since the vaulting in each case was carried upon 
the comer supports, these became piers, and the wall 
spaces in between them, being thus relieved of the pres¬ 
sure of the vaulting, could be utilised for the openings of 
doors and windows. Moreover, a square space could be 
subdivided into bays, rendering it possible to vault a 
large area with no interniption to the door-spacc except 
that of the piers. 

The dome was used for covering circular spaces, and 
when the space is small the covering is imlled a cupola 
or little cop. Semidomes were employed over recesses. 

The finest existing example of a Homan dome is that 
of the Pantheon, which, however, affords an exception to 
the usual method of construction. For here, instead of 
being composed of concrete, thus forming a solid shell, 
the dome, so far as it has been examined, is found to be 
bnilt of bricks, laid in almost horizontal courses. 

It is to be noted that the so^ialled *‘pendentlvc” dome, 
supported by arches over a space, square in plan, is not 
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found in strictly Bomnn buildiDgs and was a development 
of tbc Byzantine arcliItGcts. 

The Romans also employed flat roofs and ceilings. In 
certain of tLe baths so much iron bus been found amid 
the debria, that it is supposed the roofs were constructed 
with a framework of this material, fitted together with T 
joints. Otherwise the ceilings were made of crossed 
beams, dividing the space into coffevs. TLe exterior 
of the roofs was covered with a sheathing of terra-cotta 
tiles or, as in the original roof of the Pantheon, of bronze 
gilded plates, which now are replaced by lead. 

Vault and Wall Decoration.— Sheathing was also ap¬ 
plied to the exterior and interior of the whole structure, 
forming, as it were, a garment of deeoration. In the 
case of vaulting, the Ulterior decoration was composed of 
atncco coffering; ^uarc, hexagonal, or octagonal panels, 
inclosed within raised framework that was arranged in a 
geometrical pattern. Somotimes the coffering was re¬ 
placed by mosaics; which were of two kinds. 

1. Opus tessdlatum formed of tesserae or cubes of 
marble or glass, arranged in patterned designs that often 
mcrludcd figurea, 

^ 2. Opu^ in which the tcflaera; were ciit into va- 

rioua shapes, to form the pattern, as in marquetric. A 
rich kind, made of red and green porphyTj', was distin¬ 
guished as Opus AlexandriimiJi. 

At other times the vaulting and walls were covered 
with hard plaster, wrought to a fine snrfaoe, which was 
pobshed and frequently embeUisbed with mural painting. 

The walls w^ere also overlaid with slabs of coloured 
marble, in the selection and treatment of which the 
Komans took & notable pride. 

Further, both the exterior and the interior walla were 
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rclicAX’d with ean'cJ doeorntion, which took the fonu of 
pilasters, arches, inouliliug:9, and panels, encrusted w^ith 
iirabestpcs. These and the other embellishments could 
be so easily applied to the concrete shell, that Romun 
decoration had a tendency to become profuse and over- 
eIahorated« Mherons in Hellenic architecture every 
deconitive detail was an intrinsic part of the structure, 
Roman decoration was something added after the struc^ 
tare was completed. It was, in elTect, like clothing, fitted 
to the form of the body, and varying in design and sump- 
tuoDsness according to the taste and pnr&e of the wearer. 
Since architecture generally was an expression of pomp, 
pride, and power, it was inevitable that the richness of 
decoration should frequently run to extravagance. 

To the lay-student, at least, the actual forms of Roman 
architecture are of less interest than the uses to which 
they were put. For the Roman genius was displayed in 
practicalness; in the resourcefulness with which it ex¬ 
tended the scope of architecture to serve the necessities 
and ideals of life. Hence the temple-form has cease<l to 
occupy the chief attention; the truly monnniental elisrac- 
tcr of Roman architecture is distributed over a variety 
of achievements of magnificence and utility. 

Temple Plans.— The plan of the Roman temple was 
circular, polygonal, or rectangnlar; the last being the 
most usual type. The best preserved example is the so- 
called "Maison Carree" at Himes in Provence, which was 
erected during the reign of Hadrian {a. d. 117-138), Its 
form is of the favourite kind: pseudo-peripteral, that is 
to say, the columns which surround the sides and end 
are not detached from but built into the walls of the cello. 
The portico has a deep projection, supported by ten de¬ 
tached columns. As naual in a Roman temple the 8tv]i»- 
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bate is replaced by a podium, in this case aboat twelve 
feet highp which projects in front, enclosing the entrance 
steps. The columns are of the Corinthian order, 32 feet 
in height, supporting an entablature which measures 8 
feet to the lower angles of the pediment. The frieze 
is bored with holes, in which it ia supposed the letters 
of on inscription were iixcJ, and the cornice is richly 
decorated. 

Another very interesting example at Nimes is the so- 
called Temple of Diana, which probably was a 
or structure for dowers, statuaD'i and fountains, attached 
to some thenna. The plan shows a central chamber, 
flanked by two passages{the exterior walls being devoid 
of columns. Meanwhile, the interior walls of the central 
chamber have & series of detached columns, suiiporting an 
entablature^ from which spring the curves of the barrel- 
vaulted ceiling. The outward thrust of the latter is offset 
by the oontinnons vaulting of the side-passages. It is 
probable, as we shall see, that this arrangement fumiaUed 
a type for many of the RomanesQue churches of Southern 
France. 

Of the circular temples the best known examples are 
the Temple of Mater Matuta in Eome. the Temple of 
vesta at Tivoli, and the Pantheon. Nothing but a few 
fragments remnm of the Temple of Vesta in the Porum 
Romantim. The first named, situated in the Forum 
Bo^nm, is peripteral, consisting of a cylindrical ceDa, 

feet in diameter snrronnded by a circular colonnade 
of 20 Corinthian columns, 34 feet 7 inches high; the whole 
standing on a podium raised 6 feet from the ground. In 
the case of the Temple of Vesta at Tivoli the Corinthian 
columns, 18 in number, are 11 feet lower. “The reason 
for tins differenee," writes Professor Banisfer-bTetcher 
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*‘is instructive. The Temple of Muter Matutu, placed in 
It low, dat situation, lina colninns of slender proportion in 
order to give it the required height; whereas the Tivoli 
example, placed on the edge of a rocky prominence and 
thus provided with a lofty basement, has columns of 
sturdier proportions.** A further differouec is found in 
the foliage decoration of the capitals of the two temples; 
those of the Temple of Mater Matuta having pointed 
leaves of the Ifellenic type of acanthus, while in the 
Temple of Tivoli the Roman type is adhered to. 

The most famous circular example, as well as the most 
impressive of Roman temples to the modem mind, is the 
Fa>ntheoD. Investigation has proved that the cirentar 
part or Rotuada occupies the site of an earlier nj'm- 
phseum, on the south side of which, in the reign of Au¬ 
gustus, B. 1 C. 27, Agrippa erected a temple, consecrated to 
the Divinities of the Julian house under the name of 
Pantheum <<'all-holy’*). Mence the inscription on the 
frieze of the present portico: “M, Agrippa I* F. Cofi. 
tertium fecit.” This temple, which, from Pliny’s account 
seems to have had a dome, was destroyed in the great fire 
in A. n. 80. 

The present edidoe was bailt by Hadrian, a. o. 120-124. 
The Rotunda occupies, as we have said, the site of an 
ancient n^mphamm, the floor of which, hoivcver, was 
raised 8 feet. Agrippa'a portico was removed from the 
south to the north side and set up with a front of 8 
fwbifnnw instead of 10, There are 10 in all. The portico 
is supported by 16 Corinthian colnnms, each a granite 
monolith 42^^ feet high, with marble Corinthian capitals. 
The tj'mpBQnm was originally filled with bronze reliefs, 
representing a ffiyantomMhia, or battle of the gods and 
giants. 
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The walla of the rotimdu, which ore of golitj tufa con¬ 
crete, faced with thin bricks, arc nearly twenty feet thick. 
This mass was partly to support the dome and partly 
to admit of eight recesses, opening from the interior 
One forms the entrance, while three of the others are semi* 
circular in plan and the remainiug four rectangnlar. The 
exterior walls, carried far above the spring of the dome 
was veneered with porphyry and marble and enriched 
witii Corinthian pilasters and scnljilnred ornament, a con¬ 
siderable part of which stQl exists. 

Meanwhile, it is the interior of the bnading that pre¬ 
sents the chief impressii^ness. Here the wtiUs, which 
ongmaUy were faced with precious Oriental marbles, ex¬ 
tend to a height of oMy two stories, crowned by the vast 
dome, which in tlie interior has a height equal to its 
diameteMne hundred forty-tw^o and one-half feet. It 
JS embellished with coffers, which in order to assist the 
perepective effect are foreshortened, diminishing in width 
as thej* ascend Thus the gaze is carried up with a sweep 
to the central aperture at the summit, an open circle 
twenty-seven feet m diameter, the sole source of light to 
e interior **One great eye opening upon Heaven^by 

* w for lighting a bnilding to be 

found in Europe." It is as if the soaring imagination of 
the architect could brook no limit to its vision and must 
incorporate with his vault the firmament itself. In this 

rS - «oen a symbolic reference 

to the ancient worship of Jupiter, the god of gods be- 

nea^ the open vault of heaven. Meanwhile, the architect 
S^Ltrlone^'r^l, 'nympha>um with 

tfon fi, ^ illustra¬ 

tion of how the artist can and sometimes will use the re- 
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qaircmcnts of prootlcal conditioiis as ait msplrntloit to 
tho croativeness of Ills own bnaginatiou. 

From structures circalnr in plan, wc may pass to tliose 
in which the plan bad the form of an ellipse, or com¬ 
prised as its chief feature portions of a circle. In the first 
class belong tho amphitheatres and to the latter the vari¬ 
ous circuses and theatres. 

Tho prototype of all these was the Hellenic Theatre, 
in the construct ion of which the architect took adviuitagc 
of a sloping site. 

The Romans, on the other hand, with their general use 
of arch and vaulting, were independent of natural assist¬ 
ance and usually built their circuses and amphitheatres 
and theatres in the open. 

Circus. —The Roman circus w'as an adaptation of the 
Heilenic Stadium, which, however, was used chiefly for 
athletic games, while the Circus was employed for horse 
and chariot races. The oldest w’as the Circus Maximus, 
situated between the Palatine and Aventine; but the one 
of which most remains ha^'C been preserved is the Circus 
Maxentius, near the tomb of Caicilla Mctella on the Ap- 
pian Way. Its plan presents a long rectangle terminat¬ 
ing at one end in a semicircle. Surrounding this were 
tiers of marble seats, supported by raking vaults and an 
external wall of concrete. At the square end were sita- 
ated the Carceres or stables and down the centre of the 
rectangle ran a spina or barricade, with a meta or post 
at each end to mark the turning points. *‘To graze the 
meta'* was a Roman saying for the taking of great 
chances. The coarse w'us seven times round and on the 
top of the spina W'cre oval objects, one of w*hieh w-as re¬ 
moved on the completion of each lap of the race. 
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Amphitheatre.—The most magnificent of tho amphi¬ 
theatres was the Flavian, known since the eighth cenlnry 
as the Colosseum, probably from the colossal statue of 
Nero which once adorned it. Its plan is elliptical, the 
main axis being abont 615 feet and the shorter about 510 
feet; while the arena, which is oval, is 2S1 feet long by 177 
feet wide. The number of spectators that it eould accom- 
tnodatc has usually been stated as 87,000; but the calcula¬ 
tion is DOW said to have been based on a misapprehension 
of tho records and has been corrected to 45,000 seats and 
standing room for 5000. 

The exterior comprises four stories. The three lower 
are composed of arches supported by intermediate piers 
which are ornamented with columns, respectively, of the 
Tuscan, Ionic, and Coriutliian orders. The fourth story, 
which, when the amphitheatre was completed in a. n. 82, 
appears to have been of wood, presents a wall adorned 
with Corinthian pilasters. Between these, projecting 
from the cornice, were corbels, pierced to hold the poles 
that sustained the vsfortum or awning. The Imposing 
character of the exterior is due not only to the stmeture^H 
immense size, but to the difference in unity seen red by 
the application of the three orders, and to the magnifi¬ 
cently sweeping lines of tho entablatures. 

The interior shows the arena surrounded by a smooth 
wall, above which the seats rise in concentric tiers to the 
height of two stories. Here they are bounded by a wall, 
through which are entrances to the seats while it also 
acted as a parapet to the upper gallery. The fourth 
story formed a continuous peristyle. The whole area 
for spectators was called the cavea. 

The place of honour was the circle nearest to the arena, 
called the podium, in which sat the Emperor, senators, 
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principal magifitrates, Vestal Virgins, and the provider 
or ^ ^Editor” of the show. In tho ainphithcatre at Nimos 
seats in the podiuna were also assigned to the various 
guilds, whose mimes are still inscribed upon the seats 
with the nnniher of idacea reserved for each. 

The principle of construction adopted in the Colosseum, 
as may bo seen from the plan, is that of wedge-shaped 
piers, ra<liatiiig from tho arena to the exterior. These 
wore coaaocted by vaalts which ran downward toward the 
centre and also in concentrio rings, forming passageways 
to all parts of the cavea. The system is one of concrete 
vaulting resting on piers of the same material, the latter 
being reinforced by tufa where the pressure was greater 
and in the ]>arts of greatest strain by blocks of travertine, 
four feet thick, sheathed with brick work. “The sup¬ 
ports have been calculated at one-sixth of the whole area 
of the building.” 

Theatre.—^The form of tho Boman theatre grew di¬ 
rectly out of that of the Hellenic, but was modified to suit 
the change which had come over the character of drama. 
The religious origin of the Hellenic drama had been com¬ 
pletely left behind. There was no longer any pretence of 
a chorus; accordingly the circular space of the orchestra, 
which had been used by it, waa now filled with seats, re¬ 
served for persons of distinction. It became, in fact, 
that part of the auditorinm which wo still distinguish as 
the orchestra seats. 

Already, in later Hellenic drama, the action of the prin¬ 
cipal players, which originally had been confined to the 
orchestra, liad. extended more and more to the slightly 
raised platform in front of the proskenion. It was 
therefore but another step to limit the action to the plat¬ 
form, w'bich, now that the orchestra was filled with spec- 
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tators, was raisael hlgber fram tlie floor, and, to accommo¬ 
date tbe players, w’aa made broader. Tho separation of 
the actors from the audience was complete. 

The proscenium now became a background, built up to 
represent a facade of several storica, embellished with 
pilasters and engaged arches and with niches holding 
statues. The remains of such a permanent ** scene” are 
found in the Theatre of Orange, in Southern France, 
where -what we now call the stage is 203 feet w*ide and 
45 feet deep, framed in at the ends by return walls at 
right angles to the proscenium. Near the top of the walls 
are two tiers of corbel stones, pierced to receive dag- 
staffs that supported the velarium. 

Baths. —Public baths, thertnaf were as necessary a fea¬ 
ture of Doman cities as the amphitheatre. Rich citizens, 
like Jlajcenas and Agrippa, set the fashion of building 
them, and it was followed by emperors seeking to ingra¬ 
tiate themselves with the populace. For the charge for 
admission was only a quarter of an as— about one quar¬ 
ter of a cent or half a farthing; and even this was waived 
by certain emperors. 

The principal Thermie in Rome were those of Agrippa, 
Nero, Titus, Domitian, Commodus, Caracalla, Diocletian, 
and Constantine. Sfany of them assumed immense pro¬ 
portions; the ground plan of the Baths of CaracaJla, for 
example, oecuppng a square quarter of a mile. Besides 
the actual bathing conveniences, which included hot water 
baths, vapor baths, cooling chambers and plunges, there 
were rooms for ball-playing, gymnasiums, colonnades, li¬ 
braries, theatres, and open courts with shade trees. 

From two of the sides of the Baths of CaracaJla pro- 
jwted long eihedraSf or seini-circnlar recesses, furnished 
with benches, which are supposed to have been tho meet- 
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ing places for the di&cussion of pliDosophy and poetry. 
In fact, the great tliemiic were the clubs of the period | 
the resort of nU classes, offering cleanliness to tlie poor, 
luxury to the rich, and healthful exercise and opportunity 
of cultured intercourse between those who desired it. 
And the highest skill was represented in making the walls 
of the various chambers and resen'oirs impervious to 
moisture, in conducting and heating the ‘water, and in 
providing dues for hot air. 

Basilica.— Equally eharaetcrisilc of Roman life were 
the Bamlicas, These structures seem to have been in¬ 
tended at first to relieve the congestion of business in the 
various fora nnd to afford quiet os well as protection 
from the weather, for the transaction of business. The 
earliest in Rome was erected b.c. 184 by Porcius Cato*, 
hence called the Basilica Porcia. Then followed the 
Basilica Fulvia, Basilica JSmilia, and Basilica Jnlia, the 
last being tlie largest of the five which existed during the 
reign of Augustus. In a. n. 112, Trajan built the great 
Basilica Ulpia in connection with his forum, and some two 
hundred years later was erected the vaulted Basilica of 
Maxentius or Constantme on the Via Sacra. In all there 
came to be some twenty basilicas in Rome alone. 

One great interest of the basilica halls consists in the 
fact that from them were derived the plan and form of 
the early Christian churches. It has been conjectured 
that the plan of a basilica was derived from that of a 
Greek temple, the oella walls being replaced by ranges of 
columns, opening into the peristyle where in turn the cot- 
Timna ivere replaced by side walls. The colonnades thus 
became aisles to the central nave; tbe vestibule being re¬ 
tained at one end and later to be called a narthex, while 
at the opposite end an apse projected. Here in tbe Ro- 
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man bnailica were the seats of the quaestor and his assess¬ 
ors, oceupied in early Christian basilica churches by the 
bishop and presbyters. 

The interiors of the Roman basilicas present two types 
of treatment. In the Basilica Of Constantine, for exam¬ 
ple, the nave columns were attached to great piers which 
supported groined vaults, the throat of which was sus¬ 
tained by walls at right angles to the piers. These walla 
divided each aisle into three bays, corresponding to the 
tliree bays of the nave, and over each aiale-bay was a bar^ 
rel-vault, which, being at right angles to the nave, served 
as extra support to the nave-vaults. Light was admitted 
throngh windows in the side walls of the aisles and also 
throngb windows in the upper part of the nave, above 
the aisle vaults. 

On the other hand, in the interior of the Basilica Ulpk 
a range of colnmns, supporting an entablature, took the 
place of the piei^ on each side of the nave, On the en¬ 
tablature rested another range of columns, Buimomited 
by another entablature, above which walls, pierced with 
windows, were carried np to carry the flat, coffered ceil¬ 
ing^. Both tiers of nave columns opened into the aisle, 
which correspondingly had two stories, the upper 
crowned with a flat ceding. 

Arches. Columns of Victory.—The magnificence of 
Borne and other cities was further displayed in the Tri¬ 
umphal Arches and Columns of Victory erected in honour 
of emperors and conquerors. The arch was of two types * 
the single arch and the three-arched. A famous example 
of the former is the Arch of Titus, which commemorated 
toe capture of Jerusalem, a. o. 70. Examples of the 
torce-arched type are those of Septimus Severus, and of 
Constautine in Rome, and the Arch &t Orange The 
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facades were ndorneil with colmmis of tho CorintMan or 
Composite orders, partially or wholly dctache<1, support¬ 
ing a broken entablature—one, in which the uniformity of 
projection is interrupted by a projection over each cap¬ 
ital. Above it is a top-story, known as the atiic. The 
soffit of the arch was richly coffered and the wall spaces 
embellished with low-reliefs, representing incidents of 
triumph, while the attic bore upon its face an inscription 
and was surmounted by statues or a four-horse triumphal 
chariot {quadriga). 

The most famous of all the pillars of victory is Tra¬ 
jan's Colonis, erected in connection with bis Basilica. It 
is a column of the Roman Doric order, mounted upon a 
lofty pedcstid, the height over all being 147 feet. Tho 
shah, 12 feet in diameter at the base, encloses a spiral 
staircase of marble, w'hile Its exterior is decorated with u 
spiral band, 800 feet long and feet wide, carved with 
reliefs, representing incidents in Trajan's victorious cam¬ 
paigns against the Dacians. It stood originally in a 
court of the Basilica Ulpia, from the several galleries 
of w^hich the sculpture could be viewed. The statue 
of Trajau which originally adorned the summit of the 
pillar has been replaced by a bronze statue of St. 
Peter. 

A. special pillar of imperial times was the Rostral Col¬ 
umn, erected in conunemoration of a naval victory and 
decorated with the bronze beaks or prows taken from the 
enemy’s ships. 

Palaces.—^Augustus set the example of building him¬ 
self a palace, choosing the Palatine liilt, to which suc¬ 
cessive emperors, particularly Tiberius, Caligula, Nero, 
Domitiau, and Septimus Sevems, made additions of in¬ 
creasing splendour. Kotliing remains but ruins, wrhidi, 
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however, show that the principal apartments were as fol¬ 
lows; the Tiihlinum or throne-room; BasiEca, or hall of 
iustice; Pcriatylinm or rectangular garJea-court, on- 
eloscd with coloimades; Triclinium or Banquet Hall; 
Lararium or domestic temple for the household gods and 
the Nymphffiuin, 

A remarkable example is the Palace of Diocletian at 
Spalato, Dalmatia, built a, d, 300. Tlie plan, rectangular 
in shape and covering an area of 4V^ acres, about the 
same, in fact, as that of the Escoriul in Spain, seems to 
have been laid out on the lines of a Homan camp. A 
square tower occupies each of the corners, while three of 
the sides were pierced with entrances, flanked by octog- 
onal towers, which were distinguished as the “golden,” 
the ‘ * iron,” and the ‘' bronre *' gateways. From these ex¬ 
tended colonnaded roods which met in the centre, thus di¬ 
viding the area into two northern sections, probably used 
by the principal officers of the household and the guests, 
and a large southern portion reserved for the imperial 
palace, and two temples. One of these was dedicated to 
^sculapins; the otlier, circalar in plan, to Jupiter. 

The architecture was of a somewhat debased character, 
hut offers certain interesting features of transition to the 
later style of the Homanesque. Thus, in the northern 
gateway an entoblatnre is not employed, and the arches 
rest directly on the capitals of the columns. 

Domestic Buildings.—^The domestic architecture com- 
pnse<i forme: the or dty residence of the 

well-to-do; the insula, or city tenement hoaac, and the 
rich man^s country boose or villa. 

The last terra eomprises the house and its accompani¬ 
ments of beautifully laid-out grounds and gardens. On 
a colossal scale of magnificence was the Villa of Hadrian 
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eriH^tod at Tivoli, whore the whole area amoaoted to 
sovou square miles. It included, besides the usual palace 
apartments, a gyuiuasium, therms and theatre, disposed 
amid terraced gardens, peristyles, ornamental water- 
basins, and fountains. 

Some idea in miniature of the luxurious villa of tho 
Romans is to be gained from the various villas exca¬ 
vated in tlic summer resort of Pompeii, such as the House 
of Fansa and the House of Vetius. It comprised a 
rectangle bounded on three sides by narrow streets and 
on the fourth hy the garden. The lower storj' contained 
shops, opening on to the streets, as in the case of many 
modem hotels. The principal eutrauce to the house it¬ 
self was a portico through which the visitor p^sed into 
on oecuB or reception room. On the right of this were 
tho quarters of tho kitchen and on the left W’as the tri- 
cHmum or dining-room for use in cold weather. The re¬ 
ception-room led into a peristyle eonrt open to the sky, 
with covered colonnades that afforded protection from 
the sun, while the rain was caught in an or 

central cistern On one side of the court extended a row 
of cvbiciila or sleeping apartments, another row of which 
lined one side of the atrium. This also was an open 
court, furnished with an implnvium, and protected from 
the weather on its sides by the extended eaves of the ad¬ 
jacent roofs. The atrium was the public reception place 
in which the owner of the house Interviewed his clients 
and transacted business. Accordingly it had a separate 
entrance from the street. 

The walls of the principal apartments were decorated 
with paintings, many of which involved aTchitectural fea¬ 
tures; the floors were laid with mosaics and the timber 
ceilings were probably painted ond glided, their roofs 
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being- constructed of torra*cotU. The blocks of dwell¬ 
ings, called imuliE, seem to have anticipated oar mod¬ 
em apartment and tenement houses, for they were 
carried up through many stories and housed numerous 
families. It la probable that they involved few eon- 
Teniences, as we understand them to-day; the important 
necessity of water, for instance, being met by public foun¬ 
tains, which supplied drinking water, and by the public 
baths that made provision for cleanliness and health. 

Bridges, Aqueducts.—Among the great public works 
achieved by the Romans were roads, aqueducts, and 
bridges; and, althougb these were, strietly speaking, en¬ 
gineering masterpieces, the use of the arch in the last two 
brings them within the scope of architectnral grandeur. 
The visible signs, and indeed the ajHiibol of Ronmn civil- 
isation, were the roads which pushed their way forward 
to the limits of the Empire, as far as possible with a 
directness that swerved aside from no obstacle, and with 
a solidity of fonudation that in many parts of the world 
survives to-da 3 % And a corresponding solidity allied 
with the dignity of simplicity of design characterised tbe 
bridges. The best preserved in Italy is the five-arched 
Bridge of Bimini, while impressive examples are found in 
the favoured province of Spain; at Cordova, for instance 
and Toledo. ' 

The Homans were Jarish users of water, for purposes 
of Inxuiy^ as wcU as necessity. Tljey understood the sim¬ 
ple hydraulic law that water will rise in pipes to its own 
original level and applied the system in their buildings. 
But since pipes of lead and bronze were costly and none 
too durable, they dispensed us far as possible with their 
nsc, conveying the water in lofty aqueducts, with a fall, 
as Vitruvius recommended, of 6 inches in 100 feet so 
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that the water was delivered from a height at the spot 
it was needed. The ehannel, const meted of concrete, 
lined with cement, was eondueted tipon a aeries of con¬ 
crete arches, faced with brick; the arches being of im¬ 
mense height and sometimes in several tiers. The Anxo 
Novns, constructed a, n. 38, was sixty-two miles in length 
and entered Borne on arches carried over the Aqua 
Claudia, which was erected at the same time and is still 
one of the water supplies of Borne. The finest existing 
example, how'ever, is the so-called Font-dn-6ard, near 
Nimes, which forms part of an aqueduct twenty-five miles 
long. For a distance of about 900 feet it is composed of 
three tiers of arches, crossing the valley 180 feet abom 
the River Card, 

In conclusion, the genius of the Roman architect con¬ 
sisted in his faculty of organisation, which enabled him 
to take the principles of Hellenic arehitectnre and apply 
them to a great variety of reqnircmcnts. What his archi¬ 
tecture lost in refinement, it more than gained in flexi¬ 
bility and resonrcefulness, while creating for itself a dis¬ 
tinction of structural grandeur. It refeiiilised the Hel¬ 
lenic which had threatened to become a barren stylo and 
produced a style that not only was richly competent to 
serve the needs of its own time, but has proved capable 
of being furtlicr developed to new needs- It involveil 
principles that had their influence on Romanesque and 
consequently on Gothic architecture, became the source 
from which Renaissance architecture was evolved, and, 
even in onr own day, are still capable of new and active 
service. 
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CHAPTER 1 


ItAMA - CHBISTIAH CIYIUBATIOS^ 

As the power of Rome waned and the Empire became 
disintegrated, the force of Christianity mereased and 
spread and tlie organisation of the Chnrch became con¬ 
solidated. The immediate followers of Christ looked for 
their Lord’s reappearance as a Jewish Messiah, Paul, 
however, tanght that there was no distinction in the sight 
of Christ between Jew and Gentile and treated Chris¬ 
tianity as a philosophic system of ethics, applicable to aU 
races and conditions of rich and poor. His view pre¬ 
vailed and Christianity became a great proselytising 
force. 

Its idea of a universal brotherhood appealed espe¬ 
cially to the multitude, while men and women of the high¬ 
est classes were attracted by its ideals of better and purer 
living. For the period was one of social unrest and of 
havoc of old faiths and standards of condact. Profligacy 
was sapping the vitals of the state and of society, and the 
need of new moral ideals was insistent. “No one thing 
about Christianity commended it to all, and to no one 
thing did it owe its \dctory, but to the fact that it met a 
greater variety of needs and met them more satisfactorily 
than any other movement of the Age." 

Its growth was further facilitated by the proselytising 
zeal of its adherents. Christianity spread not only 
throughout the Roman Empire in Europe, but also fast¬ 
ened upon Asia Minor and North Africa, taking firm root 
especially in Egypt, the intellectual centre of the Empire, 
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and extending even to the Germanic tribes which were to 
become the eonquerors of Some. 

Its power, moreover, was strengthened by its organiaa- 
tion. In the beginning each congregation had been inde- 
pendent* It, bad its officers, deacons^ who cared for its 
poor; elders or presbyters, who, as tbe conncil of the 
ehurcli, look<^ after its intereats j and its overseer, epig, 
copus, or bishop, the cJuef of the presbyters. In course 
of lime, as the church of a given city sent out branches to 
neighbouring towns and rural districts, the bisbop of 
the parent community came to have authority over a 
group of congregations. In time the bishops of a prov- 
learned to look for guidance to the highest religious 
officer of the provincial capital, who acquired the high 
importance of a “ Metropolitan. And above him in 

tTK ’'"T ^ of »oh citiM a, Antioch 

«Bd Ale^dna, while the Bishop of Boine wa, aeqoirine 
the greetest i^ue^. -In brief, the gorerament of th* 

Church wag becoming a monarchy." (Eetsford.) 

recognising the advantage of allying hlm- 
nf organisation, issued b 313 the Edict 

placed all religions on an equal footing. 
Furthermore, to set at rest the dissensions which were 
ttreatenmg to disrupt the organisation of the Church, he 
summoned a conned of tile representatives of ail the great 

i"" a 

creed i^Licb should be acceptable to all 

growth of the Church/christianity had 
be^e enembered with doctrines that hardened into 
do^as, and by this time a controversy waa raging over 

^th-naains and Arins, Both held that Jesus 
Chnst was the Son of God, but Arins maintained that He 
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had proceeded from tlic Father and was therefore second 
to the latter, while Athanasius prodoiincd the absolute 
equality of the Father and the Son. The Council of 
Klciea pronounced the latter doctrine to he orthodox and 
branded the Arlan as heresy. The Nicene Cre^, iu 
which the orthodox w^as embodied, was accepted in the 
West, but in the East, the Arian dogma oontinued to be 
held. 

Apart, however, from its bearing on this question, the 
Conncil of Nieua was on event of profound importance. 
This first CEcumenieal Council, or Council representative 
of the whole Christian w’orld, not only was an object 
lesson of the widespread pow’cr of the Church, but also 
exalted the clergy to u higti position of spiritual authority 
amid the temporal distractions of the time. 

Constantine, upon his deathbed, accepted the Christian 
faith. Some fifty years later Theodosius made Chris¬ 
tianity the sole religion of the state and the pagan tem¬ 
ples were closed. 

Bv degrees the spiritual power of the Church was re¬ 
inforced by the temporal. The beginning of this change 
is sometimes dated from the act of the Frankish king, 
Pepin, to whom the Pope appealed to stem the attack of 
the Ijombards, then pushing sonth from their possessions 
in Northern Italy and threatening Rome. Pepin drove 
them back and handed over a considerable sllce^ of terri¬ 
tory to the Pope, to swell the so-called “Patrimony of 
St. Peter.*' The latter, from this time on, became a 
aonree of increasing wealth, which enabled the Popes to 
maintain armies and play the part of princes in the world 
of politics. 

Meanwhile, the temporal power of the Western Church, 
centred in the Papacy, had been helped by Constantine’s 
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removal of the capital of the Empire to Constaatuiople. 
Two circumstancca contributed to the change. By this 
time the Senate had lost even the semblance of autlioritj, 
and the real source of government was in the consent of 
the armies. Secondly, the frontiers chiefly threatened 
were the eastern ones, Constantine accordingly selected 
ns the site of a Nova Roma, the ancient Greek city of 
Byzantium. It, too, had its seven hills, occupying a 
promontory between the Golden Horn and the Sea of 
Marmora, a spot defended, as well as beautlflcd, by nature 
and already an important gateway of commerce, both 
by sea and land, between Enrope and the East. Con¬ 
stantine planned the new city of Constantinople on exten¬ 
sive lines and set an example of magnificent bnilding that 
was oontinned by Ins successors; so that Constantinople 
continued for a thousand years to be the Eastern bulwark 
of Euroi>ean civilisation, until it was conquered by the 
^loslems in 1453. 

Among the results of this change of the capital was, 
firstly, that the Empire gradually separated into East and 
West; secondly, that Constantinople became the centre of 
cnitnre, and, as darkness settled douTi upon the West, 
the almost sole refuge of learning and the arts. In the 
beginning Roman architects directed the character of the 
new city, but even then the artisans who executed the 
work were either Byzantines or Greeks, attracted to the 
new city from various parts of Hellas and Asia Minor. 
In consequence architecture and the other arts gradual!}' 
bec^e impressed with a new character, which, for con- 
vemeuce' sake, is styled Byzautine, It represents, in the 
case of architectnre, a mixtnre of Roman, Greek, and 
Oriental; and involved, as we shall see, the treatment of 
old principles in a new spirit of invention. 
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Tbe change waa encoursgc<l by the contact of Byzan¬ 
tium with Eastern and African civilisation. For as the 
Western Empire declined in power, the Eastern grew; 
extending its sway in Asia, where it came into conflict 
with the Parthians and Persians, and along tbe northern 
littoral of Africa. The Metropolitan Bishop of Byzan¬ 
tium became to the Eastern Churches what the Metro¬ 
politan Bishop of Rome w'as to the AVestem; and exer¬ 
cised a spiritual headship over the Coptic Church in 
Alexandria, the Syrian Church in Antioch, the Nestorlan 
Church in Ctesiphon, and the Armenian in Asia. Over 
this widely spread area religious art flourished, coloured 
in each locality by racial influences, all of which influences 
in n measure reacted upon the capital city of Byzantium. 

Meanwhile, in the AVest, the Church was labouring to 
reorganise a settled condition of society by assisting the 
consolidation of authority. A case In point is tho welding 
of tbe Franlcish tribes into some semblance of a nation. 
By 486 they had found a great leader in Clovis, who led 
them across the Rhine, conquered the Bomans at Solssons, 
and proceeded to extend his sway over GanL To con¬ 
solidate hig power he married Clotilda, a princess of the 
Burgundian Goths, and accepted her faith of Christianity. 
It chnneed that she professed the orthodox belief, unlite 
the majority of the Burgundians and the other German 
tribes at this time in Gaul, who were Arians. Conse¬ 
quently the Boman Church threw the weight of its in¬ 
fluence on the side of Clovia and helped him to found a 
monarchy in France that endured under the Gtle of 
Merovingian, so called from Merovech, the grandfather 
of Clovis. 

In time the vigour of the Merovingian kings declined, 
until the actual power was wielded by the steward of the 
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royal houscliolJ, tiie Mayor of the Palace, Gradually 
tliia office became bercditaiy in a dynaety of rulers kiioTvu 
as Carollugian or Charles Dynasty. The first great 
Charles was Mayor Charles, sumamed Martel or the 
Hammer; the last, Charlemagne, or Charles the Great. 
The former derived his name from the crushing blows 
he inflicted ujmn his enemies, particularly the Saracens, 
the followers of Mohammed, who by this time (732) had 
replaced the Vandals along the north coast of Africa, 
conquered the Visigoths in Spain, and were threatening 
France. Charles met them at Poictlers or Tours, and in 
a complete victory saved Christianity to Europe. 

Charles remained simply Mayor; but the title of ICing 
was assumed by hia son, Pepin, who was first elected by 
tbe Franks and then nnointed by the Chareh, thus ascend¬ 
ing the throne with the consent of the Pope. We have 
already noted how ho repaid the debt. He was suceecded 
by his son Charlemagne, whose dream was to foand an 
empire upon the mins of the Soman. It was fulfilled to 
the point that he extended Frankish sway over Germany, 
as far afl the Elbe, and into Italy. In the last named coun¬ 
try' he conquered the Uomhards and signalised the com¬ 
pleteness of the conquest by assuming the iron crown of 
Xiombardy. On Christmas Day, a, d. 000, as he was kneel¬ 
ing at prayer in the Church of SL Peter in Rome, Pope 
Leo III crowned him Emperor of the Romans. 

It was the aim of Charlemagne to establish bis govern¬ 
ment on Roman lines, to which end he reintroduced 
Roman laws and methods of civilisation and ordained that 
T.*atin should bo the official language. The city selected 
as hia capital was Aachen—Ais-la-Chnpelle, 
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CHAPTER II 

EABI.Y CORIsriAK ANB EVZANTIKE ARCHITECTOIIH 

Whex tlie “Pence of the Church” had been prodaim^ 
by CoTiatantiiJC and Christians were able to worship 
openly, the age of church-building commenced, the Em¬ 
peror himself setting a lead. After the edict of Theo¬ 
dosias, mahing Christianity the State religion, many of 
the pagan temples were adapted to the purposes of the 
Christian ritnal, or their oolnmnB and decorative features 
were appropriated for the building of now chnrches. 
Tlie former practice accounts for the preservation of the 
Parthenon, Erechtheion, and the Temple of Theseiia at 
Athens. An instance of tlie method of conversion la to 
be traced in the Cathedral of Syracuse, Sicily, which oe- 
cupiefl the site of an ancient temple. Walls were bniit 
between the Doric columns of the peristyle, while the 
walls of the cella were pierced so as to comnmnicato with 
the peristyle, which thus served as aisles. Another in¬ 
stance is that of a temple in Aphrodisias, in Caria, Asia 
Minor, where the walls of the cella were entirely re¬ 
moved, and walls were built outside tbe peristyle to form 
aisles, while to increase the length of the nave the front 
and rear portico columns were set in lino with the others. 

Basilican Plan,— These changes coincided writli the gen¬ 
eral adoption of the basilica plan in the case of new build¬ 
ings, For the early Cbrlatian churches show very little 
regard for the appearance of the exte rior. Attention wiia 
ooneentrated on the interior, in fitting it for ritual wor- 
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ship aod in beautifying it, and to both these objects the 
basilica plan most readily contributed. 

The earliest example in Home of a church so planned 
is that of St. John Later an, which, however, has been 
completely remodelled by subsequent additions. The 
next in point of time was the Cathedral Church of St, 
Peter, erected near tho spot in which the saint was mar¬ 
tyred in the circus of Nero. It was tom doi^-n in 1506 to 
make room for the present cathedral commenced by 
Jnlius IIj but the appearance of its principal fagade is 
known from Eaphael’s mural painting “Incondio del 
Borgo, * in the stanae of the Vatican, and tlicro is a rec¬ 
ord of its plan. Tlie latter shows that tho basilica 
building was approached by an atrinm, surrounded by 
either colonnades or arcades, enclosing a rectangular 
space, open to the sky and having a fountain in the centre, 
V ith the water the worshippers sprinkled themselves, a 
s>'inbo] of puriScatiou stiU preserved in the holy-water" 
vessel, placed inside the entrance of Roman Catholic 
churches. 

The end arcade, abattiug on the church proper, was 
used by penitents and called the northers. The body of 
the churcb was as in the basilica haUs, into cen¬ 

tral nave and side aisles—the latter scmetlmes double. 
Across the end of the nave extended the bema or sanctu¬ 
ary, corresponding to the space raised and enclosed for 
htigants and lawyers in the basilica. Its ends projected 
beyond the line of the mem forming mdimeotury 

tra^epts, which may have been used as sacristies for the 
robing of the clergy and the presentation of the sacred 
vessels and other ritnal objects. The central part of the 
bema was elevated and occupied by the altar which was 
sunnoouted by a baldachino or canopy, supported on four 
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columns, BelilnJ the ultnr was the apse, IJnctl with 
seats; those of the Konum assessors being now occupied 
by the preebyters, "while the centre one of the quaester 
or pnetor became the bishop’s tlirone. For the trans- 
ference of the latter to the side of the choir was of later 
date. 

The officiating priest stood behind the altar, facing the 
congregation and the east. For as yet the main facade 
was not the western, a fact of interest when we recall 
that while the Hellenic architects built facing the four 
points of the compass and made the chief entrance on the 
east, the Romans were indifferent to the matter of orien¬ 
tation. 

In certain instances as that of S. Clemente, in Home, 
the accommodation for the choir projeeted from the bema 
into the nave. It was enclosed with low screen walls 
called Caficelli (whence was derived the word chancel); 
the side walls projecting to afford space for two rending 
desks, or amhanes; resi>ectivcly, the Gospel ambo and 
the Epistle ambo. 

Treatment of Colnmns.—There were two ways of treat¬ 
ing the coinnans, In the earlier t}’pc of churches, the 
aisles were spanned by arches, while those of the nave 
supported an entablature. But this necessitated a nar¬ 
row intercolinnniation, considerably obstructing the view. 
Accordingly, the practice ensued of placing the colonuis 
further apart and surmounting them with arches. The 
first example of this use of arcades in a nave is believed 
to occur in the northern gallery of the Palace of Diode- 
tian in Spalato, Dalmatia. Both method continued to 
be employed and were sometimes combined In the same 
building. Over the entablature or arches, as the case 
might be, was a high stretch of wall, rising above the level 
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of Uic flifile roof, pierced with a row of deresiorij win- 
do wes. The nave and aisles terminated hi arches, ttiat of 
the former, the principal entrance to the sanctuary, being 
eallcil the Arch of Triumph. The roofs were of timber; 
that of the nave rising to a ridge and finishing at each 
end in a gable, while a slope from below the clerestory 
covered the side aisles. The construction work of the 
roofs was nsually liidden in the interior by fiat ceilings, 
beamed and coffered. 

The decoration of the interior inetoded the nse of an¬ 
ti cine colmnns, whiob were sometimes adapted to their 
new place by cutting down or removing the bases. The 
walls above the nave nrcading or entablatnre were 
adorned with mosaics, which also embellished the space 
above the Arch of Triumph and tbe semi-dome of the 
apse. The floors were covered with geometric patterns 
of marble sliced from columns and other antique frag¬ 
ments. 

The principal examples of basilican churches, still ex¬ 
isting in Rome, are St. Faul-witbout-the-waUa, S. Clem¬ 
ente and S. Maria Maggiore. The first named is of mod¬ 
em construction, completed in 1854, but preserves the 
plan and dimensions of the older church which was de¬ 
stroyed by fire in 1823. It had been begun in 380 by 
Theodosius, on a plan closely following that of the old 
St. Peter’s, oscept that the transepts of the bema pro¬ 
ject less and the atrium was abandoned, leaving only tbo 
nartliex. Its eonstmetion and embellishment ivere con¬ 
tinued by other emperors and by many popes, the munifi¬ 
cence of the latter being commemorated in a series of 
portrait medallions of the popes whieh extends in a band 
above the arcadc-archcs on each side of tbe nave. The 
wall space above them is ^^eneered w'ith rare marbles, 
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CDcloaiag panels filled with paintings reprcseutiDg iuei- 
dentg in the li fe of St. Paul. Ami d the somow hivt eitiema 
sumptuousness of tUe interior a feeling of the older ciiiir- 
aetcr of a basiliean churcii is preserved in the mosaics of 
the fifth ccutnry which adorn the arch of triumph, and 
in those of the apse which date from the early part of 
the thirteenth centurj’. 

S. Maria Maggiore presents an original basilican plan 
of nave and single aisles, from each of which during the 
Renaissance was built out a square side cUupel, sur¬ 
mounted by domes, giving the plan the form of a cross. 
But the interior of the nave dates from the time of Sixtus 
Ill in the fourth century and showa on each side a scries 
of Ionic columns, supporting an entablature. Above this, 
as also over the arch of triumph, are mosaics of the fifth 
century. 

The Chuni of S. Clemente is notable for the retention 
of the atrium and also for the fenmnation of the aisles 
in apses, a feature ’wiucjh suggests Byzantine influence. 

Circular and Polygonal Plans.—In addition to the 
basilican buildings of this period were some which in¬ 
volved a circular or polygonal plan, suggested probably 
by the circular temples and tombs of the Romans, They 
were applied in the early Christian ora botli to tombs, 
which in some eases were afterward converted into 
churclies, and to baptistries. The latter were independ¬ 
ent buildings, so oaUed from their use at first solely for 
the sacrament of baptism. In later times, however, it 
became the custom to place the font inside the church} yet 
as late as the eleventii century was erected the famous 
Baptistry of Plorence, in which even to this day every 
child bom within the city is baptised. 

The examples in Rome of circular or polygonal build- 
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itigs are the Baptistry wbieb fonns part of the group of 
buildings of S. John Lateran, the Tomb of S. Coustatma, 
the daughter of Constautiue, whidi was converted into a 
church in 1256, and the church of S. Stef ana Eotondo. 

The geneTal clmracter of the Roman tomb was a circu¬ 
lar mass, superimposed on a square potlium. The cylin¬ 
drical mass was sometimes decorated with pilasters, sup¬ 
porting an entablature, and occasionally was surrounded 
by u peristyle, while its roof was apt to be conical. 

In early Christian architecture this principle of con¬ 
struction was developed. The peristyle was enclosed by 
outer walls, and tlie lower part of the walls of the cylin¬ 
drical moss was replaced by columns. Thus, in the Bap¬ 
tistry of S. John, which has been called the Baptistry of 
Constantine, the conical roof is supported by a circle 
of eight columns, in two stories. 

Tbe Tomb of S. Constantsa has a dome which is sup¬ 
ported on twelve pairs of granite columns, while the wail 
of the circular aisle is inset with ELsteen rccesseE, alter¬ 
nately apsidal and rectangular In shape, one of the latter 
being opened through to form the entrance. The sar¬ 
cophagus of the saint which formerly occupied one of the 
niches, is now in the Vatican llusoum. Its sides are 
can'ed with genii gathering grapes—a motive which is 
also represented in the mosaics that adorn the vaulting 
of the church's circular aisle. 

S,^ Stefano Botondo, though much reduced from its 
origi^l size, ia said to be still the largest circular church 
in existence. The wall of the cylinder, surmounted fay a 
wooden conical roof, is supported on a circular entabla¬ 
ture, carried by antique columns. It was surrounded, 
when built by Simplicius in the fifth century', by double 
circular aisles, covered by a sloping roof. The latter was 
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supported by columns and arches, while the estomal wall 
was decorated with pilasters. Traces of these are still 
apparent j otherwise the outer aisle has disappeared and 
the present exterior represents the walling up of the 
spaces between the columns. This was done by Nicholas 
V in the fifteenth century, by which time the edifice, once 
richly decorated with marble veneers and mosaics, had 
fallen into decay. Its lateral w-alls are now covered with 
horribly naturalistic scenes of martyrdom, executed at 
the end of the seventeenth century. 


Syriaii Examples.—Syria has disclosed to explore! 
of whom the late Marquis of Vogiie and Dr. H, €. Butler 
of the American ATchseological Expedition have been the 
foremost—a mimber of interesting monuments, both civic 
and religious, erected between the third and eighth cem 
turies. While details of moulding and ornament appear 
to have been copied from those of Roman remains, the 
methods of construction were worked out by the builders 
themselves. They seem to have retained the PheEnmmn 
preference for using the largest stones that could be quar- 
ried, transported, and put in place. Thus, arches were 
frequendy carved out of a single stone, and when vous^ 
soirs were nsod, they were either few in number or, if 
numerous, of great height and depth. Large filabs of 
stone were also employed for roofing, especially m houses. 
In imitating antique details the architects appear to have 
had little if any feeling for their constructional origin or 
meaning j the capital and half the shaft of a column, or 
example, being carved out of one piece of alone, ^ hile the 
remainder of the shaft and the base were cut out of an¬ 
other, On the other hand, they developed for themselves 
certain fine features of construction, as for instance, m 
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the ^reading of tboir basilican clinrcljos, in which the 
coluiiins were sonictiinca replaced by large rectangular 
piers, carrying arches ef great width. An example oftliis 
impassive method is found in the interior of the Church 

Jh This corresponds with the lareer 

Church of Xurmamn, the western facade of which shows a 
' independent spirit of design* It has n broad arched 
entree, flanked by two sqnare towers, eonneefed oveJ 
umnl ^ fisJJory, constructed mti col- 

A corresponding inventiveness marked their use of tho 

basjJicaii plaiL A fine exanipJe is the hirg^ Church of S 

wlTh “"r*' to toe toy. in lie wntre of 

o™ v/ ““ ’'‘‘■to toe saint spent thirty 

years of h.s Me. This eonrt forms tho intersaetio^^ 
croasmg of fonr reotanenlar wings, arranged in shTe of 

“ ts-siUeonZ™ tee 

Hud aisies of the eastern one terminating in apses. 

&t Borah^ ^7^ interesting plan occurs in the Cathedral 
at Boiah. ft prpents a circle inscribed in a square^ 

the c^d^ are apsidol recesses projedhig from 

the circle, iforeover, from the east side of the square 
project three short rectangles, terminating in apses which 

s ZS™ atl&Zh tho Churah of 

to- 

toZSZlS- “I 

Bj-antine n«hltMtu« tourches of 
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Eavejma.—In the development of early Christian archi¬ 
tecture a very interestinj^ part was played by Ravenna. 
For this city, situated on the Adriatic (thouji'h the sea has 
since receded to a distance of six miles), was the ehief port 
by which the trade of Constantinople or Byeantium en¬ 
tered Italy, Accordingly some of the tombs and churches 
present a fusion of Byzantine and Syrian influences with 
Roman, The change from the basilican t_vpe is especially 
marked ia the character of the plan and by the adoption 
of domes. 

Thus the Baptistry of Ravenna is an octagonal struc¬ 
ture, surmounted by a dome of hollow tiles. The Tomb 
of GaJla Placidia ia cruciform in plan with a lantern 
raised over the crossing or intersection of the arms of the 
cross. The lantern is pierced with four windows and 
surmounted by a dome, supported on pendent! ves—a 
method of construction, peculiarly Byzantine, which will 
be considered presently, 

When Theodoric the Great, Eiug of the Ostro-Goths 
and ruler of Northern Italy, selected Ravenna as his 
capital, he built the Church of S. Apollinare If novo, im¬ 
porting twenty-four nmrblc columns from Constantinople 
and employing Byzantine artists and artisans, Tho plan 
is basilican, thougb the atrium and apse have been re¬ 
moved by subsequent alterations, but the interior is richly 
embelUshed with Byzantine mosaics. The latter also 
adorn the larger basilican Church of S. ApoUinare-in- 
Classe, so called from its being situated near the port. Its 
oolnmns also are distinguished by the peculiarly Byzan¬ 
tine feature of the impost block, to be describf’d later. 

After the death of Tlieodorlc in 53G the Emperor Jus¬ 
tinian, having through his general, Belisarlus, routed the 
Goths from the country, made Ravenna the political capi* 
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tal of Haiyi uniJcr the authority of an esarch. Thea was 
built, probably as Court Ghurebj the famous eiiample of 
Byzantine intluence, the Church of S, Vitale. We will re¬ 
turn to this after a consideration of what is involved in 
the Byzantine style. 

Byzantine.—The term Byzantine is applied to the style 
of architecture gradually developed in Byzantium after 
Constant in Cj in a.d. 324, transferred the capital of the 
Roman Empire to that city. Its distinctive features are 
the use of brick and stone in place of concrete; the use of 
imposts in connection with columng and archeg; the char¬ 
acter of the can'ed ornament applied to surfaces and, 
most important of all, a system of covering rectangular 
spaces with domes. It reached its highest point of de¬ 
velopment under the Emperor Justinian, between the 
years 527 and 565. 

The style was the result of evolution; a product of the 
combination of principles of construction derived from 
Roman, Early Christiau and Syrian architecture, and 
from the traditional methods of the Iran builders of 
Assyria; affected in matters of decoration by the luxuri¬ 
ous taste of the Orient. 

The favourite material of Byzantine builders was brick¬ 
work; the bricks being one and one-half Inches in thick¬ 
ness, like the Roman, and laid between layers of mortar of 
similar thickness. In the case of cornices the bricks were 
moulded to the required contours and when used for the 
shafts of columns were circular in outline. The mortar 
was composed of sand, lime, and crushed pottery, tiles, 
or bricks. Except in the case of marble columns which 
were cut and put in place by masons, the whole of the 
preliminary work was done by bricklayers who con¬ 
structed the entire ** carcass” of the building. ISTien this 
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CUKISTIAN AND BYZANTINE ARCHITECTURE 

had dried and settled, the masons and tlio decorators 
completed tho work, by overlaying the walls, domes, and 
pediments of the interior with marble or mosaics. 

The floors were paved with richly coloured marhlca, In 
Opns seciile ot opus Alei'ane/rtKwm. Marble, also, cut 
in thin veneers and arranged so that their veining pro¬ 
duced sjTmnetrieal designs, was applied to tlio ivaiJs. 
Marble, egain, bnt incised with carved ornament, covered 
the EoflitB of the arches, the archivolts. and spandrels, 
while the vaulting was resplendent with mosaics, com- 
poseti of figures and ornaments, eiecnted in enamelled 
glass upon a background of gold or blue or, more rarely, 

pale green. ^ , 

Colour was pre-eminently the motive of the ^interior 
decoration and to this end carved work was subordinated. 
The ornament was in very low relief, spreading over the 
surface in intricate patterns, that suggest the delicate 
enrichment of lace. Mouldings were replaced by bands 
of mosaic or marble, can ed or smooth. The chief motive 
of the can-ed ornamentation was the mingling of the 
acanthus and anthemion. The treatment of both was 
rather Hellenic than Koman j the foliage having pointed 
ends; bnt it was deeply channelled and drilled ivitb deep 
holes at the springing of the leaves. In fact, 
the drill as well as the chisel was characteristic of Byjan- 
tlne earv'ing and emphasises the suggestion of the orna¬ 
ment being raised rather than, aa in Bonmn decoration, 
applied. Corresponding to the general flataesa of the 
ornament is the constraint of the contours of the mould¬ 
ings, suggestive of Asiatic languor aud iu marked ^ntrast 
to the vigorous profiles of classic architecture. The im¬ 
pression, indeed, of the whole scheme of decoration is 
rather one of soft richness, as canung molts into colour 
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nucl colour deepens and glows and finally pasaea into the 
gold or deplhs of aaure of tlie vaulting. 

l^VTieu the supply of antique columns was exhausted 
the Byzantine architects began to imitate them, hut aoou 
departed from the classic tj-pe. In certain cases the cayi- 
tal retained something of its derivation from the Ionic or 
Corinthian styles; but gradually a new tj-po was evolved, 
which was distinguished by being convex to the outside 
rather than concave. The motive appears to have been 
to give additional support to the arch, for which purpose 
an tjupos^ was, as the name implies, “placed upon" the 
capital. It consists of a hloch, which projects beyond the 
edges of the capital to fit the extra thickness of tho wall 
and may represent, as baa been suggested, the survival 
of a part of the architrave of the discarded entablature. 
In tbe decoration of the capitals the foliage was some¬ 
times enclosed in frames of interlace, or the latter took 
the form of a basket, on which birds are perching. 

Peudentive Dome,—Wo have now to consider the most 
^aractenstic feature of Byzantine architecture—^the 
Dome, Briefly, in tho 200 years that divided Justinian 
from Constantino the Byzantine architects perfected a 
principle of dome construction by which they crowned a 
square plan with tho circle of a dome. 

The Romans confined their domes to circular or polyg¬ 
onal buddings. Meanwhile they had worked out 'the 
const^ction of joined vaulting upon four supports. 
The Byzantine a^ievemeut was to make four supports 
carry a dome. It was accomplished by devclopiug tbe 
element of constructbn-the pendeniivl 
We have already noted the bas-relief found at Koyun- 

Assyriana understood the 
erowmng of emaU square buildings with domes. While 
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actual examples have periflbed, the tradition of this con- 
stniction seema to have survived in the East* For in 
the third century a. d., when the Persiaufi eatahlished the 
Sasaauian Empire under the impulse of a movement that 
sought to restore the ideals and habits of the old national 
life, the bnildcrs erected domes in the palaces of Serbia- 
tan and Firuzobad. 

The method they adopted was to bridge each angle of 
the square, at some distance below the top, with a small 
arch. On these they erected two amatl arches that pro¬ 
jected beyond the face of the original arch and accord¬ 
ingly extended the width of the bridge. They continued 
this process of auperimpoBing tier upon tier of nrehes, 
until the bridge was level with tlie top of the square, by 
which time the latter was transformed into an octagon. 
Then, by inserting fl corbel or bracket in each angle of 
the octagon and taking advantage of the thickness of tlic 
masonry, they w'ere able to adjust a dome to tlio struc¬ 
ture, This system of domc-snpport, we shall find, was 
adopted in Gothic architecture, where the arches are 
called squiuches. 

Another method of dome-support, found in the Mosque 
of Damascus and frequently employed in the churches of 
Asia Minor, was to bridge the angle with a semi-circulnr 

niche. ,. . , i i 

Meanwhile what the Byzantine architects developed 

was a geometrically exact system of converting the 
square into a circle by means of concave triangular mem¬ 
bers that are sperifically called pendc?;!ivca. 

The character and function of a pendentive may be 
readily grasped by a practical experiment. Cat an 
orange into two hemispherea. Lay the flat of one on four 
reels placed at the four angles of a square, inacnbeii 
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within tho circle. These reels represent the piers on 
which the pendentives are to be constructed. Now by 
four pcrpendiculnr incisions of the knife cut off the seg¬ 
ments of the hemisphere that project beyond the square. 
The lateral spaces between the piers will now be spanned 
by four arches. Finally, a trifle above the top of the 
arches, make a horizontal cut, removing the upper part 
of the hemisphere. The rind which remains represents 
the four pendentives. The flesh inside of it may be 
likened to the timber centering used in the construction 
of the pendentives and, now that the latter are completed, 
may be removed. Remove also the flesh from inside the 
upper part of the hemisphere. It will then be a hollow 
cap, which you can replace on the top of the pendentives. 
Yon now have an instance of a dome and pendentives in¬ 
cluded in a single hemisphere, aiore usually, however, 
the architect makes the curve of the dome different from 
that of the pendentives. Frequently, too, to give the 
dome superior distinction, he constructs a cylindrical 
wall on the circle of the pendentives, and on this drum, 
ns it IS called, elevates his dome. 

Scientifically stated; a hemisphere be cut by five 
planes, four perpendicular to its base and bounding a 
square inscribed therein, and the fifth parallel to the 
base and tangent to the scmi-circidar intersection made 
by the first four, there will remain of the original sur¬ 
face only four triangntar spaces bounded by arcs of cir¬ 
cles. These are called pendentives.” (Professor Ham¬ 
lin.) 

The first church built by Justinian was SS. Sergius and 
Bacchus m Constantinople. The part dedicated to the 
latter saint—a small basilica—was destroyed by the 
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Turks. The remainder presents the plan of a rectangle 
enclosing an octagon on which rests a dome of a ciirious, 
dutcdj melon shape. 

A few j^ears later was erected the church of S. Vitale in 
Eaveima, probably as the Court Church. Its plan ia an 
octagon within an octagon; the inner one being sur- 
mounted by a dome. 

The domical arrangement of both these chnrehes ma}’ 
have been originally derived from the Pantheon, modi¬ 
fied by the example in Rome, of what is called the Temple 
of UinerTa Medica, though it was probably a nympbn.'am. 
This building la decagonal with niches projecting from 
nine of the sides, while the tenth provides the entrance. 
The dome, of concrete ribbed with tiles, is built over an 
inner decagon of ten piers carrying teu arches. These 
in turn support a decagonal drum,^ pierced with windows, 
the angles at the top being filled in with rudimentary pen- 
dentives. The same principle of construction reappears 
in both S. Sergius and S. Vitale; the dome of the latter 
being composed, for the sake of lightness, of earthenware, 
amphora-shaped pots, the bottom of one being fixed in 
the Kp of another. It is sheathed on the outside with n 
wooden roof. 

This Church of S. Vitale become the model on which 
Charlemagne based his domical church at Aix-la-ChapeUe, 
which was built os a royal tomb, a. d, 796-S14, and was 
afterward used afl the crowning-place of the Emperors of 
the West. 

S. Sophia.—Finally, the pendentivo system was fully 
developed in Justinian’s church in Constantinople dedi¬ 
cated to the Holy Wisdom—Hagia Sophia, called, though 
erroneously, S. Sophia, It marks the highest develop¬ 
ment of the BjTsantme genius for domical const ruction. 
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The architects were Anthemius of Tralles and Isidoms 
of Miletus, who began the work in 532 and finished it in 
537. The plan shows fonr mighty piers, 25 feet square, 
set at the angles of a square of 107 feet. These support 
four arches and mtermodiate pendentivea of noble height, 
the apex of the dome being 175 feet from the pavement, 
h’or the origiuiJ dome, having collapsed in 555, was re¬ 
placed by a higher one, lighted by tlie introduction of 
forty circular-lieaded windows around the spring of the 
curve; an arrangement not only escellent in admitting 
light to the interior, but also as wonderfully imjjressive 
in its way as the single eye of the Pantheon. Rows of 
email circular headed windows are also pie reed in the 
screens which fiU in the north and south arches. 

Abutting on tbe east and west arches of tins central 
mass arc semi-demes, supported upon the central piers 
and two others. And from these project, as in S, Sergius 
and S. Vitale, small semicircular domes, sustained by an 
upi>er and lower story of arcades. Thus was created a 
vast oval-ended hall, 26? feet long by 107, from every 
part of which the summit of tbe dome is visible. 

Outside this central feature are two side-aisles, eacli 
having two stories, separated from tbe nave by a reading 
and formed of a scries of columns and vaulting. As tn 
all Early Christian and Byzantine churches wliich have 
upper and lower galleries, the former were occupied by 
women worshippers. Tbe outer walls on the nortli and 
south sides, as the plan shows, are reinforced by immense 
buttresses, 25 feet wide and 75 long, which appear on 
the outside of the buildings like huge pylons. On the 
inside they are pierced with arches on each story. These 
buttresses withstand the thrust of the dome which is re¬ 
inforced ou the cast and west by the semi-domes. 
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The etiifiCG, which occupies practically a square, is ui>- 
proached on the west side by a narthes of raagaificont 
jiroportions, 200 feet long by 30 wide, which is divided 
like the aisles into an upper and lower story. So far 
“the plan resembles that of S. Sergius, if the latter were 
cut in half and a dome on pendentives inserted over the 
intervening square and the whole doubled in size," In 
front of the narthes, however, extends a second one, open¬ 
ing, as in some of the basillean cliurchefi, into an atrium. 

The exterior walls are faced vdth alternate courses of 
brick and stone and the domes, all of which are visible, 
are covered with a sheathing of lead. 

S. Mark's, Venice.—S. Sophia is a mangel not only of 
construction hut also of unity of design. It is in this re¬ 
spect, among others, that it is superior to S. Mark’s in 
Venice, which was erected by Byzantine builders at the 
end of the eleventh century. Venice, like Bavenna, was 
in close touch with Constantinople and when she deter¬ 
mined to baild a cathedral to her patron saint, to replace 
an earlier basilican church destroyed by fire, it was 
natural that she should look to that city for the charac¬ 
ter of the design as well as for artists and artisans to 
execute it. The actual model was the Church of the Holy 
Apostles, in Constantinople, founded by Constantine, re¬ 
built by Justinian, and destroyed by the Turks in 1463 
to make room for the mosque of Sultan Maliomet II. 

The plan is a Greek cross, that Is to say, a cross with 
the four parts of practically equal length, grouped around 
a central square. Each of the five divisions is crowned 
by a dome, supported on pendentives and reinforced by 
trims verse barrel vaults. The transept and choir domes 
are slightly smaller than the ones over the crossing and 
the nave, because of the restrictions of space caused by 
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the cJmpcl of S. Isadorc in the north transept, tlie Ducal 
Palace on the south, and the retention of the apse of tlie 
ancient baailica. Originally all the domes were sheathed 
externally with lead, but at a later date were covered with 
the lead-aheathcd wooden lanterns now existing. With 
their high-pitched cnrves and omamentai tenninals they 
represent a serious deviation from the true Byzantine 
style, 

A similar departure from the latter is exhibited in the 
west facade. This was completed in the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury and involves a curious mixture of Orientalism and 
fanciful Gothic with features, such as the clusters of 
columns in two tiers, flanking the five entrances, which 
serve no structural purpose and have no architcctaral 
justification. They are purely picturesque. But S. 
Mark’s was the city’s shrine, to which each succeeding 
century added some embellishment and often with more 
zeal than discretion. 

It is the interior rather that commands our admiration. 
For notwithstanding certain distractions, even here, of 
later debased styles of mosaic, enongb of the tenth and 
eleventh century embellishments remain to dignify the 
decoration. And in no other bmldii^ in the world ia 
litere so marveUons an ensemble of coloured marbles, 
alabaster, and glass mosaics; or such subtleties, delica¬ 
cies, and complexities of light and shadow. 

Greece and Bussia.—In Greece and Russia the Byxan- 
tine has continued to be the official stj'le of the Greek 
Church. In Russia, however, many fantastic elements 
have been introduced, particularly the bulbous form of 
tlic domes. 

As an example of domestic Byzantine architecture may 
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be mentioned the Monastery of Mount Athos on a promon¬ 
tory of Saloniki, overlooking the iEgean Sea. 

“In Armenia are aleo interesting examples of late 
Armeno-Byzantine architecture, showing applications to 
exterior carved detail of elaborate interlaced ornament, 
looking like a re-echo of Celtic M.SS. iliumination, itself, 
no doubt, originating in Byzantine traditions.(Ham¬ 
lin.) 
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V17HAMM£DA\', Al£0 8AKACENIC CmUSATION 

The introduction at this point of MnLammcdnii or Sara¬ 
cenic architecture unfortiuiatcly breaks the continuity of 
tlie evolution of Early Cbristiau and ByzautLue architec¬ 
ture iuto the Romanesque and thence into the Gothic. 
Accordingly, some writers reserve this chapter until the 
end of their book, treating it as an independent interlude. 

That method, on the otlier hand, has the disadvantage 
of not giving the subject its proper place in the sequence 
of history'; and since an important motive of the present 
volume is to represent the growth of architectnre as the 
product of changing conditions of civilisation, it seems 
more in accordance with thia aim to let the cenditions 
govern the order in which the architectural phases are 
presented. So, in the inevitable choice between two evils 
of arrangetnent we will select that which, from our point 
of view, seems to be the least. 

For it is true that Muhammedan or Saracenic civilisa¬ 
tion represents but an Interlude in the progress of Chris¬ 
tian civilisation. What, however, would have been the 
outcome, if Charles Mnrtol, in 732, had not crushed the 
advance of the Mnhaminedans into Prance! They might 
have fastened upon the latter as they had upon Spain, 
the north of Africa, Egypt, Sj'ria. From France they 
might liave descended upon Italy, and gradually drawn 
tighter the circle of their conquest until the Western as 
well as the Eastern Empire was entirely in their grasp. 
It needs hut a little effort of Imagination to realise that 
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on the iasue of the battle of Poictlers hunf; tbo fortunes 
of Europe; the survival of European civilisation and pos¬ 
sibly the continuance of Christianity, 

In fact, 'what wos trembling in the balance was the ex¬ 
tension of a new and vigorous power over a social order 
that, except in the Frankish kingdom, had grown more 
and more disintegrated and feeble. For in the decline 
of Home even her conquerors had been involved; the 
variona other Gothic nations in adapting the decay of her 
system had been corrupted by it. The only nnifying and 
uplifting force that glimmered amid the general prostra¬ 
tion was that of the Church, which might have been cn- 
gnlfed in lalamiem if the Franks had not prevailed at 
roietiers. 

For in the present day we associate iBlamistn with the 
nnprogreBsive nations, Tvhereas in the eighth century it 
was the symbol of progressivoness. Its spiritual ideal 
was, at least, as high as that of Christianity; while its 
intellectual and material idenls were superior to those of 
Europe. 

Shall we speak of Saracenic civilisation or Saracenic 
architecture ns some do, or follow the example of others 
who substitute the term MuhammedanT The former 
word was probably derived from the Latin Saraceni, 
which was employed by the Romans to designate the 
Bedouins who roamed a part of the Syro-Arahlan desert, 
and committed depredations on the frontier of the Em¬ 
pire. In the Middle Ages Saracen came to be used as a 
general term for Moslems, especially thoae who had pene¬ 
trated into Spain, This latter nee is too narrow, while 
gfenerfll use conveys no 

Mohammedan, on the other hand, implicfi a follower 
of Muhammed or Mahomet, and it was the oneness of 
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faith that first united the Arab tribesmen and in time 
gave a uniformity of ideal to their spread of conquest 
from the Pillars of Hercules to Northern India. While 
the character of the civilisation varied throughout this 
vast empire, being coloured by local and racial character- 
istica that reacted on fho styles of architecture, it was 
everywhere impregnated with one belief. There ia no 
god but AUah and Afuhaimned ia his prophet. 

Mnhammed was born about 5T0 in Mecca, in the Ara¬ 
bian peninsula; a place hitherto of little importunce, which 
had a cube-shaped sanctuary, the Kaaha, enshrining a 
Black Stone. It w'aa the token or fetish of some god of 
nature- for some kind of nature worship, incltiding the 
worship of the Sun, Moon, and Earth seems to have been 
the traditional religion of Arabia. Meanwhile, Judaism 
had penetrated into the country and Christianity had fol¬ 
lowed. Each figare<.l in Muhammed's imagination as a 
world religion. Both professed one God. One hud its 
prophets; the other, its Messiah, and both its book of 
inspired revelation. 

Accordingly, when the vision of Muhammod embraced 
the idea of founding at once a new nation and a new re¬ 
ligion, he borrowed from both Judaism and Christianity 
and proclaimed himself the new prophet or Messiaii of 
the one God and made knov^ii the New Hevdation, which 
was embodied in the Koran. The faith of Islam, as 
preached by Muhammod and practised by him and his 
followers, was essentially one of proselytising by force. 
“The sword,’' he taught, “is the key of Heaven and Hell. 
A drop of bleed shed in the eanse of God, a night spent 
in arms, avails more than two months of fasting and 
prayer. Whoso falls in battle his sins are forgiven. At 
the Day of Judgment his wounds shall bo resplendent 
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witL vermilion and odoriferous as mns^, anti the loss of 
limbs shall be supplied by angels' wings.” 

Muhammed’s self-imposed task of subjugating and 
uniting Arabia for the Arabians was begun after his 
flight from SIceca to Medina^ the celebrated Hejira (Arab 
hijra) which occurred on the Jewish Day of iVtonement, 
Sept. 30, A. n. 622, The further work of conquering the 
countries on which the Arab tribes had been dependent, 
Syria, Abyssinia, Persia, was continued by bis followers. 
Of great importance in the history of architecture was 
the conquest of Persia (632-C51), for here the Muliam- 
medan influence developed a style that was distinguished 
by fine structural as well as Esthetic qualities and gen¬ 
erally developed a beautiful revival of the various arts of 
decorative desigm And it was Persian Muhnmmcdan 
that strongly influenced the architecture of India, where 
Muhanunedan conquest was established about d. 1000. 

Meanwhile, the Arabic llubamniedans bad founded a 
dynasty under the Ommayade with its capital iu Damas¬ 
cus anil a later one under the Abassids, whose most cele¬ 
brated caliph waa Haroun-el-Easchid of Bagdad, made 
famous by the ”Thousand and One Nights.” Conquest 
was extended westward, gradually comprising Egypt, tiio 
north of Africa, Sicily, and Spain, ^ 

In 1453 the Cresoeut displaced the Cross in Constan¬ 
tinople. , . . , 

Yet, notwithstanding the divisions of the Muham- 
medans and the immense distances separating them, a 
unity not only religious but also intellectual was m^- 
tained The Mnhammedans learned rapidly from tbo 
peoples they conqnere<l and established for the diffusion 
of learning a sort of university system of travel mg 
scholarships. Aided by Arabic as the umversal lau- 
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^agc of lea ruing, students journeyed from teacher to 
teacher, from the Atlantic to Samarcaud, gatJieriug hun¬ 
dreds of certificates. The education was designed to 
turn out theologians and lawyers; but theology included 
studies in metaphysics and logic, and the canon law re- 
rjuired a knowledge of arithmetic, mensuration, and pra<i- 
tlcnl astronomy. 

Technioal education was maintained b)* gilds who per¬ 
petuated the “mysteries”' of the craft through a system 
of apprenticesliipB. And it is to he noted that there was 
no distinction made between so-called arts and so-called 
crafts. The gild-system covered aE kinds of constme- 
tive work from engineering to the making of a needle, 
and if the work permitted elements of beauty and decora¬ 
tion these were, us a matter of course, included. Hence 
the proficiency and inventiveness and exfiuisite perfec¬ 
tion of worknmnship displayed by the ;Muhanimedan 
craftsmen. 

But their Horan enjoined a literal obedience to the 
Mosaic law against “the making of any graven image, or 
the likeness of anytliing that is in Heaven above or in 
the earth beneath or In the waters under the earth.” 
Accordingly, there were no sculptors or painters in the 
full sense of Iho term; only decorators of moulded^ on- 
gTaveti, or coloured ornument^ the motives of wbieb were 
confined to eonventionaliaed flower and leaf forms and 
to geometric designs of practically endless variations of 
the straight line and curve j, in meander, interlace, and 
fret, into which they often wove texts from the Koran or 
the sacred name of AUalu It is to these designs b}'' 
Arab artists, influenced to some extent by Byzantine, that 
the term was first applied^ 

Meanwhile it was the practice of Miihuraniedanism to 
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absorb as far as possible tbe traditions of eacb nation 
it conquered. Gradually, tbereforc, the strictness of its 
orthodoxy was modified. Li Persia, for example, the 
representation of animals was permitted in the arts of 
design, and the representation of human beings followed. 

Similarly, the ardntectaral style of each locality was 
affected by the previonsly existing architectnre. The ex- 
amples which remain are chiefly of mosques, tombs, 
houses, and palaces. 

The word mosque comes to as through the French 
mosqnee; the Spanish equivalent is mesqnita, while the 
Arabs call the ''place of prostrationid. The 
nnclcns of every one is the atiArab or niche In a wall, in¬ 
dicating the fcibieb or direction of the Great Mosque at 
Mecca, with its shrine, the Kaaba, Beside the ml h rah was 
a pulpit, miirtbar, for preaching, and sometimes m front 
of it, for the reading of the Koran, stood a dikka or plat- 
fortn raised upon columns. Shelter for the worshippers 
was provided by arcndcB, which in the immediate vicinity 
of the mihrah were often enclosed with lattice work, thus 
forming a prayerncbamber— maksvra. The size of the 
mosque was indefinitely enlarged by the addition of more 
arcades, surrounding usually an open court, in the centre 
of which, as in the atrium of the Early Christian basili¬ 
cas, was a fountain for ritual ablution. 

The tomb was usually distinguished by a dome and 
during the lifetime of its founder served the purpose 
of a pleasure-house; correaponding somewhat to the 
Roman nymphamm, and, as in the case of the Toj Malial, 
set in the midst of a beautiful system of gardens, water- 
basins, and terraces. 

In his honsc also the Muhammedan jealously guarded 
his domestic privacy. He followed the Romans in leav- 
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ing the exterior of his Louse pie in, iirLile oeTiteriiig all 
Its luxury and comfort around an open interior court. 
Special quarters were provided for tbe women and the 
seclusion of their lives within the harem led to two fea¬ 
tures which are characteristic of Oriental houses, the 
balcony and the screen. That the occupauta might take 
the air, balconies were built out from the -walls both of 
the court and the exterior; and screened with lattice 
work, on the designs of which great skill and beauty were 
expended. 

The pabices represented the extension of the bon se¬ 
ptan by the addition of halls of ceremony. Sometimes, 
as in the case of the Alhambra, they combined the char¬ 
acter of a citadel, and were always generously supplied 
with water, as weQ for the ablutions enjoined in the 
Koran, as for purposes of beauty. The Arabs, in fact, 
rcadll}’ learned the Koman methods of engineering and 
hydraulics and in their houses and cities and in the irri¬ 
gation of land carried the system to a high degree of 
perfection. 

The system by w'hich leamiug and culture elrcnlated 
throughout tlie Muhammedan world ivas illustrated in 
the spread of the arts of design. Persia, for exami>tc, 
was a centre of the ceramic art, and wherever the Mu- 
hammedan civilisation spread, the art of pottery was 
revived and took on new and distinctive splendour- 
Enamel colours of the purest tones and finest translu- 
cence were developed and the glazes were distinguished 
by extraordinary lustre. They were lavished not only 
on vessels of practical service but also on tiles for the 
decoration of walls. 

With equal originality the Muhammedan artists de- 
veloped the metal crufts both in the direction of temper- 
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ing the metal and in ita decoration; introdncing and 
carrying to a wonderful pitch of perfection the engrav¬ 
ing, enemating and inlaying of the surfaces with orna¬ 
mental designs; a process known os damnseening, since 
Damascus was the earliest important centre of the craft. 

Further, in weaving they developed a corresponding 
skill and feeling for design. Rugs and carpets, laid on 
the floor or spread over doorwaya, w^cre the chief fur¬ 
nishing of a Mtilianunodan home, while a small mg was 
carried hy the worshipper or his servant to the Mosque 
to proteet his bare feet while he prayed. These “prayer 
rugs*' were frequently ernhellished with a representa¬ 
tion of a mihrab, enclosed in borders bearing Koran 
texts, and were of silk of finest weave; that is to say, 
with, an extraordinary number of knots to the square 
inch. There is a fragment of silk weave in the Altman 
collection at the Metropolitan Museum, of Indian crafts¬ 
manship, each square inch of which embraces 2500 knots. 

In a way, however, the very exquisiteness of Mnliam- 
medan craftsmanship prepare<I the way for its decay. 
It originated in the limitation of motives permitted to 
the decorator, who in consequence had to satisfy his love 
of perfection bv resort to delicacies and intricacies of 
design beyond which there was no further possibility of 
creative invention. 
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ABCHiTScrtr^ 

The Koran prosedbc^d thnt every believer when pray¬ 
ing ebould face toward Alecca. This could be done as 
readily in the open desert ns in a building, so the early 
ntosqnes were probably of little importance. It was only 
as tho Arab tribesmen extended their conquests to the 
neighbouring civilisations and came in touch with the 
temples of antiquity and the churches of tho present, that 
they began to raise handsome places of worship for their 
own religion. 

As Mnhanimedanism spread eastward through Syria 
to Persia and later to India and westward into Egypt, 
along the northern shore of Africa into Spain and finally 
ocenpied Constantinople and Turkey, it absorbed much 
of the ci\'ilisation of each conntiy and employed the con¬ 
structive methods, the workmen, aud the materials which 
it found ready to hand. Consequently, the architectural 
®3fpi^ossion of kluhammedaulsm, while retaining every¬ 
where certain essential characteristics, varies locally. 
It offers notable distinctions according as it is found in 
SjTia, Persia, India, Egj-pt, Spain, and Turkey. 

Mosque of Mecca.—The Great Mosque of Mecca, caDed 
by Hoslems the Haram El Ma3ji<l el Haram, or Baisnl- 
lahi el Haram, the '*House of God, the Prohibited,’' rep¬ 
resents a succession of additions, extending from early 
Muhammedan times to the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tuiy. It comprises an enclosure, 300 yards square, the 
walls of which are pierced with nineteen gatew’ays and 
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MOHAMMEDAN ARCUITECTUBE 

embelliabed with minart^ts. The chief eauetuary is the 
Kaaba, so called from its resemblance to a cube, of about 
40 feet measurement, to the outside of which, on its south¬ 
east angle, is aflixed the sacred Black Stone, the chief ob¬ 
ject of veneration. The shrine is surrounded to a depth 
of 20 yards by successions of colonnades with pointed 
arches. 

Arcades.—^These arcades, affording protection to tho 
worshippers, are a feature common to aU mos<jues; the 
direction of the arcades being usually at right angles, 
though occasionally parallel to, the wall of the mihrab 
—the niche wbici) points toward Mecca. For oolomna 
the early Muhamnicdan builders relied n^xm what they 
found in the buildings which they replaced or remod¬ 
elled; mining the styles EgjT>tian, Eomau, and Byzan¬ 
tine, and bringing their different sizes to conformity by 
setting blocks upon the capitals. To resist the thrust 
of the arches, wooden tie-beams were built into tlie 
masonry at the spring of tho arches, and utilised for the 
hanging of lamps and lanterns. As these became a rec¬ 
ognised feature of mosques, the beams were retained 
oven after the skill of the builders had made them nn- 
uecesaaiy as ties. 

Domes.—The roofs are flat, constructed of timber, and 
on the Inside coloured and gilded. A dome frequently 
crowns the maksura or prayer chamber, and the tomb 
of the saint, when the latter is included in the sacred pre¬ 
cincts. Almost always tho dome surmounts a square 
plan and to acoonunodate the latter to the circle the Mu- 
hammedau architects invented a method of constmction 
that corresponds to the Byzantine pendeutivc. In prin¬ 
ciple it goes back to the ancient method of bridging over 
a space by setting the stones on each side of it in layers 
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that project over one another until the two si dee meet 
at the top. The lluhammedan builders filled in the cor¬ 
ners of the square with tiers of projecting brackets or 
corbels with niches hetwcen theoL At first they placed 
corbel above oorbcl and niche above niche, bat in time 
alternated them, so that the niches in one tier were 
astride of the corbels in the tier below them. This 
method of filling in the angles of the square, so as to 
bring the latter to a circle, came to be known as "stalac¬ 
tite’' work and from being used as a constructive espedi- 
ent was developed into a system of decoration that was 
frequently extended over the whole ceiling of the vault. 

The exterior of the dome was seldom spherical, as in 
Byzantine architecture, but took the form of the pointedt 
or the ogee^ or the horseshoe arch. It -waa built, either 
of brickwork in horizontal courses, covered inside and 
out with plaster I or, in later mosques, of horizont al lay¬ 
ers of stone, engraved on the exterior with horizontal 
patterns. Windows were frequently ranged round the 
lower part In some old tombs of the thirteenth cen' 
tury, as that of Sheik Omar, inside the East Gate of Bag¬ 
dad, tlie dome is pineapple shaped. 

The walls were built of local materials and decorated 
either with stone or brick in alternate courses, or with 
plaster, inset with precious stones or veneered with 
glazed tiles. 

Minar ets. —A distinctive feature of the mosqne was 
the minaret, a lofty tower of lighthouse form, from the 
balcony of which the muez^ summoned the faitliful to 
prayer. While the minarets show a general similarity 
of character, the details vary in different countries. 
Thus, in Persia they rise from a circular base and are 
crowned by a round cap; in Constantinople the base is 
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ronTid, octagonal, or square and the top is finished with 
a cone; while in Cairo the top is flat. The shafts vary 
from circular to polygonal, and are usually divided into 
three tiers of balconies—though the Persian is generally 
distingnished by one—carried round the shaft and snp* 
ported by cotImIs, which in some Instance arc embel¬ 
lished with stalactite ornament. 

During the thirteenth, fourteenthf and fifteenth cen¬ 
turies the mosques became an aggregation of buildings, 
including the tomb of the founder, residences for priests, 
schools and hospitals. They correspond, in fact, to 
mediaival monasteries, and the evolution of their styles 
presents a certain parallel to the contemporary evolu¬ 
tion of Gothic architecture- 

Syria. — Am on g the existing mosques in Syria are those 
of El-Aksah on the Temple platform at Jerusalem and 
of El-Walid in Damascus, both of which are planned like 
a basilica. Also on the Temple platform is the Dome 
of the Bock, misnamed the Mosque of Omar, the central 
feature of which is a circular space, crowned by a dome, 
which was rebuilt by Saladin in 1189, 

Egypt. —In Egypt one of the oldest is the Mosque of 
A mm in Cairo, in which the square open court is sur¬ 
rounded by arcades, set at right angles to the mihrab and 
supported by columns taken from Byzantine and Roman 
buildings. Somewhat similar in plan is the Mosque of 
Tulun, where, however, the arcades run parallel to the 
milirab wall and the wide pointed arches are supported 
upon massive piers. 

Then follow, during the period that corresponds to the 
development of Gothic architecture, the Mosque of 
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K&laoom; that of Sultan Hassan, M-hich is ciuciform in 
plan^ Diat of Sultan Barbouk, celebrated for its minarets 
and tlio beauty of the domd over the founder's tomb; 
and the small but richly decorated Mosque of Kait-Bej. 
In the prayer-chamber (maksiira) of the last-named ap¬ 
pears, besides the stalactite embellisliment of the mih- 
rab, & distinctive decoration of the arches. In one case 
the arches are composed of voussoirs alternating in col¬ 
our; in the other the alternation is still further empha¬ 
sised by the interlocking shapes into which the voussoirs 
are cut, so that they fit together with the variety and 
the exactness of a Chinese puzzle. 

Spain. — Spain offers a very favourable opportunity 
for the study of Mubammedsn architecture. The 
Mosque of Cordova, begun by the Caliph Abd-cl-Hahmau 
in 786, was enlarged by successive additions, until it pre¬ 
sents the appearance of a forest of columns and arches, 
apparently of unlimited extent. There are said to be 
860. The arcades are in two tiers, the upper arches 
being supported on posts which are placed on the cap¬ 
itals of the lower ones and at the same time form abut¬ 
ments to the lower arches. In most cases the arches are 
of horseshoe form ; but elsewhere, as in the vestibule to 
the mihrab chamber the upper horseshoe arches sunnount 
a tier of cinquefoil or five-scalloped ones, and the posts 
on which they abnt are faced with attached columns. A 
remarkable additional feature is the interlacing between 
the upper and lower arches of portions of multifoil 
arches; so arranged that they appear to bridge over the 
space between the alternate lower column and at the 
same time to spring over the capitals of the intermedi' 
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ate upper column. The arrangement ia a strlkiog in- 
stance of the A rub invention in the use of repetition of 
motive, a use, in this case, governed by constructive rea¬ 
sonableness as well as imposed by the desire for 
subtlety of elaboration. 

The Hosque of Cordova ia Be«>nd in size to the Great 
Mosque of Mecca. Though the superb adornments of 
mosaics and red and gold ceilings have suffered from de¬ 
cay and restoration and its vista of arcades is blocked 
in parts by the coro fchoir), erected when the edifice vms 
converted into a cathedral, it is still a marvellous memo¬ 
rial of Cordova’s supremacy as the most learned, cul¬ 
tured, and prosperous caliphate in Islam. 

In Toledo there Is nothing approaching the magnili¬ 
cence of the Mosque of Cordova. Among the remains 
ore the churches of S. Cristo do la Luz and Santa Maria 
la Bianca, which are mosques converted to the Catholic 
ritual. 

At SevEle beside the much renowned Alcazar or Cas¬ 
tle, is the celebrated tower, Qiralda, so named from the 
weather vane (giradillo), a figure of i aitb with a ban- 
uer, some 303 feet from the ground. It surmounts the 
Kenaissauce top of three stories, added in 1568 to the 
old tower, which, as an altarpieee in the cathedral shows, 
originally terminated in battlements. These sugg^^f 
that the building was erected as a watch tower or, may 
be, as a symbol of power. Its plan is a square of 45 
feet, the walls being about 8 feet thick, built of material 
from Roman and probably Visigothic remains. Its sur¬ 
face is jiierced by twenty windows, many of which are 
subdivided by coluranettes, and embellished with sunken 
panels, enriched with arabesques. The Giralda is under 
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the special protection of SS. Justa and Rufina—a fact 
commemorated in tlie above*mcntioned picture and in an¬ 
other by Mnrillo, now in the Provincial Musoum. It was 
used as a model for the design of the tower of the hind- 
LSon Sqnare Garden, New York. 

The Alhambra, Granada, represents the best preserved 
as well as the most perfect ex^ample of the Moorish-Ara¬ 
bic genins. It was u fortress-palace, much of it built on 
the brink of the rock, the steep slopes of which were used 
to construct the lower stories of baths, oflSces, and guard¬ 
rooms. The esterior has no impressiveness, though Uie 
original grouping of walls and roofs must have been 
highly picturesque. Its halls, chambers, and remains of 
n mosque arc clustered about two rectangular courts or 
patios, which are joined like the two parts of an “L”— 
the “Court of the Albcrca“ and the “Court of the 
Lions.” From one of the ends of the Alberca Court pro¬ 
jects the “Hall of the Ambassadors”; from the other the 
**Unll of the Tribunal,” while the long sides of the Court 
of Lions open respectively into the “iJall of the Aben- 
cerrages” and the “Hall of the Two Sisters.” 

The “Court of the Lions” is so called from the foun¬ 
tain in its centre, an immense marble basin supported 
upon twelve lions, which form a remarkable exception to 
the Muhammedan rule against representing the Image of 
any living thing. Both these Courts are arcaded, the 
columns, set singly or in pairs, or groups, exhibiting, as 
do all the columns in tlie Alliambra, distinctive features 
in their capitals, which are separated by a high necking 
from the shaft. 

It is, however, in the interior of the halls that the dec¬ 
oration reaches its hnest pitch and nowhere more than 
in the **Hall of the Two Sisters,” which formed the eul- 
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miuatiDg feature of the liarem quarters. The name is 
supposed to have been derived from two slabs of marble 
in the pavement but may well have been suggested by 
the window, which oceupicB a bay and is divided by a 
small column and two arches into two lights. The walls, 
above a high wainscot of lustred tiles, are encrusted with 
flat moulded arabesques, representing a delicate iacc- 
like tracery of leafy vinos and tendrils, still tinctured 
with the red, blue, and gold that formerly enriched 
tliem. The arabesques melt into the stalactite embel- 
liahments which completely cover the hollow' of the dome; 
created, as It seems, by giant br^es, whose cells hang dowm 
like grapc-clnstors in an endless profusion of exquisite 
intricacy. Time was when this unsnrpassable delicacy of 
magnihcencc glowed with gold touched into a thousand"' 
fold diversity of tones, by the light of hanging lamps. 

As an expression of the Arabic genius in the direction 
of subtlety this represents finality. It embodies the cul¬ 
ture of a race that in its learning as in its art had been 
devoted to the exaltation of details; and embodies also 
the latent instinct of a desert-wandering race whose eye 
had been little habituated to varieties of form, but sat- 
urated with colour and in the watches of the night had 
been long familiar with the mystery of vaulted sky, sown 
with star-clusters and hu^ with tlie jewelled lamps of 
planets. It was characteristic also of the Oriental fond¬ 
ness of abstrnclion that revels in subtleties and loves to 
merge itself in the contemplation of the infinite. It is 
the kind of decoration that being denied the reinforoe- 
ment of nature was bound to evolve sterility. 

Turkish.— When the Seljuk Turks, after occupying 
many parts of the Byzantine Empire, finaUy took Con- 
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Btantinople, they convert ihI S. SopMa Into a moaque, and 
more or leas closely followed Its style iu tlie mosques 
they themselves erected. 

Thus the Siileimaniyeh or Mosque of Suleiman the 
hlagulficeut, repeats the central dome and the two apses 
of the Christian building;, preaervinj? also the datness of 
the dome-form. It is approached by a fore-court, sur¬ 
rounded on all its sides by cloisters, roofed with a suc¬ 
cession of smaller domes, and embellished at the angles 
with minarets. These have circular shafts terminating 
in sharply pointed cones. In the garden of the mosque 
are the octagonal, dome-crowned tombs of the founder 
and his favourite wdfe, Eoxelana. 

The Ahmedizeh, or Mosque of Ahmed is square in 
plan, with a central dome, tanked by four apses, the 
angles being filled in wdth four smaller domes. The in¬ 
terior is lined with coloured tiles, white that of the 
Suleimaniyeh is veneered with marble. 

The publie fountains are distinctive featnrea of the 
city. In one near S. Sophia, for e sample, the water- 
basin, octagonal in shape and covered with a dome-tike 
grille of ironwork, is enclosed in an octagon of arches 
that support a sloping roof which extends in wide eaves 
and is surmounted by a dome. 

Persia. — In point of time Persia enters early into the 
Mnhanunedan conquest, but we have reserved the con- 
sitleration of it until later, because she did not reach the 
height of her renewed splendour In the arts until the fif¬ 
teenth and sixteenth centuries, and then contributed to 
the Muhammedan art of India. 

When Mahammedanism extended to Persia, it came in 
touch with the decaying Sassanian empire that from 
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A* D. 226 to 641 had witlistood the power of Home and ex¬ 
tended its sway nearly to the gates of lndia« The re- 
mains of its architechire consist chiefly of palaces sucii 
as those at Serblstan, Firuzabad, and Ctesiphon. In 
these, with an inventiveness of their own and on a great 
scale, the builders combined elements of ^Issyrian and 
Koman architecture—square, domed chambers, barrel- 
vaulted halls, and portals formed of huge arches, ellip¬ 
tical or horseshoe in sbape« 

The direct evidence of this style on the earliest Mu- 
hanunedan buildings has disappeared owing to the devas- 
tatiOQ of the Mongol invasioni under Genghis Khan} but 
the Sassanian influence is conjectured from the later ar¬ 
chitecture which grew up after a. n. 1200. Important ex¬ 
amples are to be found in Bagdad, Teheran, and Ispahan. 
Among the memorials in the last named city is the Great 
Uosque, which has an open court, surrounded by two- 
storied arendcs. Its special features include portal- 
arches, rising above the highest of the adjoining walls; 
vaulted aisles, bulbous-shaped domes, and minarets of pe¬ 
culiar elegance. The walls are decorated with enamelled 
tiles. 

Tndift. —^Persiaa-Mnbammedan architecture, probably 
because of the Sassanian influence, was superior to the 
A r nbiaTi.Muha TnTnn dAn in constructive elements and 
represents more fully a developed style. Many of its 
elements reappear in Indian-Muhammedan architectuTe, 
which by the beginning of the fifteenth century was de¬ 
veloping a style distinguished alike by the grandeur of 
the whole and the structural meaning of the details. The 
finest example of this early period Is the Jama Mnsjil 
(Principal Mosque), at Ahmedabad, which fcJhah Ahmed 
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i^onstruoted out of a Hindu temple. Tlie Hindu influ- 
cuce ia a till apparent m the massive detached pillars that 
buttress the chief entrance. 

The style reached ita full development of structural 
logic, dignity, and beauty under the Mogul dynasty 
(1526-1761). By this time the Muhammedan architects 
had developed a method of dome support, different both 
from the Byzantine and the Arable pendentive, which 
combined corbels, ribs, vaulting surfneea, and corner 
squinches. The last named are arches placed diagonally 
at the angles to bring the square to an octagonal, wliich 
was the favourite form of plan adopted for tombs. Of 
these the most imposing is the Tomb of Mahmud at Bija- 
pur. 

A noble example of the earlier Mogul style is the 
Mosque of Akbar at Fattebpore-Sikri. Especially note¬ 
worthy are the southern and western gateways. They 
tower up with emphatic assertion and yet with a finely 
proportioned relation to the Hanking arcades. This is 
due in a great measure to the arches of the arcades being 
repeated with more elaborate detail in the recess of the 
gateway, where also an upper tier of arches balances the 
architrave of the arcades. These tiers of arches, leading 
up to the semi-dome of the ceiling ^ve a contrast of 
grace to the sterner Lines of the exterior arch, and intro¬ 
duce gradations of rofincnient Into its monumental scale. 

The later example, Taj Mahal, Agra, erected by Shall 
Jeban (1627-165$) is distinguished by less force and a 
greater delicacy and refinement. Thougli it is said to 
have been designed by a French or Italian architect, it 
is regarded as the last word of beauty in Indian-Muham- 
medan architecture and one of the most beautiful archi¬ 
tectural mouuments in the world. 
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This royal tomh, used aa a ceremonial hall during its 
founder’s lifetime, stands upon a marble platform, IS 
feet high and 313 feet square, at ttie comers of which 
spire up minarets of circular, that is to say, of Persian 
design. The building occupies a square plan of 181 feet, 
from which the corners have been removed; the facades 
being composed of two tiers of deeply recessed arches, 
interrupted by four monumental portals, which cor¬ 
respond, though with greater refinements of propor¬ 
tion and detail, to those of the Mosque of Futtehpore- 
Sikri. The central dome of bulb-form rises upon a lofty 
drum to a height of 80 feet with 58 feet diameter, and 
is balanced by four small domes, supported on columns. 
The mbterial of the whole is white marble, enriched with 
carvings and inlays of jasper, bloodstone, and agate. 
The Taj Wftlial, as exquisite as it is imposing, is set like 
tin immense jewel in an enchanting scheme of garden- 
planning that indudes terraces, lakes, fountains, and 

foliage. 
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EABLT KE&I^VAli CIVI1JSA.T10N 

The period of architecture to which this chapter fonuB 
au iutrcHluctiOD is from a. d. lOOO to 1200. It is usually 
known as the Romanesque period heeause the architecture 
in certain structural particulars represented a return to 
Roman methods. But the application of the principles 
Varied in dilfeteni parts of what had been the Roman 
Empire under the inEuence of local conditions j accord¬ 
ing as the locality was Northern Italy, or Korthem or 
Southern France, or England, or the Shine Provinces 
of Germany. 

On the other hand, when we come to consider the social 
and political conditions, the word Romanesque Is too nar¬ 
row. It was, it is true, a period of gradual recon- 
stmetion of order upon the mins of the Roman Empire 
and one of the forces that made for order was the par¬ 
tial revival by diarlemagne of Roman Law, The latter 
became a model by which the slow process of organising 
society anew could shape itself. So far, at least, the 
social tendency of the period was Romanesque, But 
after all, this was only a detail of the new order, and by 
no means the most si gni Scant. 

Indeed the attempt to revive an empire was in itself 
reactionary and opposed to the spirit of the time. For 
the latter was groping toward the organising of inde¬ 
pendent nationalities. The millions who had over¬ 
whelmed the Roman Empire possessed a certain kinship 
of race and language ^ but they were divided into tribal 
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tmits whicii clung to Uieir separate identities, the more so 
as the difference of localitieB in which they settled in* 
creased their separateness. Thus the movement of the 
time was a slow change from tribal to national unity, and 
the gradual construction of a social and political order, 
suited to their racial instinct of iudeiMJudent freedom. 
The advance was much more rapid in social than in po¬ 
litical order. For centuries the independent and adven¬ 
turous spirit of the various i>eopIes was to keep them em¬ 
broiled in constant warfare, postponing tbe settlement of 
national landmarks. Back of this political ebaos, hw- 
ever, was a steady and sure growth in social order, which, 
indeed, was largely assisted by the necessity of self-pres¬ 
ervation. 

While popes, emperors, kii^s, dukes, and counts were 
fighting in colossal or petty rivalries, the "honest man,” 
as the saying is, "came into his own." Tbe merchants 
grew in importance, the craft-gilds consolidated their 
strength, and the cities became oases of comparative or¬ 
der. It was an age distinguished by the growth of “com¬ 
munes"; that is to say, of burgs, boroughs, and cities, 
possessing certain rights of self-government and im¬ 
munity from indiscriminate taxation. Not that these 
privileges escaped infringement. The fight for them had 
to be perpetually maintained and tbe fortunes of the 
commune varied from time to time. Yet the seed of self- 
government was sown, to stay in the soil of every Teu¬ 
tonic nation. t. t:< j i 

The rise of the commune was partly due to the Feudal 

system, which had its origin in the “fee" or tenure in 
land. As the system come to be worked out, the tenant 
held in fief from an overlord, who in turn held from some 
more powerful overlord and so on up to the King. When 
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the latter went to war, the word was passed down and 
each overlord had to bring’ his quota of men, which he 
made up from the levies of the overlords below him. It 
thus became an autooiatic method of raising an army, of 
winch the lowest knight with his few followers was the 
unit. On the other hand, the ease with wliich the method 
could be put in operation and the need of constant prep¬ 
aration for it, maintained a condition of warlike feel* 
ing, that in the absence of a great war broke out in jeal¬ 
ousy and strife among the several constituent parts of 
the system. 

It was to guard against the inevitable miserica of this 
constant tonuoil that the merchants and artisuns built 
their homes and shops around some burg or castle, to 
the lord of which they looked for protection, w*aiis of de¬ 
fence being gradually built around the city, until it be¬ 
came fortified with the castle as a dladeL The benefits 
were mutual. Commerce and trade could be pursued in 
comparative peace, while the lord in return for his pro¬ 
tection would receive a portion of the profits to finance 
his various expeditious or intrigues. To consolidate 

eir mfiuence tho merchants formed themselves into 
membant gilds, while the citizens established craft-gilds 
in the vartons trades. 

Tliaa_ gradually both commerce and trade spun a nef- 
wor o peaceful activity and comparative stability over 
the otherwise troubled world, knitting together its re¬ 
motest parts. For while the argricoltural population 
was tied to the soil, and passed with its transfer from 
one owner to another, the condition of commerce and to 
some extent of trade was fluent. Aferchants travelled 
and had their agents in distant countries; and even the 
artisan might move from place to place and enroll him- 
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self for the lime being in the local gild of his craft. And 
the merchants became also the banhera of their lime: 
those of Lombardy, for example, loaning money to kings 
as well as to otlier merebantg; the memory of which is 
preserved in ‘‘Lomburd Street,in London’s financial 
centre. 

Tlicse merchants had become wealthy by trading in 
the merchaiidise from the East and increased their wealth 
by distributing the merchandise throughout the West. 
Milan, therefore, speedily grew in importance because 
she commanded the roads leading over the passes of the 
Alps. Thence the chief stream of commerce led at first 
through Provence. Later, German cities like Augsburg 
and Nuremburg, became powerful and prosperous on the 
road to such northern ports as Lnbcck and Hamburg, 
while the Rhine became the highway of commerce to 
Bruges, Ghent, and Brussels. 

The gQds perpetuated what came to be called the 
“mystery” of their crafts by organisations which com¬ 
bined a system of apprenticeship with what we know 
to-day as a trade-union. One of these was the gild of 
masons from which Freemasonry derived. It included 
various grades from the ordinary worker of stone and 
marble, through the men skilled in carved work, np^ to 
the few who ■were capable of designing and supervising 
the constmetiou And although the tradition that those 
mason-gilds travelled from place to place has been dis¬ 
credited, it is stiU allowed that some of these master- 
masons or arcbitocts, as we call them to-day, must hove 
acquired a fame which caused them to be engaged by 
other cities than their own. 

Meanwhile, there was another great influence operat¬ 
ing in the interests of social order—that of the Church. 
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Many bishops occupied positions corresponding to that 
of a feudal lord and some even wont to war at the head 
of their troops. The cathedrals, like the castles, became 
the nuclei of cities. Moreover, the KoUgious Orders were 
increasing in ntmibers and in influence, both spiritual and 
temporal. There had been a widely held espeetation 
that the end of the world w’as to come in 1000 a. o. After 
the fateful date had passed, people breathed more freely 
with a fresh zest of lifo and thankfulaesa to Heaven; and 
^e Church generaOy and, in particular, the Religious 
Orders, pat themselves at the head of this great revival. 
They became the leaders of a groat popular religious and 
CIVIC enthusiasm that found expression especially in 
chnreh and cathedral building. 

The earliest Order, the Benedictine, had been founded 
by S. Bene^et in the sixth century and spread through 
^e west of Earope, obtaining firm hold in England. 

TJv headquarters in the 

Abbey of Clnny m the Department of Saone ot Loire, 
ranee, was established in 909 and in 1080 S. Bruno 
Carthusian Order, whose chief monastery 
Grande Chartreuse, near Grenoble. A 
h«e later cMunc the Cistercians, and the Angustinian 
Orfers, while ^e^ twelfth century saw the founding of 

Preaching Friars and the follow- 
mg ^ntury the establishment of the mendicant order of 

ThToXrT‘ * summary complete the list. 

onlv S ^onastenes, whi^ were the centres not 

life aflFordi^^*^ learning, art, and economic 

t gnest-honses for travellers and servin-^ as 
hospitals, schools, and colleges. 

e monastery was nsually erected around a square 
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cnclosatG still called in England a **close,” Bnrronnded 
by cloisters. On one side of it adjoined tbe Chnrcb or 
Minster wbich, if it were cracifonn, extended its tron^ 
sept along one side of tbe cloister, while the nave occu¬ 
pied another. Along the opposite side of the enclosure 
ran the refectory, or conunon feeding-room of the 
brotherhood, while tbe fourth side was occapied with 
dormitories. Grouped around this plan were the ab- 
bot’a lodging, guestrooms, school, and dispensary, the 
bake-house and granaries, Jiahponds, gardens, and or¬ 
chards. And in some qniet room where the light was 
favonrablc, certain of tbe brothers plied the task of 
scribes and illuminators. Happy the monastery that 
could boast a master-miniaturist or one who was of sur¬ 
passing merit as a master-mason. Down to the thir¬ 
teenth centnry “Architecture was practised largely by 
tbe clergy and regarded as a sacred science/’ 

The influence of monkish architects may have hod 
much to do with the change of the cathedral or church 
plan from basilica to cruciform, which is characteristic 
of this period. The clergy continued to be separated 
from the laity and the extra accommodation needed for 
the monks of a large monastery caused the apse to be 
replaced by a chancel, which was raised by several steps 
from the level of the nave. It contained the stalls for 
the monks and was divided from the nave by a screen 
(eanceltus), which was surmounted by a gallery or loft, 
in which the rood (cross) stood. 

This rood-loft could he utilised for sacred tableaux 
which were given for the edification of the people at cer¬ 
tain festivals. At Christmas, for example, the ^olr- 
hoys, playing the part of angels, would sing from it the 
chant of Peace and Good Will, while a representation 
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of the Manger and the Kneeling Shepherds was displayed 
upon the top of the chancel steps. For the Charch ree* 
ognised the power of drama to affect the Imagination, 
and in time the tableaux developed into Passion 
Pla 3 -s” and “Mystery Plays.” In fact the nave of the 
church or cathedral was treated as the meeting place for 
the laity and was used for a variety of secnlar purposes 
in connection with the life of the community, while the 
towers could he nsed, if necessary, for watch towers and 
for the safe storing of treasure. 

Further among the circamstanees that made a more 
ordered and more human condition of society was the 
code of chivalry, demanding of all knights or “fully ar¬ 
moured and mounted men,” a high sense of honour, gal¬ 
lantry in battle and peace, and conrtesy to women. 
Charlemagne had gathered round him twelve “pala¬ 
dins” or paragons of knightly virtue, and the fame of 
their example inspired to deeds not only of valour but of 
courtly grace. Thus, in Provence, Spain, and Northern 
Italy there flourished the graceful art of the Troubadour, 
W'liich w'as paralleled In the Danube provinces by that of 
the Minnesingers. The troubadours, originally of noble 
birth, including princes in their ranks and one king, Rich¬ 
ard the LioD'Hearted, invented and sang songs to music 
of their own composing, thus setting a model for the 
wandering tronhadonrs and minstrels w*ho later travelled 
professionally from castle to castle, not overlooking, we 
^y be sore, audiences of people that might be gathered 
in the eharches. 

Chivalry was turned to shrewd account by the Cliurch. 
It could not curb the instinct of fighting but conid direct 
it and did so by enjotning upon knightly penitents a pil¬ 
grimage to the Holy Land. Sncli expeditions grew in 
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number and size, travelling armed for protection on the 
journey, and out of them came the Crusades for tbe re¬ 
covery of the Holy Spots m Palestine from the Moslem. 
These were far from being unmixed bleasings to the peo¬ 
ple, but at least they diverted for a time the turbuleiice 
and left the cities freer opportunity of growth. And 
many a noble on returning home, would build the cimreh 
or ehapcl that ho had vowed, detenniued, perhaps, that 
it should rival in beauty some example ho bad seen upon 
bis wanderings. 

In view even of the few particulars summarised above, 
how is it possible to relegate this period to *^The Dark 
Ages” or oven to dismiss it as negligible, summing it all 
□p as part of the [Middle Ages, botwoon the fall of Rome 
and the revival of a knowledge of Classic learning and 
art in the fifteenth century t It is to the Italians of the 
Renaissance that we owe litis distortion of history. 
Properly speaking there was no Renaissance or Rebirth; 
but at least from the time of Cbarlemagno onward a 
steady growth in civilisation, and how vigorous it was, 
notwithstanding the many setbacks, dac to the continuing 
confusion, may be gathered from the architecture of the 
period. 

It is well to bear in mind that after the death of Charle¬ 
magne his empire gradually fell apart. A German em¬ 
pire extended from the Rhine to the Dannbe and was in 
constant conJlict with the Popes to exert its sway over 
Northern Italy; the growth of the communes or free cit¬ 
ies being perpetnally disturbed by siding with one or 
other of the contestants—the Imperial or Ghibelline and 
the Papal or Gnclph. 

France, meanwhile, was not yet a united nation. The 
kings of the Uonsc of Capet held only the so-called lie 
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de France or Royal Demesne, extending- from Paris to 
Orleans, and were snrronnded on all sides by i a dependent 
Dnchies and Conntships, with which they were constantly 
at war. The Dnchy of Normandy had been established 
to the north by Rollo and in 1066 his descendant, William, 
conqnerod England. 

These distinctions of territory help to explain the vari¬ 
ations of the Romanesque arcbitectnre, as it grew up, re¬ 
spectively, in Northern Italy, the Rhine Provinces, lie de 
France, Sonthem France, Normandy, and Norman Eng¬ 
land. 
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CHAPTEH VI 

EAStY HEDl£YAij OK nOVASESQTTX AECBTFECTTniE 

Romanesqtte is the term applied to the architectural style 
of tlje early Middle Ages which prevailed from 1000 to 
1200. It manifests considerable variety, accordiDg to 
locality, but at the same time a distinct character common 
to all branches, in that it embodied a return to certain 
Roman principles of construction, modified more or lees 
by early Christian and Bi'Eantine methods. It repre¬ 
sents a stage in the evolntion of Gothic architecture. 

In such localities as the North of Italy and Provence, 
where Bomnu remains were plentiful, the Romanesque 
nrchitectnre made free use of antique columns and de- 
tuils. But in the Shine Provinces, the North of France, 
and England, the lack of such materials and of skilful 
workmen encouraged the substitution of the pier for the 
colunm and caused the latter to be of simpler and in 
many cases ruder design. Necessity, in fact, compelled 
the adoption of new forms. Moreover, the desire of the 
Church to build permanently led to the use of stone in 
place of inflammable timber, especially in the building 
of the roofs. Accordingly, the use of vaulting was re¬ 
vived. 

It was out of the application of these necessities of 
construction that the Romanesque style was evolved. 

Chevet.—The basilica plan became gradually modi¬ 
fied. The nave and aisles were retained, but the chan¬ 
cel, with or without an apse, was carried farther back 
and the length of the transepts prolonged, so that in 
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time the cruciform plan prevailed and acquired a eym' 
bolic significance. A special feature^ gradually intro¬ 
duced, was the chevet which formed an ambidatoTy 
around the aides of the choir and the Bemi-circlo of the 
apse, and could be divided up into chapclB dedicated to 
individual aainis. 

Vaulting.—In the earlier examples the nave waa cov¬ 
ered with a barrel-vault, the thrust of which was sus¬ 
tained in the first plaeo by strengthening the nave walls 
by the otnisaion of clerestory windows and, secondly, by 
the weight of barrel-vaults over the side aisles, their 
thrust, in turn, being sustained by thickening the outer 
walls and keeping the windows small. As a further re¬ 
inforcement of the waits, projecting piers of masonry 
were built into them, which in time became features of 
the estemal decoration. 

Gradually the barrel-vault was superseded by groin 
vaults 5 at first in the aisles and later over the nave as 
well. The groin vaulting over the aisles represented, as 
in Booian times, the intersection of two semicircular 
vaults. But since the nave was usually twice the width 
of the aisles, each of the nave bays would be oblong in 
plan. Accordingly two of these were included in one 
square bay, ivhich took in two of the nave arches and 
corresponded to two aisle bays. 

In some instances a shaft was carried up from the in¬ 
tervening pier on each side of the nave, supporting an in¬ 
termediate transverse arch, so that the vaulting became 
sexpartite, or divided into six compartments. WTictber 
the bay were six part or four part, the curve of all the 
groins—^longitudinal, transverse, and diagonal—were 
semicircular. Accordingly, since the diagonals bad a 
longer diameter, their curves rose above the others. 
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TLis variation was mot lij' giving a concave or domelike 
aurt'ace to caeU of the compartments, so that the work- 
men were able to adjust the atones to the differences of 
the euiv'es. 

Rib^vaultuig'.—'While this was possible in the actual 
operation of placing the stones, it would have ueeded ex¬ 
ceedingly delicate calcnlutiou to build timber ceuteriug 
adjusted iu advance to these domelike surfuces. More¬ 
over, the ponderousness of the dome nave vaulting had 
made the nse of timber centering extremely cost I)', even 
where timber was plentiful; while in districts sparsely 
supplied the coat had been prohibitive. Conaequently. 
the ingenuity of the buildera devised a system of cou- 
structiou that reduced the need of timber centering to a 
TT iiniTiiiim- This was the system known as rib-vaulting. 
JJricIly, it consisted in spanning the space—^longituiil- 
nally, transversely, aiid diagonally—with preliminary 
arches of masonry, thus forming a skeleton frame com¬ 
posed of wbnt are known ns ribs. Each of these ribs, 
being comparatively light, could bo constructed on a sin¬ 
gle moveable and expansible piece of centering, eaUed a 
cerce. When the ribs had set, they offered sufficient sup¬ 
port to hold up the doming of the compartments while it 
was being laid. 

To some extent this method of constmetion had been 
anticipated by the Romans w*ho in certain instances built 
preliminary transverse ribs to act as permanent center¬ 
ings of the vault, in the masonry of which the ribs were 
buried from sight. The reintrodnetiou of this device and 
its further development, as above described, originated 
with the Lombard architects. This baa been definitely 
determined by the English architect, Artimr Kingsley 
Porter, who has proved that the adoption of the system 
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waa prompted by the scarcity of wood in Uila locality. 
From Italy it spread to France, where it made its appear- 
ance in the lie de France about lllXJ or some GO years 
after its adoption in Lombardy. It was at first employed 
purely as a neoeasarj'' constructive expedient. Later ita 
festbetic possibilities came to be recognised, and the rib 
was developed by tbe Gotblc orebitecta into an element 
of great beauty, one of the cbaracteristio features of tbe 
Gotliic style. 

Meanwhile, the nse of vaulting by the Romanesque 
architects affected the character of the exterior. Men^ 
tion has already been made of the masonry piers and the 
massive outside walla, pierced with small windows. For 
the further support of tho vaulting-thrust towers were 
freely used. While in Italy the campaDlle was fre¬ 
quently detached from the main edifice, the towers in 
western and northern Romanesque churches became ele¬ 
ments of prominence in the design* A pair frequently 
flanked the apse or four rose in the angles of the tran¬ 
septs and choir, while another pair^ sometimes connected 
by a gallery^ flanked the west end, A tower or dome 
might also surmount the ewssin^ of the nave and 
transepts. The towers were square, polygonal^ or cir¬ 
cular, divided into stories which wer^ pierced w^ith 
windows or embellished with arcades^ They were 
crowned, like the nave and aisles, with an exterior slop¬ 
ing rooL 

Aroading.—The arcading, which now became a favour¬ 
ite method of embellishing walls, was of two kinds | either 
being open and permitting a passageway at the back 
of them, or with columns and arch mouldings attached 
to the wall, in the manner known as blind arcading. 
Another feature for strengthening as well aa embellish- 
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mg the wail was the use of maBonry piera, which, rest¬ 
ing on a plinth, projected from the vrnll only as far as 
the width of the cornice. 

The exteriors, in fact, were no longer, ns in early 
Christian churches, plain and almost barn-tike, but as¬ 
sumed a varied pictnresqaeuess that, however, was dis¬ 
tinguished by a fine structural unity. 

The arch, whether used in interior or exterior nread- 
ing or for the tops of doors and windows, wns round j 
usually semicircular but occasionally stilted, the ends 
of the aemicirclo, that is to say, being raisetl on perpen¬ 
dicular lines. The later introdnetion of the pointed 
arch, it may be added, marks the transition from Koman- 
esqnc to Gothic. 

A characteristic development of the Romanesquo style 
is the treatment of the doors and window's. The jambs 
or sides were carried back in a series of angular recesaes, 
which were filled with small columns, whose abaci fre¬ 
quently united in a continuous moulding. In many cases 
the angular recesses of the jambs were prolonged around 
the arch. 

The shafts of columns w'ctc decorated w'itb fluting, 
which might be perpendicular, spiral, or barred like trel¬ 
lis-work. The capitals, except when antique Corinthian 
or Ionic columns were utilised, display a variety of em- 
belUsbments, sometimes Influenced by By7.antine exam¬ 
ples, at other times representing an original working out 
of foliage motives, often rude in treatment, but, espe¬ 
cially in the German work, vigoronsly decorative. 

In the nave a reading, that is to say the series of arches 
on each side of the nave, the supports consisted of square 
piers, to the faces of which columns were attached. 
From two of them sprang the arches; a third snpported 
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lliG vaulting of tlio niales, while a fourth was run up to 
a higher level to carry the vaulting of the nave. 

Italian Romanesq^ue,—Since the Koiuauesque style was 
coloured by the locality in which it appeared, it is ueoes- 
Gury to study esamplea of it us they are found respeC' 
tively in Italy, France, the Rhine Provinces, Spain, and 
England. 

The Italian examples are conveniently subdivided into 
those of Korthem, Central, and Southern Italy, or, more 
speciheuUy, into the examples found in the districts 
north of the River Fo, between the Po and tbe Tiber, and 
south of the latter. Of these the northern, to be con¬ 
sidered later, are tbe most important, since they show, 
as we have noted, a more adventorons spirit in the mat¬ 
ter of construction. 

Central Italy.—-On the other hand, the builders of Cen¬ 
tral and Southern Italy still followed the simple basilic* 
can plan and retained the wooden roofa and, in conse- 
qnence, clerestory windows. They raised, however, in. 
many cases the level of the choir and placed a crypt 
chamber beneath it; which sometimes, as in S. Miniato, 
Florence, is open to the nave. But their inventiveness 
was ^splayed rather in the details of decoration. Cen¬ 
tral Italy being rich in marbles, the use of this material 
for embellishing the exterior and the interior with bands 
and geometric designs was carried to such a perfection 
as virtually to constitute a style. The most bcautlfnl 
example is that of S, Miniato, where, too, the open wood¬ 
work of the roof has been restored to ita original colour¬ 
ing of gold, green, blue, and red. 

Another notable example of this developed style 
of decoration is presented at Pisa, in the group of build- 
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ings comprising the CathedWt!, Campanilei and BaptU* 
tiy. Here the fa^ade^ aro embelliahed—one might al¬ 
most say composed, for the embellishment is applied so 
const nictiona 11 j—with tiers of blind arcades or of open 
arcades of red and white marble. Those of the Eaptia- 
try received in the fifteenth century additions of Gothic 
canopies and traceries, but the front of the Cathedral 
and the circular Campanile retain their original charac¬ 
ter. The Baptistry, also circular In plan, is crowned by 
an outer hemispherical dome, through w'hich penetrates 
a conical dome, which in the interior is supported on four 
piers and eight columns. The influence of Byzantine 
workmen is seen here as well as in the dome which 
crowns the crossing of the Cathedral. The tranaepta of 
the latter are prolonged beyond the basilica plan and 
terminate in apses. 

The Campanile, which corapriaea eight stories embel¬ 
lished with arcading, is known ns ‘‘The Lieaning Tower," 
since it inclines from the perpendicular about 13 feet in 
a height of 179, the greatest inclination being in the 
ground story, after which there is a slight recovery 
toward the perpendicular. It w’as begun in 1174 
completed in 1350, Vasari, the historian of Italian 
artists, writing some 200 years later, ascribes this lean 
to a settlement of the foundations. His explanation, 
though occasionally disputed, had been generally &o 
cepted, until the investigations of Professor William H. 
Goodyear, in 1910, established the fact that the inclina¬ 
tion was intentional and provided for from the start of 
the work. 

The tower is oonstmeted of an exterior and an in¬ 
terior cylinder of masonry, the space between them 
being occupied by a spiral Btaircase. The steps of the 
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latter were iadividimlly measured by Professor Good¬ 
year, who has set forth the reaiilta in a Bullctm of the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Seiencea (Jan. 21,1911). 
Briefly, they show that the treads of the steps vary in 
height and that they ineline sometimes toward the inner 
wall, sometimes toward the outer. In this way they t end 
to create a balance of strains on the whole structure, 
which is further secured by increasing the strength of the 
inner walls, where the inclination is inward. That the 
careful calculation involved in this was not due to an 
afterthought or the necessity of remedjdng the effects of 
a settlement is proved by the fact that the inclination 
begins at the lowest step. 

Why then was this design adoptedf Professor Good¬ 
year furnishes the answer in two Gnbsc(]uent Bulletins. 
Seduced to briefest terms it is this: The Pisan Baptistry 
also has an inclination from the normal, both perpen¬ 
dicular and horkontal. Thus, in the south facade there 
is an inclination in the horiaontai lines of 3 feet 2 inches 
toward the choir. Meanwhile, the vertical lines of the 
west facade are perpendicular to this slope and, conse¬ 
quently, the front Inclines inward toward the nave. And 
these are only instances of a number of asymmetries that 
occur throughout the cathedral, all of which are proved 
to have been intentional in the original design. 

Further, the asymmetries at Pisa bear a close analogy 
to the numberless asymmetries tliat appear in S. Mark’s, 
Venice. The latter was built by Byr^mtine workmen, 
who therein followed the Oriental and the Hellenic dis¬ 
like of formal mathematical regularity; and it is the By¬ 
zantine tradition again which in tills respect, as in other 
details of decoration, domes and so forth, influenced the 
Romanesque group of buildings at Pisa. The order in 
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which they were erected :s, the Cathedral, Baptistry, 
and Caxupanilej se that in the Leaning Tower the archi¬ 
tects merely carried the principle of asymmetry to an 
treme pitch. 

The inhnence of Pisa is found in S. KEichele and S. 
Martino in Lucca, and in the Cathedral of Pistoia^ 

South Italy.—The most important SouTHEBif exam¬ 
ples are found in Sicily, which in the tenth century' was 
overrun by the Saracens, who in the following century 
were routed by the Nornmna. Con8e*|uently, the Sara- 
cenie indnence is mingled with the Byzantine in the 
Cathedral of Monreale, near Palermo. The plan is basil¬ 
ican, with apses at the eastern ends of the nave and 
aisles. The choir is raised. The arches of the nave are 
pointed but not recessed, and are supported on columns, 
with Byzantine capitals. The aisle walls have a dado of 
white marble, twelve feet high, inlaid with borders, com¬ 
posed of porphyry, while the arches and clerestory of the 
nave are embellished viith mosaics of biblical subjects, 
framed in arnbesqne borders. Of a sombre richness of 
colour, they display the Byzantine cliaraetcristic of se¬ 
verity of design, and impart to the interior a solemn 
grandeur. 

North Italy.—It is in Nobthebx Italy, particularly in 
the Lombard churches, that the constructional develop¬ 
ment is most marked. For, while the plan remained 
basilican, only occasionally showing well-delined tran¬ 
septs, the architects devoted their energies to the prob¬ 
lem of vaulting. A notable instance is San Ambrogio, 
Milan, which is an early example of the use of riba in 
vaulting. The original church, erected in the ninth cen¬ 
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tnry, bad wooden roof a; but in the rebuilding the nave 
w'as divided into four square bays, and unmenae piera 
were const meted to carry the diagonal, transverse, and 
longitudinal ribs.’^ Of corresponding massiveness are 
tbe transverse ribs, while to support the strain on the 
longitudinal ribs intermediate piers were introduced with 
an upper and a lower tier of double arches. These open 
into the two stories of the groin-vaulted aisles, which are 
given this treatment in order to act as buttresses to the 
thrust of the nave vaults. This eompeiled tbe omission 
of clerestory windows, thus adding to the sombreness of 
elfect. Indeed the whole suggestion is one of ponderous- 
ness. It is the work of men e.xperimenting with a new 
method of construction and intent for the present on 
achieving stability. The comhination of the latter with 
dignity of height and the grace of lightness was yet to be 
developed in the Gothic treatment of the ribs. 

The west end is approached by a narthex, opening 
into an arcaded atrium. 

In the external decoration of the triple apse of the 
east end appears the rudimentary principle of the open 
arcade. The walls above the semi-dome and beneath the 
wooden exterior roof are crowned with a com¬ 

posed of arches supported upon corbels, the space be¬ 
tween each being penetrated with a ni^^e. This pro¬ 
duces a aeries of deep shadows, in contrast with which the 
actual coustmetiou of the corlwla assumes a lightness of 
effect. It was the preliminaiy step to the sabstitatiou 
of small detached columns for the corbels and the devel¬ 
opment of external arcadiog. 

1 Th« rMd«r nuT wmiiided Ui>| longttudiiul » in tbe dlreetina of 
ttie n»Te fnttn wett to ewt, tnairer«e. Berow thn aaw, nt rtglit bbaIm, 
while the "dMpmUi" ipoii the obliquely. 
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The epen a reading in its full development appears in 
the west facade of S. Micheler Pavia, where it serves its 
eliaracteristic purpose of constructively lightening the 
cffeet of the comiee of the roof. In this instance, as in 
nanny of the Lombard facades, the nave and ainlea are 
included in a single gable, their interior separation being 
marked upon the exterior by masonry piers. Into this 
facade also, as In the older part of the exterior of San 
Ambrogio, are set pieces of earlier sculptured ornament. 
Those exhibit a strange mingling of grotesque animals 
with Scandinavian interlaces and Byzantine features—a 
notable fact, since they correspond with the Bculptared 
ornament found on some of the Rhenish churches. This 
suggests that Lombard workmen were employed in Ger- 
many and that they brought bade with them some of the 
German taste for symbol]sm in ornament. 

In the west front of the Cathedral at Piacenza, we hud 
the same use of single gable and masonry piers, but the 
comice arcade is supplemented by two horizontal bands, 
that mark the divLsion of the aisles into two stories. 
Moreover, each of the three entrances is embellished with 
a two storied porch, supported on colnmns that rest on re- 
cumbent lions. Over the nave porch the wall is pene¬ 
trated by a characteristically Romanesque feature—a 
rose or wheel window. A comparison of this faQado 
wdth the elaborate ones of Central Italy illnstrates the 
preference of the Lombard architects for organic dis¬ 
position of decoration rather than decoration for the sake 
of decoration. 

An important feature of North Italy is the Campanile. 
Intended, It is supposed, as a symtwl of power, it is 
nsaally detached from the church, and square in plan. 
The walls are simply treated, being reinforced often 
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With masoniy piers, hut interrupted with as few win^ 
dowB as possible, while the top is marked hy one or two 
stories of arcaded windows and is crowned with n pyra¬ 
midal or conical roof. 

FB^XCH BOMANEfiQVE 

Tlic map of Franco at the end of the tenth century 
shows the Itoyal Domain, tlie Ho do France, a dense forest 
wdth Orleans, the city of learning, at one end, and at the 
other, Faria, the city of the future—^hemmed in on all 
sides by counties and duchies over which the Capetian 
King held little more than nominal suzerainty. For the 
purpose of architectural atndy these territories may be 
divided into north and south, on a line with the llivcr 
Loire. Thus, to the north belong the lie de France, Nor¬ 
mandy, and Brittany; to the south, Provence, Aquitaine, 
Anjou, and Burgundy. 

Everj'whcre the boilders were intent upon the problem 
of vaulting; but were influenced in the south by locnl con¬ 
ditions. In Provence, for esamplc, the seat of Roman 
civilisatioD, not otnly does classical influence appear in the 
details, but the vaulting is of the old Roman kind. Notre 
Dame, Avignon, is a w*eU-kiiown instance. And the har- 
rel-vanlting was continued throughout the neighbouring 
Duchy of Aquitaine. Here, however, another influence 
intervened- The district had close commercial relations 
with Venice, Ravenna, and Byzantium, and it is reflected 
in the domical vaulting of many of the churches. 

S. Front, Perigeux, for example, resembles S. Mark’s, 
Venice, in baling the plan of a Greek cross, surmounted 
by five pendent!ves. The arches, however, are pointed; 
of great depth, resting on piers, pierced with passages. 
In the cathedral of the neighbouring city, Angoul^e, a 
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Latin cross is aubstitntod for the Greek in The 

nislelcss nave is surmounted by three stone domes, roofed 
en tlio exterior. Over the crossing rises another dome, 
visible outside, which is raised upon a dmm that is 
pierced with pointed windows, disposed in pairs. The 
southern transept is still crowned with a tower, its fellow 
to the north having been destroyed in 15GS. 

This huildiDg served as a model for the Abbey of 
Fontevrault in Anjou. 

In Burgundy the most renowned of the nnmerons 
monastic establishments was the Benedictine Abbey of 
Cluny. Until the building of the present S, Peter’s, its 
abbey church was the largest and most magnificent in 
Christendom. The plan was a basilica with double aisles, 
the east end terminating iu a chevet {sh^-vay'); that is to 
say, an apse surrounded by a circular aisle, divided into 
chapels; in this case five in number. The nave was ar¬ 
caded with pointed arches and spanned by an immense 
barrel vault. Groined vaulting, on tbe other hand, is 
supposed to have covered the aisles. 

Groined vaulting takes the place of barrel-vault¬ 
ing in the nave of tbe Church, of Veselay, and was 
also used in the ante-chapel, erected some thirty years 
later. But by this time the builders, in order to reduce 
the thrust, adopted a pointed section for the ribs—the 
first instance in France of the pointed groined vault, 
which was saccessfully developed later by the Gothic 
architects. 

It is to be noted that the early vaulting, erected by the 
Clunisian architects, compelled tbe abandonmeut of the 
dcrestory windows. The thmst of the great barrel vault 
of the nave was sustained either by high side aisles with 
either transverse or groined vaults over the bays, or by 
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barrel vauJts over tbe aisles, 'Vi'Iticli in turn were sup^ 
ported by tlie massive outer walls. For tbe nsc of the 
flying buttress had not yet been adopted. 

Meanwhile, the northern climate demanded the addi¬ 
tional light provided by a clerestory, and the architects of 
Xormandy applied themselves to the problem. It was to 
be solved later in Qothio architeeture by the use of pointed 
groin vanltlng, but, pending this discovery, a method of 
vaulting was employed which is known as sexpartite. 
For the square bay was crossed in the centre by another 
transverse arch, which, when cat by the two diagonals, 
produced a plan of six parts. This, however, necessitated 
two narrow skew vaults, meeting iu the centre, which was 
awkward in appeuranoe. The method is illuetrated in 
S, Etienne, the great church of the Abbaye-anx-honimes 
and La Trinite of the Ahbaye-anx-Dames, both in Caen. 
Tliese and other churches of Xormandy such as the Abbey 
church of Mont-St. Michel, are characterised by an ad¬ 
venturous spirit as weU as logic of design, marking a dis¬ 
tinct progress toward the Qotliic. 

EKQLISH BOMA^*E&Q17E OB NOR MAK 

Tlic audacity and resoaroefqlness of tbe Norman build¬ 
ers found extensive opportunity after the conquest of 
England. Hut few remains survive of Anglo-Saron 
architecture, and they suggest that the buildings were of 
a rude kind. They were constructed of rubble work, rein¬ 
forced with engage<l piers and ashlar masonry at the cor¬ 
ners, arranged in what is called long and short conrses. 
The columns were short, stumpy cylinders crowned with 
one or two square blocks, and the details of doorways and 
windows were roughly hewn with an axe, though in the 
case of certain belfry windows, jambs of baluster shape, 
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BCDm to have been tamei! upon a lathe. The openings 
were either round-toppet], suggesting a clumsy copy of 
the BomaQ stylo or else triangular, as if pen;etuntiDg 
a form of timber conatmctioiL The plan of the church 
appears to have been of the simplest, representing an ob¬ 
long nave, separated by an arch from the smalior oblong 
of the chancel; the latter being lower than the nave and, 
on the inside, approached by two or three descending 
steps. The arrangement seenra to have been derived 
from the example of tho Celtic churchcB, as also was the 
habit of erecting towers, which, however, are not circu¬ 
lar as in Ireland, bat square without buttresses. One 
example of such a tower exists at Earl's Barton, North- 
amptoDsbire, in which occur balustered windows, 

Tho Normana, therefore, had a free field for their archi¬ 
tectural enterprise and, while they immediately eom- 
meni^d the erection of castlea to overawe the country, 
they also erected monasteries and cathedrals, designed 
to surpass in size and magnificonee the ones in Normandy. 
^Vhile following the latter in a general way, the English 
examples were oharacterised, on the one hand, by a more 
massive and pictnresque treatment, and, on the other, 
owing probably to the scarcity of sldlled labour, by sim¬ 
pler and less refined details. 

The capitals of colunma, for instance, were usually of 
the cnhic-cushion form, as may be seen in S. John’s 
Chapel in the Tower of London. The piers were often 
ronnd and frequently dnstered with columns, the round 
arches being recessed and framed with round mouldinga. 
The latter, in the case of doorways and windows, were 
enriched with ornament carved in zig-zag, chevrons, bil¬ 
lets, and beaked heads. The plan was apt to be longer 
than that of the French churches, and the elevations were 
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proportionately lower. Vanltin" was, for the present, 
conlincd to smaller churches and the sido aisles of the 
larji^er; but the nave walls of the cathedrals were built 
sulhcieutly massive to support the vaulting which iu some 
cases was subsequently added. The clerestory windows 
were set toward the outer part of the wall, the remaining 
space being occupied by a passageway, which, in front 
of the windows was screened from the nave by three 
arches. 

While the Norman style, as the English-Romnnesque 
is nsually called in England, appears in many cathe¬ 
drals, the character of it has ^en greatly modified 
by later additions. But the finest example still existing 
is that of Dnrham; next to which come Peterborough and 
portions of Norwich, The tower above the crossing, 
which became a distinction of English cathedrals and is 
BO im]30smg a feature of Durham, was added much later. 
But the original nave (1096) is a remarkahle example of 
massive Norman construction, the round piers having a 
diameter nearly equal to the span of the arches and being 
channelled with fiutings and spirals. The vaulting w*as 
completed in 1133 and is said to be the earliest example 
of Norman vaulting in England. Another notable fea¬ 
ture of Durham Cathedra! is the so-called Galilee chapel, 
which, in imitation of the ante-chapel in Caen, takes the 
place of a porch at the west end. It was used by peni¬ 
tents. 

At Peterborough the nave, only second to Durham as 
an example of Norman at its finest, is still covered with 
the original wooden ceiling, divided into lozenge shapes 
and painted. It is believed to be the oldest wooden roof 
in England. The Norman parts of Norwich Cathedral 
are the long, narrow, aialeless nave, the transepts, and 
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the choir with its chevet of chapels. Ely, again, has Nor¬ 
man nave and transepts j Bristol, a Norman chapter 
house; Oxford, nave and choir; Southwell, Norman nave, 
transepts, and towers; Winchester, transepts and towers; 
while Worcester has a Kommn crypt, transepts, and 
circular chapter house. The last named is the only one 
of Ibis design in England. Original Norman work is also 
to be found in tlie transepts at Canterbury, while the nar¬ 
rowness of its choir is due to the preservation of two 
Norman chapels. 

In England the interior wall spaces and vaulting were 
decorated with paintings, for in this branch of decorative 
work the Normans found no scarcity of skill, since the 
Anglo-Saxon school of miniaturists, originally started by 
Celtic missionaries, had attained a high degree of pro¬ 
ficiency, and now developed the principles of missal-paint¬ 
ing into the larger and freer scope of mural decora¬ 
tion. 

A good example of the small Norman church is that of 
Iffley, near Oxford. Especially interesting is the west 
front. In the larger examples this feature underwent 
change with the introduction of the pointed arch; but 
here IS a distribution of the gaMed end into three well 
defined and excellently proportioned stories, pierced, re¬ 
spectively, with a doorway, circular window, and an ar¬ 
cade of three windows. All are deeply recessed and en¬ 
riched with characteristie moulding, and the effect, while 
n trifle barbaric, is vigorously decorative. 

RKXinsn BOVANUsoun 

In the Khenisli Provinces is found the most fully de¬ 
veloped KomanesQue style, characterised by the fewest 
local differences. When, during the years 768-S14, 
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Cbarlema^e built hia ruj^al fonib-ohurcti, which with auh- 
fiequcat Gothic additions is now tlie Cathedral of Aix-le- 
Cbapelle, he adopted the plan of S. Vitale in Ravenna and 
imported classic columns. Moreover, the Rhine Prov¬ 
inces possessed many remains of Homan architectnrc. 
Later they became olosely allied by commerce wltli North¬ 
ern Italy and seem to have employed the services of Lom¬ 
bard architects. 

v\ll these circumstances tended to make RhenLsh 
Romanesque resemble tliat of Northern Italy. On the 
other hand, it developed a style more oonstnictlvcly ad¬ 
venturous, vigorous, and picturesque; while at the same 
time it was on the whole more systematically organised 
than the French. It was, however, about iiftj' years be¬ 
hind the latter in its development which began late and 
continued longer. 

A typical example of the earlier period of Rhenish 
Romanesque is the Cathedral at Worms (1110-1200). Its 
design shows features that are diaracteriatically Ehen- 
ish: an apse at both the west and east end, flanked in each 
case by two towers; the nse of transepts at the west end 
as well as the east (the eastern ones being here omitted), 
the erection of octagonal lanterns over both crossings, 
and entrances on the north and south sides instead of the 
west. 

The exterior exhibits a well-deflned orderliness and 
picturesqueness. The walls are reinforced with project¬ 
ing piers and pierced with deeply recessed, round-arch 
windows. Noticeable also is the effective ns© of corbel 
arcades beneath the gable ends of the roofs and in various 
string courses, while the richer emphasis of open arcades 
is applied with equal discretion and effectiveness. An¬ 
other noteworthy feature in the towers is the ns© of dor- 
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mera to emboEish the conieal or octagonal roof, which in 
ciTect are rudimentary aplrca. 

Other early representative cathedrals are those of 
Spires, Treves, and Mayence while to the later period 
belongs the Chiircb of the Apostles, Cologne ^220- 
1250)- It oflera a varied uppUcation of the same fea¬ 
tures in a singularly perfect design. The transepts and 
choir ijresent a cluster of three apses round u low, octag¬ 
onal lantern. The nave is short, twice the width of the 
aide aisles and has western transepts and a square west¬ 
ern tower. Especially fine are the exterior embeUish- 
monts of the apses, consisting of two stories of blind ar- 
ending, surmounted by open arcades beneath the roof, 
while a corresponding sense of proportional dignity char¬ 
acterises the grouping of tlie eastern towers and lantern 
and the solitary distinction of the western tower. Here, 
as in three other cvamplos of tnapsal clmrches in Cologne 
— S . Maiia-in-Capitol, S. Martin, and S. Canibert—the 
domical vaulting is supported by squiiichea or pendon- 
tives. 

The earliest example of nave vaulting is found In the 
Cathedral of Mayence, closely followed in the Cathedrals 
of Spires and Worma and the abbey church at Laach. 

SPAyrSH KOMASESQDB 

In Spain great Impetus was given to cathedral build¬ 
ing by the recapture of Toledo from the Moors in 10S5. 
In architecture, as in painting, the Spaniards seem to 
have sought their artistic impulses from abroad, since the 
most important example of their early Romanesque style 
—the Cathedral of Santiago de Cotnpostello—is a modi¬ 
fied copy of S. Semin, at Toulouse, Aquitaiac. The plan 
is a Latin cross with aisles mot only flanking the nave but 
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also carried round the transepts and choir apse in the 
manner of the French chcvet* The aisles arc groin- 
vaulted, while a lofts'" barrel vault covers the nove, and 
an octagonal lantern crowns the crossing. 

A special feature of Spanish Romanesque, also derived 
apparently from Aquitaine, is the beauty of the dome, 
which covers the crossing, as in the old Cathedral of 
SaJamancB, the CoUegiate Church at Toro and the Cathe¬ 
dral of Zamora. They are circular in the interior and 
octagonal on the outside with large turrets in the angles 
of the octagon. The interior dome is carried upon 
pointed arches, between which and the spring of the vault, 
in the case of Salamanca, are two tiers of arcaded win- 
dows. For the admission of light the arrangement is ex¬ 
cellent, while the general character of these domes, cov¬ 
ered on the outside with a low, sleeple-likc roof of stone, 
is admirably monnmcntal. 

Another characteristic Spanish feature, met with in 
some churches, as for example, that of San Millan, sa- 
govia, is an open cloister, on the outside of the aisle, 
from which doors open into it. 

Carved ornament was rather sparingly applied, and 
except in minute details suggests no Moorish influence. 
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CHAPTER I 


LATE MKDL£¥AL OIYTMSAXIQ^ 

The change m arehitectnral style, known as the Gothic, 
which bewail in the twelfth centary and reached ita full 
development in the thirteenth, repreaents so wonderful an 
expresaion not only of conatmetive genius hut also of 
apiritual aspiration that one would fain peer through the 
mist of the past to discover the kind of chTlieatiou that 
produced it. The general conditions that shaped the 
civilisation we have already noticed in the chapter on 
Early Mediaeval Civilisation. There we recognised the 
threefold influences of the power of the Church, the ex¬ 
tension and grow’ing importance of Commerce, and the 
results of the various Crusades. And these still con¬ 
tinued to be the motive forces of the later and fuUer 
civilisation. 

Prominent among the causes of the confosed condi¬ 
tions in Western Europe was the multipUcity of rival au¬ 
thorities; wlvich it had been Charlemagnedream to sub¬ 
ordinate to a centralised authority, emulating that of the 
Boman Empire. But, while his attempt at temporal dom¬ 
ination failed, the more spiritual dominion exercised by 
the Church proved to be a unifying agency. Through the 
influence which she exerted over conscienee and conse¬ 
quently over the actions of men through the Sacraments 
of Confession and Penitence, she was able in considerable 
measure to curb the license of feudalism. Furthermore, 
by allying herself with the growing power of the burgher 
classes in cities and standing as the champion of the de- 
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feucGlessDoss of the lower d&saes in cities and country, 
fihe became tlie great adjuster of the fearful social in¬ 
equalities of the period. 

Her policy was one of checks and counter-checks. She 
could not subdue the forces that made for disorder; but 
could and did restrain them. Thus her support of the 
burghers built up a new force in the community that, 
through trade and commerce, made for stability and set 
up the coustmetive arts of peace as a make-weight against 
the destmetive conditions that the iutcmccine strife of 
the nobility engendered. And those last she further 
checked by utilising the enthusiasm for Crusades, which 
had been first stirred by the missionary zeal of Peter the 
Hermit in 1096. This first expedition, under Godfrey de 
Bouillon, resulted in the captare of Jerusalem from tho 
Arabs and tho establishment of a Christian Kingdom in 
Palestine. The six other Crusades, terminating with tho 
second expedition of Louis IX (St. Louis) of Franco in 
1..70, failed to recover Jerusalem which bad been recap¬ 
tured by the Arabs. But in the course of them a Latin 
kingdom had been established in Constantinople nnder 
Count Baldwin of Flanders and a kingdom also had been 
formed in Cyprus. It ia mmecessary to attempt to follow 
these various expeditions in detail, the more ao that tJiey 
represented only incidents in what had become a per¬ 
petual progression of movement toward the East. It ia 
the eJTect of this that really concerns us here. 

The effect may be studied in relation to the spirit that 
was stimulated, and to the economic and educational 
iMueuce involved. The Cbureh originally favoured the 
Crusades as a means both of diverting the savagerv of 
the fight^ class from internecine strife to distant war- 
fare and of intensifying religious faith and feeling. 
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WLilc it wAB not strong enough to crush the fighting 
spirit, it could eonsecrato it to boiho kind of an kleal, 
and thereby snocoeded in tempering tlie stupid savagery 
of feudalism with the finer spirit of chivalry. An ideal¬ 
ism of knighthood was encouraged that reverenced 
women, protected the weak, redressed the wrongs of the 
oppressed, and wedded to the courtesies of life a ferv^our 
of religious faith. Amidst the ugliness of the times there 
sprang np the bine Sower of on ideal of beauty that af¬ 
fected In some measure both the spiritual and the social 
life. How real and intense was the spiritnallty of the 
times may be gathered from its excesses, as evidenced in 
the cruelties of the Crusade against the Albigenses for 
their heresies, and in the pathetic tragedies of the Chil¬ 
dren's Crusades. In 1212 a French shepherd boy, named 
Stephen, induced thousands of boys to follow him to Mar¬ 
seilles, promising to lead them dry-shod throu;;h the sea 
to Palestine, and a boy of Cologne, named Nicolas, led an 
army of twenty thousand child ren toward Italy, Such 
of the French children aa reached Marseilles were kid¬ 
napped and sold to slavery in Egypt, w’hile the German 
host perished from privations, leaving only a memory 
that is preserved in the legend of the Pied Piper of 
Hamelin. 

In the wake of military expeditions to the East there 
followed the adventurers of commerce. Trade routes 
were opeued up, the earliest of which and for a long time 
the most important was by way of Venice, over the Brun¬ 
ner Pass and up the Rhine to Bruges. And commercial 
relations meant the continual passing backward and for¬ 
ward of persons in the parsnits of peace and, In conse¬ 
quence, a growing intercourse between the members of 
different nationalities. The old isolation of the west- 
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em and nortbem nations was gradually removed, and 
the indlviduars narrow horizon became broadened by 
travel, his restricted ideas of life enlarged and enlight¬ 
ened by contact with the alien and superior cnlture of the 
East, For it was in Constantinople and among the Arabs 
in iVsia Minor, Syria, and Egypt that secular learning at 
this period flonrished. 

Accordingly, as a result of the Crusades, Western 
Europe indnlged a taste for foreign travel, which stimu¬ 
lated a prodIgioQs adventurousness that operated In the 
things of the spirit and the intellect as well as in the ma¬ 
terial conduct of life* Geography, for example, began to 
aronse a practical interest. It changed the attitude of 
men’s minds to the outside world, opening up new paths 
of travel by laud and sea and, equally, new conceptions of 
the possibilities of the world and of life. The interest 
also in Crusades aroused the desire to record them and 
an impetus was given to historical writings, which, par¬ 
taking largely of romance, led to a renewed interest in 
such old romances as those of the Knights of the Round 
Table of the Arthurian Legend and of Charlemagne’s 
Paladins. 

A most significant testimony to the character of the 
civilisation of the thirteenth century is afforded by the 
volnminons writings of Vincent of Beanvais, who held 
the post of “reader” in the monastery of Royaumont, on 
the Oise near Paris, which was founded by Louis IX, His 
work, Written In Latin and entitled the ^'Speculum Uni¬ 
versale” or “TTniversal Mirror,” is an encydopa^ia of 
the knowledge of the Middle Ages; a mirror, in fact, of the 
mind of the age of great cathedral building. It is divided 
into three parts: the SpeculuMf respectively, Natnrale, 
Docirinale, and Eistoriole; to which a Speculum Morale 
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was added by another ba^id, being' mainly a compilation 
from the works of Thomas Aqainaa and other contem¬ 
porary ’writers. 

The ''Speculum Naturale*' has been described as a gi¬ 
gantic cominentary on the first chapter of Genesis. It 
opens with an account of the Trinity, and of the attributes 
and orders of angels; proceeds to discuss our own world, 
light, colour, the four elements, and Lucifer and his fallen 
angels. Then it proceeds to the phenomena of time, the 
motions of the heavenly bodies, and the wonders of the 
sky in thunder, dew, rain, and so forth. Thence it treats 
of dry land, seas, and rivers, agricnltural operations, 
precious stones, plants, frnits, not omitting their use in 
medicine. Other chapters discuss birds, fishes; another 
domesticated and wild animals, serpents, beoa, and insects, 
the seasons, and the calendar. Then man is dealt with, 
his anatomy, his organs, and five Benses, and the phe¬ 
nomena of sleep, dreams, ecstasy, memory, reason, and so 
forth. 

The "Speculum Doctrinalc," intended as a practical 
manual of knowledge, covers the subjects of grammar, 
logic, rheto'ric, Including a Latin vocabulary of some six 
thousand words; discusses the virtues and pvea, under 
the head of “economic art,” directions for building, gar¬ 
dening, and agriculture, while under the head of “me¬ 
chanical art,” it describes the work of weavers, smiths, 
armourers, merchants, hunters, sailors, and generals. 
Then, after prescribing rales for the preservation of 
health, it proceeds to mathematics, under which it in¬ 
cludes masic, geometry, astronomy, astrology, and 
weights and measures. And here it is noteworthy that 
the author displajs an acquaintance with the Arabic 
numerals. 
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The “Speeulmn Historiflle’* begins with the creation of 
the world and continues a sacred and secalar narrative 
down to the conversion of Constantine to Christianity. 
The ‘'origines'* of Britain are discussed and the story 
carried on to Mahomet end Charlemagne, after which 
comes a history of the First Crusade, a dissertation on 
the Tartars, and, hnally, a short narrative of the earlier 
Crnsade of St. Louis. One chapter is devoted to miraeles. 
The history is largely composed of quotations from a va^ 
riety of available sources, sacred and secular, which in¬ 
clude Greek, Hebrew, and Arabic writers—known to the 
author through popular Latin versions—-Eusebius, Sen¬ 
eca, Cicero, Ovid, Julius Cafsar, the Early Fathers of the 
Church, and the Medueval Tviitcrs, Sigebert de Gemblous, 
a Belgian Chromder (1030-1112), and William of 
Mnlraosbury (1095-1142), The last named, an English 
monk of the Abbey of Malmesbury, wrote “De Gestibus 
Kegum Anglorum,” a history of the English Kings, and 
a continuation, entitled “Historia Novella," bringing the 
story down to 1142'—^works which have formed the basis 
of subsequent histories of England. 

Mirrored in this compendium is the mind of the Middle 
Ages, that realised its dreams and needs in the most 
imaginative, daring, and grandly oonstruetive type of 
budding that the world had ever seen—that of Gothic 
Architecture. It was a mind at once practical and irans- 
condental; grappling alike with the actualities of life 
and with the m^'sterics of the universe; hungry for knowl¬ 
edge, uncritical in appetite, accepting the miraculons as 
simply as it accepted the wonder of the world that was 
opening ont to its eager vision with an immensity of 
promise. It was the mind of a giant youth, still exulting 
in the glow of growth; audaclons in courage, of vaulting 
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imagineUoii, with tJicws and sLqgws that achievo prodi¬ 
giously. In the pursuit of abstract knowledge the age 
was prone to espend itself on subtleties, to entangle Itself 
in sophistries, to lose itself in merest speculation. But 
when it grappled with the problems of building, this weak¬ 
ness was transformed into strength. Then it displayed 
a faculty of reasoning, apt, direct, and original, and a 
readiness in the practical application of mathematical 
principles. Of these, however, it was not bent on giving 
a scientific demonstration; it was satisfied to employ them 
in the pursuit of beauty. And its feeling for beauty, as 
we shall see later, was of extraordinary subtlety, ex¬ 
pended upon relieving the structure of formality and im¬ 
parting to it the variety and elasticity of a living growth. 

Nor was it onl}'' in this Indirect way that the Speculum 
L^niversale” was reflected in Gothic architecture. Its 
chapters were represented in sculptured illustrations 
upon the exteriors of the cathedrals, particularly around 
the portals, in order that all wlm came and went might see 
and learn. The statues and reliefs at Chartres comprise 
some two thousand flgures, while Ami ens presents an¬ 
other memorable example. 

Thus the Gothic Cathedral was not only the House 
of God; it was also the House of Man—the civic centre of 
his religious, sodal, moral, and inteEectual life. 
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CHAPTER II 

QOTBIQ AflCIUTECroaE 
1 

The term Gothic, with the snggestion of barbarian,’' 
was appIi(Hi by men of the Benaiasance to Medi®val Art. 
UnUke the term Ronumeaqne, it is not a name that defines, 
lienee an attempt has been made to snbstitnte the word, 
ogival, from the French ogive, which is applied to the 
curve of the pointed arch—a distingmshing fentnre of 
the Gothic style. But in onr own language, at least, 
Gothic has become so embedded that it is mote convenient 
to preserve it. 

We nnderstand hy it that style which was developed 
ont of Romanesfjue abont 1150 and continued to flourish 
until the development and spread of the Benaissaace 
style. 

The change which is represented in Oofliic is due to 
several causes: (a) development of vaulting rihs; (h) 
the general use of the pointed arch; (c) reapplication of 
the Homan principle of concentration of vaulting strains 
upon four points; (d) the development of a buttress sys¬ 
tem to reinforce the main parts of the strain, and (e) 
the development of window openings both as to their size 
and ornamentation. 

Periods of Gothic.—The i>eriod of Gothic covers the 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries. The varia¬ 
tions which it presented in these several centuries are 
often characterised by tbe changes in the treatment 
of the windows. Thus, in France, they have been divided 
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into: Primary, or Thirteenth Century style; Secondary, 
or Fourteenth Century, often called hayonnant from the 
wheel tracery of the rose windows; Tertiary, or Fifteenth 
Century, called Fiamhoyant from the dame-llke shapes of 
the window spaces. On the other hand, in England, the 
divisions are: Thirteenth centuiy or Early English; Four¬ 
teenth century or Decorated, because of the increased 
elaboration both of window tracery and rib vaultings; 
Fifteenth century or Peryendievdar, owing to the predomi¬ 
nance of vertical members in the tracery of the windows. 

The chief fountain-eonrce of the early Gothic develop¬ 
ment was Uie He do France, whence the new ideas were 
carried, largely by monastic activity and especially that 
of the Cistercian order, to England, Germany, Italy, and 
Spain. In each of these countries their application was 
coloured by local conditions and England in particular 
produced a series of buildings, characterised l>y original¬ 
ity of treatment and grandeur of design. Nevertheless, 
it is recognised that French Gothic is pre-eminent, not 
only for the logic and skill with which structural problems 
were solved but also for sublimity of design, especially in 
the interiors, and for the sense of proportion that dis¬ 
tinguishes the best examples. English Gothic, however, 
is a noble second. 

Before enumerating some of the famous examples of 
French Gothic, we may Eummarise the principles and de¬ 
vices more or less common to all Gothic. 

Romanesque had substituted equilibrium iu place of the 
inert stahility of the Roman architecture. The thirteenth 
century architects added to equilibrium dasitdiy. 

They achieved this by a development of the concentra¬ 
tion of strains, which the Romans had invented or applied 
in the support of groin-vaulting on four piers, and the 
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Boroanesqae artshitccts Lad furtLer developed by the &ys* 
tem of rib-VAultiug. 

Pointed ArcL.—The Gothic was structurally evolved 
out of the rib vaulting and the pointed arch. In the first 
place, while the Komanesque architects used the rib sys¬ 
tem solely as a convenieiice of buUdlng, tho architects of 
the He de France, adopting it for the same purpose, be¬ 
came conscious of its further possibilities in the direotlou 
both of construction and of beauty. The rib, no longer a 
crude arch of masonry, was constructed of mouldings that 
made it a feature of beauty, enhanced by tlie increased 
height and the finer sweep of line that the skill and taste 
of the French architects achieved. 

In this they were helped by the substitution of the 
pointed for the semi-circular arch, Kot only are the 
corves of the pointed arch more beautiful, but they lent 
tbemsekes also to a more daring method of building. By 
means of them the tops of the longitudinal and transverse 
arches could be lifted to the level of the diagonal ones, 
so that the filling in of the missives or spaces ^tween the 
ribs, was simplified. Moreover, the strain of the pointed 
arch was more tlirectly downward, which brought tlie main 
pressure down upon the piers. Advantage was taken of 
this by clustering small columns around the piers, so timt 
each column carried Its own rib, bringing the ribs and 
coltmms Into a structural harmony and creating a con¬ 
tinuous effect of soaring grouib from the fioor up to the 
summit of the vaulting. And this effect could be en¬ 
hanced by the opportunity which the rib construction 
allowed of lifting the vaulting higher, and so affording 
space for ample clerestories. 

Buttresses.—Meanwhile the lateral strain or thrust of 
the pointed arch, though less than the vertical, had to be 
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finstainedi and this was done b$r developing the buttress. 
Tlieso were of two kinds: abutting, as the name irapUcs, 
either on the nave wall or on the onter walls of the aisles 
and chevet. In both cases they were a development of 
the mnsonrv piers with whidi the Bomsnesqae architects 
reinforced the walls. When tlie buttresses were attached 
to the onter walls of the aisles and chevet, they were con¬ 
nected W'ith the nave wall by arches which sprang across 
the intervening space, and in conseqnence arc known ns 
ilying buttresses. 

Sometimes these bnttresses wero practically vertical, 
at other times they descended in offsets or steps, IncreaS' 
ing in width toward the ground. Further to increase 
their resistance they were frequently surmounted by 
finials or pinnacles. The buttress, in fact, was not only a 
structural member of great Importance, but cue of the 
characteristic elements of beauty in the design. 

Concentration of Counter-thrusts.—By the time these 
two principles—the concentration of thrusts and the eouu- 
ter-thmsts—had been thoroughly worked out, as they 
were in the thirteenth century, the Qothie architects had 
estended to the whole edifice W'hat the later Bomanesque 
architects had done for the vaulting. As the latter bad 
been constructed on a framework of ribs, so now the es¬ 
sential structure of the whole edifice hcoame a frame or 
skeleton, self-supporting, with its strains distributed 
throughout, as in the muscular 8>'stcm of the human body, 
and In the steel eage” construction of modem buildings. 

This enabled the Gothic architects to erect loftier and 
larger buildings and at the same time lighter in appear¬ 
ance, compared wdtli which the Bomanesqne seem squat 
and heavy. The Preneb showed a preference for lofty 
interiors; the English for length of vista, the propor- 
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tionate loss of height being offset on the exterior by the 
extra height of the towers aud spires. 

Another result of the framework system of structure 
was that the intervening wall-spaces, relieved of strain, 
could be fully utilised for openings, especially for win¬ 
dows, so important in the duller climate of the north. 
The clerestory became an important feature of the Gothic 
cathedral I so also the tiifotium, or gallery round the 
nave, which, pierced in the thiclaiess of the wall, sepa¬ 
rated the clerestory and arcade arches. Further, t!io 
windows in all the outer walls look on a new irnportance, 

Windows.—The windows, in fact, became another of 
the distinguishing characteristics of Gothic architecture 
and the variety in their treatment murks the several cen¬ 
turies of its development At first there was the plain 
hneei <spear-headed) window, tlic top of which was com¬ 
posed of two segments of a circle meeting at ono point. 
The segments were inscribed about a triangle, which was 
either equilateral or isosceles. In tho ease of the equi¬ 
lateral triangle, whose base was equal to the sides, the dis¬ 
tance of the point of the arch from tho spring of the 
cur%-es was equal to the width of the window. On the 
other hand, in the case of the isosceles triangle, if the base 
were longer than the sides, the point of the arch dropped 
lower, while, if the base were shorter, the arch was higher 
than its width—^the true lancet. 

Such plain openings, or lights, were used either singly 
or in pairs; and in time two were included within one lan¬ 
cet opening, the space above tho heads of the lights being 
filled with a round or quatrefoil light. In this case 
the upper port or tracerg had the appearance of hav¬ 
ing been cut out of one slab or plate of stone, and the 
pattern in consequence was caUed plate4racert/. Later, 
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trhcn tlio nomber of lights in n window was tncroascd, the 
trooery above them was elaborated into various geometrio 
designs, technically known as har-trac&r^^ Still later, 
when the architects had completely solved all the struc¬ 
tural problems and the only advance cotild be made In 
further elaboration of details, the geometrio forms were 
abandoued for more flowing designs, which arc called in 
French Gothic Flamhoyani^ in English, Decorated, 

It is to bo noted that the change in the treatment of the 
windows was reflected in the carved omameatal details 
of other parts of the ediflee; especially in the canopies 
over niches and the embellishment of gables, doors, choir- 
screens, wall-panelling, finials, and spires. These in the 
Flamboyant period (fifteenth century) reached a degree 
of luce-like elaborateness, that, while beautirul in itself, 
tends to obscure the actual structural dements; thereby 
marking the decadence of the Gothic style. 

This phase was represented in English Gothic by a 
gradual stiffening of the tracery into rigid forms and 
barren repetitions. Becanse of the msisteuco on rec¬ 
tangular motives it is known as Perpendicular. 

Tho windows were decorated with stained glass, the 
most beautiful remains of which are to be found in tho 
Cathedral of Chartres. They show a prevalence of blue 
and violet tones and are composed of small pieces of glass, 
joined by leading. Tliis Freach method w'as also imi¬ 
tated in England, as in the early windows of Canterbury; 
but by degrees an English style was adopted, in w'hlcb 
the pieces of glass were much larger, and tho subject con¬ 
sisted of large figures beneath traceried canopies, in imi¬ 
tation of the carved work of the senlptors. 

In the decoration of columns tlie French long preserved 
the Corinthian type, but in place of the aconthns, used 
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foliage fomiB stadied directly from nature. The formss 
at 5rst were freely conventionalised; but by degrees, as 
the skill of the carver increased, became more and more 
naturalistic and thereby less finely decorative. The cor¬ 
responding progress in England is from conventionalised 
nature to frankly naturalistic imitation and thence to a 
somewhat dry and barren conventionalism. 

Scnlpture.—conspicuous feature of Gothic decora¬ 
tion is the figure sculpture. It was used with profusion, 
especially in France, where the monnraental treatment of 
the west fronts gave freest scope for the multiplication of 
niches, filled wdth statues. The deeply recessed portals, 
for example, were fianked with tiers of figures, which were 
also prolonged into the recessed planes of the arched top, 
while the lunette, or half-moon space between the arch and 
the horizontal top of the door, was filled with reliefs of 
the Savionr or Madonna. Meanwhile, figures beneath 
canopies stretched in a band across the upper part of 
the facade, or stood singly in niciics that penetrated the 
surface of buttresses; until, in time, every vantage point, 
whether within or withont the edifice, was enriched with 
statues. The noblest period of this efflorescence wus the 
thirteenth century, when the French “imagers,'' particu¬ 
larly, attained a remarkable balance betw'cen truth to 
nature and decorative convention. The atatnes seem to 
have grown into human shape oat of the very material of 
the edifice and retain its character. With increasing 
cleverness, this magnificent conventionalisation passed 
into naturalistic imitation and the statues seem to be 
aometbing added for elaboration’s sake. 

Contrast to Classic.—Gothic architecture, though it de¬ 
veloped through Romanesque and Early Christian out of 
Roman, presents an almost complete contrast to Classic 
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style. It is an expression of many individnaUticB rather 
than of conformity. Flans are more or less uniform; 
generally basilican in France, cruciform in England. 
But the superstructure, 'while embodying certain common 
features, exhibits the freedom of indiWdaal treatment, as 
each city or monastery vied with others in a mighty effort 
to excel. 

A cathedral embodies such miracles of audacity and 
aspiration, that one scarcely looks in it for that complete 
harmony of proportion which distinguishes a Classic 
temple. The latter was the product of men who had 
ceased to believe in the deities they professed to honour 
and had made a religion, according as they were nelleiies 
or Bomans, of abstract jperfaction or of systematised 
order. 

Gothic cathedrals, on the other hand, were the material 
and spiritual expression of intense religious devotion and 
of civic pride and freedom. They were the memorials, 
not of old nations in the decline of their political and 
social ideals, but of young races, struggling toward na¬ 
tionalism and fired with the splendour of dawning aspira¬ 
tions. No level line of entablature, resting upon columns 
ever so stately, could embody such elevated enthusiasm. 
It mnst mount Into the sky, with soaring lines and vault¬ 
ing arches, spires and pinnacles, ever straining upward; 
giving voice to the grandeur of concerted uplift. Some 
of the cathedrals grew up from ground to ridge roof and 
towers under the guiding mind of one architect; more 
represent the continnons growth of the community; but 
in either case embody in their variety and organised com¬ 
plexity the Soul of the Crowd. 

For one must not think of them only as temples of 
worship. They embraced also Gie functions now dis- 
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tribntcd in schools ond libraries. They were the sbrincs 
of tlio culture of their day^ in which the truths of religiout 
legends of saints, and die mysteries of belief were un¬ 
folded in sculpture, paintings, and stained glass. 

Asymmetries or Beflnements.—In order to ensure their 
monopoly the gilds of masons of the Middle Ages jeal¬ 
ously presen'ed the secrets of their art. Accordingly, 
there are no written treatises of the period. Moreover, 
with the advent of' the Renaissance the Gothic was held 
in contempt and the inditfercDco to it continued until 
about the middle of the nineteenth century. Then, in the 
renewed euthusiaam for Medieval arcliitecture, buildings 
were studied, measurements taken, and plans of the old 
chnrchcs and cathedrals were drafted. But the survey¬ 
ors, having measured the distance between one pair of 
piers on opposite sides of the nave and between two piers 
on ono side, plotted the plan as if these measurements 
were uniform throughout the whole nave. In this and 
in other matters they assumed that the design was sym¬ 
metrical. The contrary, however, iu the case of many 
chorches and cathedrals, has been proved by the recent 
researches of Professor William H. Goodyear, whose 
work in connection with Hellenic, Byzantine, and Roman- 
esejne rednements or asymmetries has been noted al¬ 
ready. 

His Tesearches, which have coveted most of the Gothic 
edifices of Italy, many of the most important churches 
nnd cathedrals in Prance, and some in England, prove 
that the “mysteries** of the Medheval gilds included 
asymmetrical refinements. The moat important devia¬ 
tions from mechaiucal formality are as foUows; 

1. Widening of tJte Nave in a vertical direction. 
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Where this ooctira, each Bide of the nave leans outvrard; 
three methods being employed, though not more than one 
appears in a given church. In one ease, there is a con¬ 
tinuous and absolutely straight outward inclination from 
door to vaulting. In another, the outward inclinations 
recede from floor to vaulting in delicate vertical curves, 
la the third, the piers are perpendicular np to the arcade 
capitals, where the inclination begins and is continued in 
straight lines through the triforium and clerestories. In 
this last case, the angle, formed by the two lines, produces 
in the large scale of the building the effect of n curve. 

The widening in all cases tends to offset the perspective 
illusion of vertical lines converging toward the vaulting; 
but also appears to have been preferred for other cesthetie 
reasons. 

Instances of continuous 'widening in straight lines are 
found in the Cathedral and Church of St. Ouen, in Eouen. 
Continuous widening combined with vertical cun’ature 
occurs at Canterbury; while the perpendicular pier, com¬ 
bined with inclined vaulting-shafts, triforium and clere¬ 
stories is found in Amiens and Rheims. 

2. Horizontal Curvature in Plan, Where this occurs, 
one of five methods is adopted. 

In the first, the piers are set on parallel carves, which 
consequently are convev to the nave on one side and con¬ 
cave to the nave on the other. In the second, both eurv'cs 
are concav'e to the nave, which "0103 widens slightly from 
both ends toward the centre. In the third, both curves 
are convex to the centre. In the fourth, the curves are 
parallel, but reverse their direction at or near the choir, 
in the form of an attenuated S, or ^'Hogarth's line of 
beauty.’* In all tlio above instances the curves start at 
the bases of the piers and continue in the triforium, clere- 
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story and roof parapets; in certain casea beings also ro- 
peated in Uie outer aisle walls^ 

The fifth system ia connected with a special phase of the 
Widening. For, in this case, the piers are set on a 
straight line and ’with the triforium and clerestory are 
lierpendicular from floor to ceiling. That is to say, at the 
west end and the crossing; but, in between, from both 
ends, the piers gradually lean outward with an increasing 
inclination toward the centre of the nave. Thus result 
curves, concave to the interior, which, however, since the 
bases of the piers are on straight lines, are found only in 
the triforium, clerestory and parapet walls. Lichfield 
Cathedral presents an example ; fiheims another, but with 
iL difference. For while the widening in Lichfield begins 
at the pavement, that of Eheims starts at the arcade capi- 
tais. 

3. So-called Perspective These were in¬ 

tended to emphasise the effect of the choir and generally 
to increase the suggestion of size and distance. This was 
accomplished in three ways. 

a. By making the nave arcade an<l the outside walla 
converge toward the choir. 

b. By lowering the height of the arches as they ap¬ 
proach the choir. 

c. By reducing the width of the arches as they ap¬ 
proach the choir. 

Tlje result of all these asymmetries is to create an im¬ 
pression of elasticity in place of rigidity; an impression, 
in fact, of life; of the fiexuhlo, varied movement of organic 
growth. 
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CHAPTER ni 

GOTETC AiCHlTECXtiaE IK rttANCE 

The Early French Gothic dates from about 1150 to 1275. 
It is the period in which most of the great cathedrals were 
created and in most instances with money contributed by 
the laity. Roughly speaking it begins with Notre Dame, 
in Paris, and ends with the Cathedral of Amiens. 

Kotre Dame, Paris, and Amiens.—The plan of Amiens 
is regarded as the typical example of French cathedrals. 
Comparing it with that of Notre Dame one obse^es that, 
while both arc of the basilican tj^jc, the latter is dietm- 
guished bv having double side aisles enclosing the entire 
nave, choir, and chevet. The only other example of this 
is the Cathedral of Bonrges. In Notre Dame the tran¬ 
septs do not project beyond the aisles. Further, in the 
vaulting of the nave the system is still one of ^nare bays, 
embracing two aisle bays, baring six divisions in the 
vaulting. In Amiens, however, the groin rib and pointed 
arch have token the place of the sexpartite plan and the 
bays are oblong. The elasticity of this later system sim¬ 
plified the vaulting of the curved aisle of the ehevet, 
whereas in Notre Dame the awkwardness of the rhom¬ 
boid al spaces was ingeniously evaded by dividing each 
into nearly equal triangles, which could easily be 
vaulted. Note in both plans the disposition of the but¬ 
tresses in the outer walls. It is interesting to know that 
the area of Notre Dame is about equal to that of the Hy- 
postyle Hall at Kamak, while that of Amiens is smaller, 
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but tte height of its nave ie 140 feet as compsTetl with SO 
at Karziak» 

West Frants*—In all French cathedrals a special fea- 
ture of the exterior is the West Front, and a coniparisou 
of that of Notre Dame may well be made with the facade 
of Amiens, which marks the transition to the second style, 
the Raj/oimant, and with that of Rheims, the apper part 
of which marks the transition to the third style, Flam- 
bo^ant. The design of all three is constmctively the 
same development of the Romanesque twin towerg, 
connected by an arcade, while a rose or wheel window is 
placed above the central recessed door. The spires, which 
were intended to crown the towers, were never built. 
How they wonld have alTected tho appearance may be 
gatbered from a compariaou of the West Front of Co¬ 
logne Cathedral—a cathedral tliat is "completely French 
la plan, muting in one design tho leading characteristica 
of the most notable French Churches.(Hamlin ) 

It is in the West Front of Notre Dame that the atmo 
tural purport of the design la most definitely pronounced. 
When we study the verticat elements of the design, we 
note tho division of the facade into three vertical masses 
corresponding with the interior divisioas of nave and 
double aisles. The division is made by the buttresses 
which sustain the longitudinal strain of the interior ar- 
radea and the outer walla and insure tlie stability of the 
towers. And this stability is also associated with a sng- 
^stion of upward growth, due to the flirce setbacks in 
the profile of the buttressesi which setbacks, it is to be 

not^, correspond to the three main horizontal divisions 
of me facade. 

The lowest is diatiuguished by massive simpEcitv ■ an 
efFeet of aohd masonry, the tliicknoaa of which is empha- 
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sised by the deeply recessed door arches, while its eini' 
plicity is finely contrasted with the ordered distribution 
of the sculptured enrichments. Greater diversity char¬ 
acterises the second horizontal division. The openings 
present a varied patterning of light and shade, while tho 
a reading lends a lightness of effect, echoing also the or¬ 
dered repetition of the hand of figures below, and at 
the same time involving variety according as the arcade 
is seen against the shy or is felt as a breastwork of the 
towera. LasGy, there is a reassertion of the vertical di¬ 
rection in the masses and coupled openings of the towers. 

And if the contrast of these several divisions delights 
us, what is to be said of the balance tbat correlates these 
vertical and lioriaontal features, these various values of 
form, of plain and ornamental work, of light and shade, 
into a harmonious unity? It is the product of stmctural 
logic and grandeur of feeling; and compared with the re¬ 
serve of its nobility the west front of Amiena, even the 
still finer one of Rheims, may seem less impressive. In 
these, it will be noted, the depth of the door recesses is 
increased by a pronounced offset in the lower story of the 
buttress, into which the sculptured gambs of the doorwai’s 
merge, while the projection thug contrived is crowned 
wnth a canopy in the nature of a porch. How does the di¬ 
vision at Amiens of the second story into two compare 
w'ith the simple unity of the one in Notre Dame? Or how 
does the latter’s arcade compare with the corresponding 
bond at Rheims of figures in. arcaded niches, surmounted 
by ornate canopies? 

The answer will depend on one’s individual tempera¬ 
ment ; perhaps: also on one’s mood. It may seem to some 
that in Notre Dame the variety in unity is worked out 
with more conscionsnesg of the principles to be applied, 
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whereas in the other two facades there is a suggestion of 
freer and more individual treatment. 

So much for the exteriors of these cathedrals. It is 
however, when we compare the interior of Notre Dame 
^th that of Amiens, that we sec in what direction French 
Gothic was travelling. In the case of Amiens, it is as 
If some power had pulied the older form upward into a 
slenderer, more elastic fabric; less massive, possibly less 

^ infinitely alive in its inspiring 

^owth, with grace of movement as weQ as dignity. 
Notre Dame is stdl, as it were, anchored to the compara¬ 
tive ponderousness of the Romanesque style. The round 
colum^ Witt capitals of the Corinthian tj-pe still follow 
the model, though not the proportions, of the Boman. 
The^r effect of dumpinesB h further increased by the pro- 
jecting half-round pilaster oolutnu that supports the main 
member of the vaulting shaft. On tlie other hand, tie 
clustered piers at Amiens are slender, loftier in propor¬ 
tion to width; while a simple logic of structural purpose 
IS apparent m the three^juarter attached shafts which 
carry tlie arches and aisle-vanlfa, and the main shaft of 
Oic nave vaulting nses uninterruptedly from the ground. 

e ^er, m fact, operates as an abutting support to the 
flnTrt Jirtually sustain the arch and vaulting, 

f rclahon to the pier is asserted by the continu¬ 
ous which hinds all lightly but firmly together. A 

TOmsponding logical simplicity distinguishes the fonr- 
pBrt nave vaulting at Amleus. where the pressure is con- 

the wlnmns in succession without 

vers^ril ^ Intermediate ones to carry the added trans- 

f ttiirteonth century are the 

cathedrals of Laon, Chartres. Rouen, Beauvais. AuTs^ 
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Bourgeg, and Le M&na —the last espeemUy celebrated for 
its superb chevet and flying buttresses—and Ibo Col¬ 
legiate ChtU'cb of S. Quentin. 

Sainte ChapeUe,—Tho problem of concentration of 
strains was most triuinpbautly solved in the Sainte Cha- 
pelle (1342-1247) or Royal Cbapel^ in Paris, in which the 
Gothic system of eonstmetion may be said to have 
reached complete maturity. Hero the vaulting is car¬ 
ried on buttress-piers, and the spaces between the latter 
are entirely fiUed with windows, 15 feet wide and 50 
high. The structure below tho vanlting ia literally n 
framework, a lantern for the display of the stained glass j 
“a great translucent tabernacle merely ribbed and braced 
w'ith stone,” 

The influonco of Sainte Cbapellc affected French con¬ 
struction for half a century' and was developed to its fur¬ 
thest possible point in 3. Urban at Troyes, begun In 
1260. 

Second Period.—This cathedral represents the transi¬ 
tion into the second period of French Qothic, which may 
be roughly placed at 1275 to 1375. The principles of 
construction could be carried no further and the style 
began to turn in on itself, the designers expending their 
invention on elaboration of ornament. This period is 
called in France the Rayannant, from tlie raylike tracer¬ 
ies that were introduced into the rose-wdndows and from 
the prevalence of eirenlar forms in windows geuerally. 
The facade of Amiens is one of the best examples of the 
style. 

Third Period,—By degrees the Eayonnant style passed 
into the so-called Flamboyant, which lasted until the in¬ 
troduction of the Renaiasance style early in the sixteenth 
century. In it the principles of design were gradually 
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sacrificed to the multiplicatioa of decorative details. 
Cod struct! VO imagination disappeared in a maze of skU' 
ful elaboration. The transition from Hayonnani to 
Flamboyant is shown in the upper part of the west front 
of Bheims. Some of the finest memorials of this peri¬ 
od’s maturity arc to be found in Eouen; namely the nave 
and central tower of the Church of S, Ouen; the west 
portals of S. Maclou and the facade of the Gathedml, 
the last being a late example in which the very material 
of the stone seems to have dissolved into lace. Other 
instances are the church of S, Jacques at Dieppe, S. Wul- 
fraud at Abbeville and the fagade of the Cathedral of 
Touts. 

Secular Gothic:— Gothic architecture was not confined 
to cathedrals and churches. Monasteries^ hospitals, 
civic buildings, houses, and castles were erected in pro¬ 
fusion, especially during the fifteenth century, though 
few survive to the present day. But a strikingly pic¬ 
turesque monument is the monastery of Mont-St.-Michel, 
of thirteenth century design, which dusters around the 
base of the Abbey Churcli, which was built in the elcv- 
eutii century and remodeUod in the sixteenth. Among 
the hospitals is that of Chartres. Eouen possesses a 
fifteenth century example of civic architecture in the 
Palais de Justice, The borne of a great merchant prince 
of the same century is preserved in the House of Jacques 
Cosur at Bourges, while the east wing of the Chateau de 
Blois represents ndlltary architecture at the cemmcnce- 
ment of the sixteenth century. 
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CHAPTER IV 


GOTHIC UJ ENGLANU AIfI> WAJ^ 

The three periods of the Gothic style in Great Britain, 
corresponding broadly to the Primary, Rayonnant, and 
Flamboyant, of Prance are the Early English, Dec¬ 
orated, and Perpcndicnlar. 

Wliilo the two later phases are distingnished, ns in 
Prance, by the charaeter of the decorative details, they 
also involved in England a certain development of coti- 
atmetive principles, particnlarly in the matter of vault¬ 
ing, and, as a result of this, in the shape of arched open¬ 
ings. 

Periods.—The Early English style, also known as 
Lancet, First Pointed, Early Plantagenet, or Thirteenth 
Centnry, lasted approsimately from 1189 to 1272, cover¬ 
ing the reigns of Hiobard I, John, Hemp HI, and Ed¬ 
ward I. 

The Decorated, also known as Geometrical or Curvi¬ 
linear, Middle Pointed, Later Plantagenet, or Fourteenth 
Century, comprises the reigns of Edward II, Edward 
m, 1307-1377. 

The Perpcndicolar, also called Rectangular, Late 
Pointed, or Fifteenth Century, extends from 1377 to 1558, 
Including the reigns of Richard HI, Henry VH, and 
Henry VHI, Edward VI, and Mary. It confinned, that 
is to say, through the i>eriod of the Reformation and 
Dissolution of Monasteries, until it gradually became 
mixed with elements borrowed from the Renaissance 
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style. The style which prevailed from Ucory to 
Mary is sometimes specially designated Tudor. 

Unlike the French cathedrals, which were mostly 
erected for the secular, that is to say nommonastic, 
clergy with funds provided by the laity, the English were 
frequently attached to a Benedictine or Augustine mon¬ 
astery. In consequence they retain some of the features 
of a monastic establishment, especially the cloisters and 
chapter-house, or room for the transaction of business 
by the bishop*s or abbot's chapter (counciZ). 

According to the clrenmstances of their founding, the 
English cathedrals are divided into three classes. 

Three Classes of Cathedrals.—I. Thirteen cathedrals 
of the Old Foundation, which being served by secular 
canons, underwent no change of control at the Keforma- 
tion. Though not attached to monastic bnildings they 
have chapter-houses and in some cases cloisters. They 
include : in England, Chichester, Exeter, Hereford, Lich¬ 
field, Lincoln, S. Paul, London, Salisbury, Wells, York; 
and, in Wales, Bangor, Llandaff, St. Asaph's, and St, 
David's. 

n. Cathedrals of monastic or New Foundation ; so 
called because they were originally attached to monas¬ 
teries and at the dissolution of the latter by Henry VIII 
were re-established under chapters of dean and canons. 
They include seven, originally attached to Benedictine 
Houses— Canterbury, Dtirham, Ely, Norwich, Rochester, 
Winchester, Worcester, and one Angnstine fonndation — 
Carlisle. Further, they comprise the following churches, 
converted into cathedrals by Henry VIII —t Benedic¬ 
tine); Chester, Gloucester, Peterborough; (Augustine): 
Bristol and Oxford. 

IIL Cathedrals of Modem Fonndation, converted 
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Churches, Binniiig^ham, Liverpool, Masdiester, Newcas¬ 
tle, RipoD, St, Albans, Southwark, Southwell, Truro, 
Wakefield 

CompariBon with French,—The stud^r of English ca¬ 
thedrals is more complicated than that of French, owing 
to the long period over which their construction ex¬ 
tended. Additions were made as funds permitted and 
to meet the growing needs of the community, or restora¬ 
tions replacetl earlier bnlldings that had collapsed, us 
some did, or had been destroyed by fire. Accordingly, 
each example is more or less an epitome of all the phases 
of the Gothic style; often combined with Norman {Eo* 
nuiUGSque) and also with fragments of Anglo-Saxon ar¬ 
chitecture. They are in n very full sense an expression 
of the nation’s growth, 

English cathedrals differ from tbs' French in being 
lower, longer, and narrower. The extreme length of the 
plan is in France seldom more than four times the width, 
whereas in England it sometimes reaches six times. The 
square east end is characteristic; the transepts project 
further; these are seldom double aisled and have few 
side chapels; the plan is inclined to cruciform, and a 
prominent feature is a central tower over the crossing, 
sometimes surmounted by a spire. Tlie choir Is pro¬ 
portionately longer and occasionally projects into the 
crossing or even a little way into the nave. At the east 
end of it is the preshytery or sunctuaTy; beyond which is 
a retrochoWf containing an ambulatory or procession 
passage, one or more chapels to saints and a Lady 
Chapel^ dedicated to the Blessed Virgin, The arcading 
is more closely spaced than in French Cathedrals and 
generally the relation of the parts is less large in char- 
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acter^ The trlfoTlum m many cases is highly elahorated; 
in some it is noticeahly redneed and cecasionally omit^ 
ted. 

The doorways are often placed on the north and 
south sides and provided with porches. The windows, 
in the Early English Period, are either of simple lancet 
form, used singly or grouped in pairs or threes, imitod 
over the top by tracer}'; or the lights terminate at the 
top In trefoils or cinqnefoils, a heading rare in France 
known as cusps. Plate tracery is comparatively rare 
in England, and the tracery of the Decorated Period is 
of a geometric character. Gradually the tracery be¬ 
comes more dowlng, inclnding lines of double curvature, 
which somewhat resembles the French Flamboyant. 
Finally in the Perx>cndicnlar Period, the pointed arch of 
the window becomes flattened nntil it reaches the alight 
curve of the so-called four-centro arch. The window is 
divided up into many lights (nine in King’s College 
Chapel, Cambridge) by vertical mail ions, which in the 
larger examples are reinforced by horizontal transoms, 
thus producing parallel rows of casped lights, sur¬ 
mounted in the heading by small replicas of the latter In 
several tiers—an arrangement somewhat rigid and mo¬ 
notonous. 

The monldings are generally richer and more varied 
than in French cathedrals, and, owing to their being 
nearer to the eye, are wrought to a greater reSnement 
of finish. 

Ornament.—The characterlstio omameni of the Early 
period is the **dog-tooth” used profusely in hollow 
mouldings. The foliage is conventionalised, crisply 
carved in bold curving and curling masses, known as 
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‘'stiff-leaf foliage,” wliicli in the case of capitals same- 
times projects beyond tbe abacus. The flat surfaces of 
tbe walls are often diapered. 

In the Decorated Period tlie characteristio ornament 
of hoUow mouldings is the “ball-flower”; but the “four- 
leaf flower” is frequently used. B}’ degrees other mo¬ 
tives of ornament were drawn from ivy, ouk, and vino 
leaves ; and the treatment grew more and more natural¬ 
istic. 

In the Tudor period the special ornament is the Tudor 
rose, two coneontric layers of live petals, syiubolisiug 
tbe union of tlie Houses of Tork and Lancaster. Other 
frequent motives are the porteullis and, in reference to 
the continued claim of the English kings to the throne 
of France, the fleur-do-lys. The traceries of the win¬ 
dows were repeated in the paneUiug of the wuUs and in 
the elaborate choir and chancel screens, which were a 
si>ecial feature of the period. 

Stained Glass.— Stained glass played a very important 
part In the embellishmeut of cathedrals and churches. 
York Minster presents an opportunity of studying the 
progress of the art Girougb some four centuries, as It 
was practised, not only in England, but throughout Eu¬ 
rope. 

The early exomplca show the influence of the Byzan¬ 
tine enamollers. The windows are filled with jewel-Uke 
patterns composed of small pieces of glass, enclosed with 
lead-lines, like the “cloisons*’ In dolsonue enamels. 
Gradually the figure subject becomes more pronounced j 
at first in comparatively small medallions set in a frame 
of tracery, then increasing in size until they become the 
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leading motive. Tliey are surmounted by canopies^ en¬ 
riched with ornaincni, as in the sculptured work of the 
period, and the character of the ornament reflects that 
of the caning. 

It is interesting to note that until the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury no use was made of painted glass. The material 
was what is known as “pot-metal”; that is to say, glass 
dyed with colour while in a condition of flux. The qual¬ 
ity of these pieces of glass was translucent, permitting 
the passage of light, though not transparent. However, 
the deep red of ruby was so dense that the practice was 
adopted of fusing a layer of ruby on a layer of colour¬ 
less glass and then of grinding away portions of the 
mby, so as to brighten the mass by the contrast of white. 
In time tliis method of “flashing/’ as it was called, was 
extended to other colonrs. Farther, about the begin¬ 
ning of tbe fonrtceuth centur}' it was discovered that a 
solution of silver applied to glass wonid under the action 
of tbe firing impart to it a “yellow stain,” Thus it was 
possible to infuse a yellow into the urhole or parts of the 
colourless glass, and to introduce yellow into the 
**flashed” parts of blue and mby, while the stain applied 
to greyish bine produced delicate tones of green. 

Another process was developed; namely, the use of 
enamel paint, A pigment composed of powdered col- 
onred glass, mixed with some such binder as glue, was 
applied with a brush, after which the glass was subjected 
to a comparatively low degree of heat, sufficient to flux 
the pigment and fuse it into the body of tbe material. 
At first the only colour employed was brown, which being 
opaque in tbe firing was used for the line of the drawing. 
It was even ased for shading, the paint being spread 
in gradations of thickness and, when dry, scraped oS in 
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parts or reduced to a stipple of tiny dots, by the action 
of a stiff brusli. This process was also applied upon tlic 
yellow stain and comparatively coloarlesa glass {ffri- 
^ailh) to prodnco diapers of pattern and other orna¬ 
ment. 

Finally, about tbe beginning of tbe sbcteentb centary, 
enamel paints of other colours were employed, and paint¬ 
ing upon glass marks the last stage in the European 
technique of window glass. ’While the colours, unlike 
the opaque brown, were translucent, they lacked the bril¬ 
liance and purity as well as the richness and depth of pot 
metal. Bat by this time, as in other kinds of decora¬ 
tion, the designers were absorbed with details. A fa- 
Tourite task enforced upon them was the insertion of 
heraldic insignia in tbe windows, and brush work was tbe 
only method that could reprodneo the complicated de¬ 
vices of quartering” the coats of arms, "Window dec¬ 
oration, in fact, bad ceased to bo an art of glass work 
and become confnsed with the art of painting. Tbe end 
of glass decoration was completed when the window was 
filed with rectangular panes of white glass, on which 
the painter depicted figures of saints or symbolical 
lymphs, as Sir Jo^na Seynolds, for example, did in the 
windows of the ante-chapel of New College, Oxford. 
This masterpiece of the trivial is popular, but represents 
a debased taste, founded upon a complete ignorance of 
the glass-teclmique, for Sir Joshua called in to hla assist¬ 
ance a china painter 1 

Vaulting.—The treatment of the rooEng displays more 
variety in. English Gotliic than in French. Wooden ceil¬ 
ings, which we will return to presently, often replaced 
the vaulting and tbe latter also became distinguished by 
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elements that were only sparingly, if at all, employed in 
France. The French, as we have noted, constructed the 
diagonal as well as the longitudinal and transverse ribs 
with pointed profiles, so that their I’aults were domical. 
The English, on the contrary, frequently used the half¬ 
circle for the diagonal ribs. Thus the vaults have 
level lops or ridges, the latter being marked by ridge 
ribs. 

Tiercerons.—In England, during the thirteenth century, 
as in France, the plain four-part ribbed vault was used, as 
in the uaves ol Salisbury and Crlouccster, and the aisles of 
Peterborough. Toward the end of the centuiy, however, 
came in the use of subordinate ribs, called fierce ron^. 
These were introduced between the transverse and diag¬ 
onal ribs, as may be seen in tho nave vaulting of West¬ 
minster Abbey. Their purpose was to decrease the pres¬ 
sure ou the main ribs, and for their own further security 
a ridge rib was employed for them to abnt on at the 
top. 

Liemes.—^During the Decorated Period of the four¬ 
teenth centnry a new set of ribs were introduced, which 
were known as Licrnca—holding or binding ribs. The 
name was applied to any rib, other than the ridge rib, 
that did not spring from an abacus. They were or¬ 
namental rather than eousimctional and were freely 
empleyed to form a network of geometric pattern over 
the vaniting. ^Icanwhile, althongh they increase the 
apparent complexity of tho vaulting, the actual construc¬ 
tive plan of the latter is not affected and may he sim¬ 
ply four part. Such multiplication of ribs reduced the 
size of the intervening spaces or panels, whence this kind 
of vaulting is sometimes called rib and panel. It is 
also named sfcf/ar vaulting from the star-shaped pat- 
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torna produced by the riba. Examples arc to be found 
in the dioirs of Gloucester, Wells, Ely, the nave of 
Tewkesbury Abbey, and the vauittng of Winchester 
Cathedral, as rebuilt by William of Wykeham (131H)), 

Pan Vaulting.—The development of the Perpendicular 
Period or Fiftcentb Century is tliat of Fon Vaulting, 
examples of which occur in Henry Vll's Chapel, West¬ 
minster; Divinity Schools, Oxford; King's College 
Chapel, Cambridge; the retro-choir, Peterborough; 
Gloucester Cathedral, and St. George's Chapel, Windsor. 
In this tjTJG of vaulting tbc ribs are all of equal cun-a- 
tare, and separated from one another by equal angles, 
temiinating nt the top in a circular ridge, which leaves 
a series of flat lozenge-sbnped spaees. 

Pendant Vaulting.—A further development, often 
used in connection with “Fan Vaulting," as in Oxford 
Cathedral and Hear}'' VXl's Chapel, is the device known 
aa Pendant vaulting. It was at first adopted to sus¬ 
tain the Sat spaces of the vaulting and consisted of a 
stone support suspended from an arch concealed above 
the vaulting. It was, in effect, a prolonged keystone, 
and its lowest part formed a base from which to build 
np. For by this time the old method of constmeting 
ribs and laying panels upon tlicm had been abandoned, 
and the vaulting was constructed of parts, interlocking 
like a Chinese puzzle. 

A beautifnl feature of English vaulting occurs in the 
polygonal Chapter Honses, iu which the ribs radiate from 
a central column to tho sides and angles of the polygon. 
“If these vaults are less majestic than domes of the 
same diameter, they are far more decorative and pic¬ 
turesque, while the Chapter Houses themselves were the 
most str iking and original products of English Gothic. 
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Every feature was desired with strict regard fur the 
structural system determined by the admirable vaulting 
and the Salute Chapelle was not more logical in its eje- 
emplidcation of Gothic principles.’' {Ilaiiilin.) Among 
the finest examples are those of Wcstminateri We11S| 
York, Lincoln, and Salisbury. 

Open Wood Roofs.—The Saxon use of timber eou- 
stniction survived as a tradition and was developed by 
the Gothic builders, in the interior roofs that sheathed 
Gie vaulting and with specially fine clTcct in the ceiling* 
roofs of churches and lioUs. The simplest principle of 
it is the so-called tie-beam roof. In this, a auccess- 
sion of rafters slope np to each side of a ridge beam 
and are prevented from spreading by beams that tie 
them together at the foot. If the pitch of the roof were 
high, the constmetion would be strengthened by a post 
supported on the centre of the tie-beam, tvhich is called 
a Kinff-posL Instead of or in addition to this, two posts 
might be erected between the centre and the ends of the 
beams, known as Queen-pcaf^. Each complete section of 
this arrangement is celled a truss. It might be further 
stiffened by struts, that is to say cross pieces which, in¬ 
stead of tying the parts, keep them from being drawn to¬ 
gether. 

The next principle is the trussed-rafter or siuffls- 
framed roof. Since the transverse beam might interfere 
with the vaulting, it was replaced by one or more cross¬ 
beams near the upper angle of the roof known us col¬ 
lars, These might be further stiffened by braces, fixed 
diagonally from the under side of the beam to the rafter. 
Further, short struts or upright posts miglit be added 
near the lower angles, connecting the rafters with short. 
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horizontal pieces, attached to the ends of the raftera and 
resting on the wall. These were called sole-pieces 
and represent what would be left if the intemiediate part 
of the tie-beam were sawn away, Sometitaes an arched 
profile "Was secured by curving braces fijied to the rafters 
and eoJlara. Or the collars were omitted and the curved 
braces were carried up to the ridge-bcaiQ, forming the 
variety of roof styled arch-lraced. Frequently this style 
of roof was sheathed on its under side with boards dec¬ 
orated with riba and bosses. 

The further development was the hammer-heam roof, 
which came into general use in the fifteenth <^n' 
tury. The hammer-beam resulted from the lengthening 
and thickening of the aole-pieec and was supported by a 
curved brace, connecting its under side with a vertical 
piece, attached to the wall and hence called the wall- 
piece, The combination of this construction with stmts, 
collars, and curved braces produced the magnificent ef¬ 
fects to be seen in the roofa, for example, of Westoinster 
EaJZ and the Hall of the Middle Temple, 

Exteriors.—Unlike the French cathedral, which is apt 
to he crowded upon by other buildings, the English 
usuollv stands amid smooth lawns and shade trees - a 
secluded spot known as the "close,’' around which are 
the houses and gardens of the dean and canons. Clois¬ 
ters also freqaently add to the spirit of quiet, Durham 
is snperblv set upon a steep bluff above the River ^Vear. 
lu harmony with the charm of the setting a noble pic- 
tnresqueness characterises the English cathedral. Fly¬ 
ing buttresses, it is true, are little in evidence, owing to 
the comparative lowness of the structure and to the fact 
that they are often concealed in the aisles, but the 
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facades, because of length of transepts and additions of 
Ketroeboir^ Lady Chai>ul, Chapter HousCi Cloisters, 
Chantries, and so forth, are more irregular than in the 
French. There is greater variety of points of view; fro* 
quent surprise of vistas, while from near and far the 
great central towers are features of impressiveness and 
grandeur, and the occasional spires, the most beautiful 
of which is Salisbury’s, are singularly sublime. 

On the other hand, tlie w'est fronts have not tho spe- 
cial splendour of the French cathedrals. Yet there arc 
a few exceptions. That of York Mmster, for example, 
with its immense window and twin towers, is in respect 
of size, decorativencss, and proportion a magnificent 
facade. Those, again, of InchfieM and Wells are grand 
and beautiful, while the west fronts of Lincoln and 
Peterborough are strikingly imposing and picturesque. 

Both the latter arc virtually screens pierced witli 
deeply recessed openings that include windows above 
doors. The designs are arresting and boldly pictur¬ 
esque, but arbitrary in invention. For the faqndes, be- 
ing applied to the building and not growing out of its 
internal purpose, lack the dignity of logical arrange¬ 
ment and, moreover, are deficient in proportion of parts 
and harmonions unity. 

Interiors.—^rand picturesqneness, also, rather than 
ordered grandeur, characterises the English interiors. 
Lower and narrower than the French, and longer, they 
have not their stately unity and sublime simplicity. But 
their very length and the closer intercolunmiation of the 
pillars and the ampler size of the transeptB present a 
greater variety of vistas. And the picturesqueness is 
also increased by the variety and snperior elaboration of 
the vaulting and the profusion of decorative features, 
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tliG frequent use of black Purbeck marblo in the duster 
colanms, the number of fine mouldings on the urcbcs, 
the richness and variety of design in the trlforium and 
clerestory, the wealth of carved ornament in the wooden 
screens and choir-staUe, and the marble enrichments 
of the numerons tombs. On the other hand, though an 
English Cathedral is more decorative architecturally, it 
lacks the warmth aud colour that the embolUshmcnts of 
a Roman Catholie ritual impart to ttie French examples. 

Secular Examples.—The interest of English Gothic ex¬ 
tends hoyond cathedrals to the profusion of edifices— 
chapels, churches, colleges, hospitals, and almshouses— 
that stud the country. Oxford presents a mine of study; 
Cambridge has its splendid examples; there are Royal 
Chapels of magnificence, such as St. George’s Chapd, 
Windsor; and town churches of extraordinary beauty, 
while scarce a viRage, however tiny and remote, but bas 
an architectural trca3un> in its little church, sheltering 
the graves of its quiet “God’s Acre.” 

The homes of the nobles, during the Norman Period, 
had been frankly armed castles, including an outer 
“bailey” or court, an inner bailey, and a donjon or keep, 
surrounded by a moat and ramparts. In the fifteenth 
century the idea of domesticity increased, other build¬ 
ings for various uses clustered round the main ones and 
the hall became tbe centre of the life of the inmates. At 
first there was a central fireplace, where the logs were 
piled on dogs, the smoke escaping through a due or open¬ 
ing in the ceiling. The need of protecting this led grad- 
nalty to the erection on the roof of a !antem-like turret, 
technically known as a loitvet, which became a charac¬ 
teristic feature of the exterior of a hall, even after the 
central fireplace had been moved to one of the walls and 
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connected with a chimney. By this time the fireplace 
had grown to be the distinctive feature of the hall, em¬ 
bellished with A massive carved chimney-piece, around 
which the lord and his lady and guests gathered, while 
the house-fool laboured at his quips, or some wandering 
minstrel regaled the family with song or story^ while the 
retainers of the establishment sat in the outer ring on 
the rush-strewn Soor, Por the hall was the common din¬ 
ing-room and recreation centre of the whole eetablisJi- 
ment, and on a dais at one end stood the high table at 
which the family and gnests were served at meals, the 
retainers occupying the body of the hail. A aalt-celiar 
wag conspicuous in front of the lord, syinboi of hospital¬ 
ity and also of class distinction, since the persons of 
‘^inferior quality*' wore entertained “below the salt.” 
In earlier times the hall also served as a sleeping place 
for the retainers. 

By degrees, however, as ideas of comfort and privacy 
increased, this habit was abandoned. Withdrawing 
rooms or bowers opened from the dais of the hall for 
the private use of the lord and lady, and bedroom ac¬ 
commodation was improved. And the progress toward 
greater domesticity wag assisted by the discovery of gun¬ 
powder, which rendered the old system of fortification 
useless for defensive purposes, so that the idea of a cas¬ 
tle was gradually superseded by that of a mausiou. 
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CHAPTER V 


GOTHIC ABCHJTECTCBB [K GERMANY, THE NHTHEBLAKU6, AND 

SPAIN 

Ik Ocnnany the Romaitesqac st^le had been developed 
on lines so monumental that the architecta were slow to 
abandon it for tlie Gothic. Aecordinglj, while the 
French and English worked out the constructive prin¬ 
ciples that produced a new styloi the Germans were con¬ 
tent to borrow its foatares, especially as represented in 
the French cathedrals. They were drawm to this imi¬ 
tation through the commercial relations wliich existed by 
way of Burgundy between the cities of Germany and 
Northern France. For at the commencement of the thir¬ 
teenth century the cities plaj'ed a most important role 
in the political as well as the economic life of Germany. 

Kings and emperors, recognising the value of their 
support, had conferred special privileges upon them, 
which in times of confusion they had themselves in¬ 
creased until they were practically self-governing. Their 
power rivalled that of the dnehies, conntships, and other 
governments which made up tlie fluctuating aggregation 
of anthorities comprised in the empire. Moreover, the 
cities bad increased their power by combinations. The 
most important of these were the Rhenish Confederation 
and the Hanseatic League of German merchants, the lat¬ 
ter esteadlng its activities to points outside of Germany, 
as far distant as London and Novgorod. 

Another phase of the prominence of cities lay in the 
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fact that they were frequently the sees of Arohbishopa, 
who were fiefs of the empire and vied with other feudal 
lords in political importance. Meanwhile^ tide period 
w^aa marked hy a revival of cnltnre, “It was a peri oil 
of great men and great ideas, of dramatic contrasts of 
character; on the one side a broad humanitarianism com^ 
bined with a gay cnjoynieut of the world and on the other 
an almost superhuman spirituality that sought its ideal 
in a rejection of aU the world could give." It was the 
age of the Minnesinger and of the rise of the Friars; an 
age, too, in which the voice of the laity w'ns rnised on 
behalf of purity of religion and religious tolerance. 
This higher spirit of the time found espression both in 
literature and architecture, and, though in the latter field 
some noble palaces and castles were created, the chief 
glory is to be found in the eatliedrals and town-halls— 
the emhodiment of the religions and civic life of the burgh¬ 
ers. 

The examples of German Gothic cathedrals are few 
as compared with those in France and England. Of the 
three finest—Strasburg, Ratishon, Cologne—the last is 
the most magnificent and is also the largest of all Medi¬ 
aeval csGiedrals after Seville and Milan. Its plan is de¬ 
rived from Amiens, while the edifice embraces the chief 
features of many French cathedrals and is, in fact, an 
epitomised Imitation of French Gothic, 

Cologne.—^lireanw'hile, there is a German legend of the 
origin of the design, whicli is mteresting for the light it 
throws on the Mediieval spirit. TtTiile the architect, bid¬ 
den by the archbishop to build the noblest shrine in 
Christendom, sat beside the river pondering, an old man 
approached him and, having traced in the sand a plan, 
immediately obliterated it. But the architect had seen 
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enougU to know that tho plnn was the ono thni wns dawn- 
ing in Ills mind yet etill eluded him. AVhen the old man 
consented to give it and moreover promised the master- 
builder a life of fame and riches, demanding only bis 
soul in recompense, the master-builder*s eyes were 
opened and he cried "Get thee behind me, Satan.*' Then 
he told his confessor, who contrived a scheme whereby 
the devil might be circumvented. Satan had promised 
to return, bringiug the plan. The master-builder kept 
the nppoiDtment and, snatching the precious document 
with one hand, in the other brandished a fragment of the 
True Cross. “I am vanquished!'* exclaimed Satan; 
“bat you shall reap no benefit, through your treachery. 
Your name will be forgotten and your work will never 
bo complete<L’* 

Time, however, discounted the Devil's enrse, for the 
cathedral was completed during the nineteenth centory. 
It had been begun In 1270 and in all the additions sub¬ 
sequently mode the original design was adhered to. 
Hence Cologne presents a very remarkable example of 
structural unity; and, by the same token, a rather chill 
precision, product of imitation, instead of a growth which 
reflects the changing style of snccessive centuries. 

The plan, as at Amiens, includes double side-aisles and 
a chevet of seven apses and an ambulatory, but its tran¬ 
septs are extended by an extra bay and one bay of the 
nave is included in the western entrance. Here the Ger¬ 
man fondness for towers and spires, already noted in 
their Romanesque architecture, finds expression in twin 
tow'ers, crowned with spires of openwork tracery. This 
Inst feature Is a characteristic of German Gothic. The 
transition from the to'wer to the spire is admirably ar¬ 
ranged so as to enforce the function and beauty of each; 
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and the effect should be compared \rith that of S. 
Stephen, Vienna. In the latter the transition is more 
gradual, bo that the spire seems to start from the ground 
and, notwithstanding the splendour of the whole, “it 
lacks the vigour and accent“ that a better definition of 
tower and spire produces. 

S. Stephen is an example of the so-called “Hall 
Church,*' in which the nave and aisles are of equal height. 
This typically Oerman feature, seeu also in S. Lambert, 
Hildesheim, S. Quentin, Maina, and S. Elizabeth, Mar¬ 
burg, abolishes the clerestory and triforium and tlius dis¬ 
penses with dying buttresses. It reduces the importance 
of the nave and, while giving the interior an impression 
of superior spaciousness, minimises the variety and pic- 
tnresqneuGas of the vistas. The nave and aisles are 
covered on the exterior by a single roof of high pitch. 

The German builders made up for their lack of origi¬ 
nality by extreme skill of handicraft, wliicdi tended to 
over-elaboration and a merely mechanical excellence. 
This was displayed in the increaBing intricacy of the win¬ 
dow traceries, which were more regarded than die propor¬ 
tions of the window openings. Thus, an exeeBsive height 
was given to the clerestory windows and in many cases 
the opening is too narrow for its height. A cliaracter- 
istio Vt'hich often appears is the double iracsTy^ that is to 
say, the employment of traceiy on both the outer and the 
inner wall surfaces. 

Piers usually take the place of columns and are treated 
as lofty posts for the support of the vaulting, their Bur- 
faoes being frequenUy indented with niches bearing 
statues. Tbe vaultings are quite often distinguished by 
complicated riba, which, however, are not employed so 
constructively as in England, but rather as decorative 
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details. The mouldings show a steady growth away from 
simplicity toward increased complexity, nntil in the Sf- 
toenth century occurs the characteristic feature of “inter¬ 
penetration.’' In this two separate sets of moulding are 
interwoven, alternately appearing and disappearing in 
and out of the same stone. Where foliage is thus used 
wnth intertwining brandies the forms are treated natu- 
ndisticoUy; and this aptitude for exact imitation led also 
to the oecasional abandonment of the more formal tracery 
of windows in favour of "branch tracery” or the repre¬ 
sentation of branches of trees—another instance of pre> 
occupation with technical execution rather than with 
design. 

While the stained glass is good, the iron-work is a spe¬ 
cial characteristic of German ornamentation. Another 
tj-pical feature is the Tabernacle for enshrining the Host, 
It is a structure of stone or wood, standing independent 
of the altar, rising to a considerable height in the form of 
a tower and spire, richly decorated. 

In the north, as at Lubeck and neighbouring cities in 
the valley of the KUbc, the lack of stone led to the use of 
brick, and the substitntion of monlded and coloured brick¬ 
work for sculptured ornament. 

Secular Buildings.—The most famons of the Gothic 
castles is Blarienburg in Prussia, indnding the chapel and 
chapter house and the Great Hall of the Order of the 
German Knights, Other examples are Heilsherg, in East 
Fmssia and the Albrechtsburg at Meissen in Saxony. 
Among the finest of the Town Halls are those of Ratishon, 
Bmuswick, Halberstadt, Hildeshelm, and Munster, and 
the brick examples of Breslau and Lubeck. In domestic 
architectnro the roofs were carried to a remarkable 
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beiglit, coasieting of aovcral eforics lighted by dormer 
windows; the space being utilised for storage and the 
drying of linen in the monthly wash. And a pictnreeque 
diversity is given to the character of the streets according 
as these roofs mu paraUel to it or at right angles. In 
the Litter case the gables mount up with stepped outlines, 
and often are decorated with frescoed paintings, 

NETHEULAJlDISiH GOTHIC AaCHlTECTUnB 

The Gothic architecture of the Netherlands appears at 
its finest in Belginm, where it is distingnished by a min- 
gling of French and German infiuenee. The latter is to 
be accounted for chiefly by the trade relations which 
existed between the great commercial cities of Germany 
by way of the Hhine, with such centres of commerce as 
Louvain, Brnssels, Ghent, Antwerp, Mechlin (Malines), 
Tpres, and Bruges. On the other hand, the province of 
Flanders came under the French inflaence through the 
marriage of Margaret of Flanders with the first Duke of 
the French royal house of Valois, whose sncccssora gradu¬ 
ally brought the whole of Belgium under their rule. 
Further, the Abbey of Noyon early established close rela¬ 
tions with that of Toumai, and in this way the religious 
architecture of France penetrated Belgium. Owing to 
their pre-eminence in weaving the Netherlandish cities 
became the moat prosperona of the period and this is re- 
flecteii in the florid decoration of the later ecclesiastical 
huilding, as well as In the magnificent Town, Trade, and 
Guild Halls, which are the special distinction of Nether¬ 
landish architecture. 

Guild Halls.—They present a general similarity of 
character. The facades mount in several stories, which 
are defined by bands of ornament or string-conrsea and 
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pierced with rows of pointed windows. Those are framed 
with rich traceries of carred worh and separated by cano¬ 
pied niches, designed for and often filled with statues. 
The fagades terminate at tlie spring of the roof in an 
adaptation of the Romanesque arcaded eaves, which occa- 
sionallj project like a continnons halcony, ivhile balconies 
with tracer Led parapets often decorate the gabled fronts. 
The comers of the fajjade are occupied by towers, fre¬ 
quently carried above the line of the eaves, in pinnacle- 
like structures, the stories of which are marked by 
balconies. The roofs have a steep pitch and are enriched 
with dormer windows and decorated chinmej's. 

The oldest of these beautiful edifices is the Cloth Hall 
of Ypres, erected in 1304, while other notable examples 
are those of Louvain, Mechlin, Ghent. The earliest of 
the Toma Halls is the imposing one of Brussels (1377), 
diatingnished by its graceful tower and spire. The riglit 
to attach a belfry or beffroi to a town hall was a special 
privilege, granted by charter, and the bell-towers of 
Netherlandish cities are among their most picturesque 
features. That of Bruges, which forms the theme of one 
of Longfellow's poems, is famous in the annals of the dty. 
It surmounts the central mass of a fagade plainer than 
those described above, offering more wall spaces and rep¬ 
resenting another type of Go'thie fagade peculiar to the 
Netherlands. 

Ecclesiastical Buildings.—^The earliest example of 
Gothic work in ecclesiastical buildings is said to he the 
choir of the Cathedral of &, Gudule in Brussels. Tonmai 
Cathedral, erected between 1146 and 1338, illustrates 
three successive periods. The nave is Eomanesque; the 
apse-ended transepts mark the transition stage, and the 
choir, with its complete chev^t, the folly developed 
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Gothic. But the and most magnificent cathedral 

of the Netherlands ia that of Antwerp^ distinguished by 
three aiales of equal height on cacti side of the lofty nave 
and by narrow aisleless transepts. The west front, 
dunked hy towers, one of which has been completed by a 
spire of extreme richness and grace, belongs to that later 
period (1423-1518) when the taste for decoration bad 
become somewhat fiorid. Other notable Cathedrals are 
those of Ghent, Bntgos, Ypres, Utrecht, and of Haarlem 
and Dordrecht in Holland.^ 

SPaXISH OOIHIO 

It was in the north of Spain, following the gradual de- 
strnction of the liloorish rule and the replacing of the 
Crescent with the Cross, that Qothio art took root. The 
time is the thirteenth century, when Ferdinand (1217- 
1252), canonised as saint, united the kingdoms of Leon 
and Castile, and James, called the Conqueror (1213- 
1378), carried the conquest through to the east so tlmt 
only Granada remained in the grip of the InfideL 

While it is supposed that Moorish workmen were em¬ 
ployed in the cathedrals, the designs were derived from 
French examples, with certain horrowings from the Ger¬ 
man. Thus the original of Leon Cathedral \raa Amiens, 
from which, however, it differs in the larger area of its 
i^indow spaces; while Notre Dame was the model for the 
Cathedrals of Toledo and Barcelona; and the west front 
of Burgos, witli its openwork spires, recalls Cologne. 

Among the characteristic featnres of Spanish cathe¬ 
drals are: the occasional use of cloisters; the excess of 
width in proportion to the length; the use of a ctiaborio 

1 Tifl wu writus Man tbo renoltiDg ik>^rjit:£aa of Bf inm by 

tho OermAa invuloiL 
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or lantern over tie croasxng^; the placing of the choir or 
coro west of the chancel, ao that it occnpies the centre of 
the e^ce and with its Mgh enclosures blocks the vistas 
in all directions; an elaborate treatment of the vaulting, 
prompted by decorative rather than structnral considera¬ 
tions, and a general tendency, especially in the later work, 
toward excessive embeliishment. 

The largest cathedral in Spain, the largest, indeed, of 
all mediaeval cathedrals, is Seville, which was erected 
on the site of a mosque. It has four side aisles, each of 
which corresponds in height and width to the nave of 
Westminster Abbey, yet the length of its nave is little 
more than that of the latter’s, Toledo, again, has four 
aisles and a nave, recalling the plan of Bourges, which it 
follows in length, though it is wider by £fty feet, 

Betablosj Bejas,—Among the distinctive features of 
the interior decorations of a Spanish cathedral are the 
T^tahlo and ra/a. The former, a reredoa, erected behind 
the great altar, reaches immense dimensions, often occn- 
pying the full width of the nave and rising as high as the 
vanlting, embellished with sculpture. This is apt to be 
grossly naturalistic and violently dramatic or sensational, 
representing colossal figures, sprawling amid marble 
clouds and sunrays of gUded metal. Far more beautiful 
arc the re jus or lofty grill-screens, upon which the skill 
of Moorish metal-workers or the skill derived from their 
traditions, is lavished with extraordinary fertility of de¬ 
sign; a special device being the enrichment of the vertical 
bars by the insertion of canopied figures. 
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GOTBIC ABCHlir£CTCSIi IK ITALY 

Wfi have already noted that the rib-vaolt, which made 
possible the development of Gothic architecture in the 
He de France^ originated in Lombardy. Eut the Italian 
builders used the rib solely as a structural conveuienee, 
not recognising cither its further strnctaral or its a'stlietio 
possibilities. Accordingly, wlicn the Gothic style ap¬ 
peared in Italy, it was Imported thither by northern, usu¬ 
ally German, arctiitccfs. 

General Character.^—Nor did the st5’ie, as employed in 
Italy, preserve the grandeur or purity of the northern 
type. The sunny climate did not invito the large open¬ 
ings that had become a distinction of the true Gothic. 
The windows were small, with little tracery, wrhile the 
walls, being in consequence more solid, did not need the 
same enforcement with buttresses. Stmctnrally, there¬ 
fore, the walls arc uninteresting, and are regarded as sur¬ 
faces to be made attractive b}' applied decoration. Fur¬ 
ther, tlie Italian builder was everywhere influenced by the 
classic tradition. He clung to the round arch, even W'bile 
he employed the pointed; frequently resorted to the 
Roman acanthus and Connthian capital as decorative 
features; felt bis columns as colnnms rather than as piers 
logically connected by the shafting to the vaulting, and 
in the vaulting confined his design to the main ribs, in¬ 
stead of enriching it with minor ones. In fact, he used 
the style irithout the structural logic and adventurous 
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GOTinC AECUITECTURE IN ITALY 

enthusiasm of the truly' Gothic architect. He treated tho 
edifice m a shell to be enriched with decoration. 

In the interior, the walls and vaultiogs offered sur¬ 
faces for painting', WTien this was accomplished as, for 
example, in the frescoes by Cimabue, Giotto, and others 
in the Church of S. Francis in Assisi, by Giotto in tho 
Arena Chapel, Padua, and the chapels of the Perozzi and 
Bardi in S. Croce, Florence, and in S. Mam Novella, 
possibly by Taddeo Gaddi, or at any rate by some painter 
of the school of Giotto, the effect is incomparably re¬ 
splendent. Where, however, as in the Cathedral of 
Florence, frescoes are missing, the appearance is cold 
and barren; redeemed somewhat, it is true, in this case 
by the colossal diniensiona and sense of spacionsness. 

For the exteriors reliance was placed upon applied em¬ 
bellishments. The side walls, for esaniplo, of Florence 
aro veneered with marble; those of Siena and Orvieto 
with horizontal stripes of black and white masonry. But 
this colour decoration is a poor substitate for tho struc¬ 
tural enrichments, the traceried windows, flying but¬ 
tresses, and mounting- roofs of tho true Gothic. 

The Italians concentrated chief ornateuess on the west 
fa^de I the most celebrated examples being those of 
Siena {13*3-1284) and Orvieto (12f>n). They present 
elaborate compositions of vari-coloured marble, charm¬ 
ingly- diversifled, nicely balanced, sumptuously elegant 
and graceful. But compare, for example, Siena with, 
say, Eheims or AmieuB, and how it sinks into insignifl- 
cance f 

In the French examples the pointed door-arches start 
an upward movement which is continued to the top in the 
organic relations of the parts to one another and to the 
interior arrangement. But in the Siena fayatJe, the 
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round arcliee hold the eye down; for their feeling ig not 
repeated in the upper part, w'bich, notwithatiinding the 
gables^ turrets, finiids, and culminating gable, ha a no sug¬ 
gestion of growth-np, but is rather a geometric design of 
cur\‘ea aud triangles, horizontals and verticals, carried 
up to a height. It is not organically structural; it is & 
built'Up pattern. The designer was a sculptor—Giovanni 
Pisano, 

Campanile.—The campanile is usuaUv attached to the 
building, lu place of string courses and mouldings arc 
alternate courses of black and white masonry; the sole 
contrast being supplied by the rectangular window open¬ 
ings, which, possibly to offset the diminishing effect of 
perspective, increase in number upwards. The low spire 
18 typically Italian Eomanesqne. 

Fine esamples of the period are to be found in Verona, 
Mantua, and Pistoia, while the most beautiful is that of 
Florence, designed and begun by Giotto and completed 
after his death by Andrea Pisano. It ia distinguished 
from other bell-towera of the Italian Gothic by the pro¬ 
jections which mark its four stories and the bold cornice 
with macbicolated ornament. The surface is further 
varied with geometrio designs, composed of coloured 
marbles; vrhile the windows arc embellished wdth tracery 
of an elementary desi^, eorrespouding to tlnat of the 
adjoining Cathedral windows. The sides of the lowest 
story, broken only by a small light, are enriched with 
statues and bas-reliefs, some of which were designed by 
Giotto and executed partly by him and partly by Andrea 
Pisano, others being added later by Luca della Robbia. 
In character of subjects they correspond to the selections 
at Amiens from the Encyclopedia of Vincent of Beau¬ 
vais. Rnskin says of this build Lug that it is the only one 
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in tlie worlds so far as he knows, in which the character¬ 
istics of Power and Beauty exist “in their highest pos¬ 
sible relative degrees." But power is a term that con¬ 
notes varied qualities to different minds; and stiil mere 
ditlorcnt to various temperaments and experiences is the 
term beauty. Perhaps if he had said that it combined 
strength and grace, or stability aad tenderness, it would 
bo easier to appreciate his judgment. For Giotto’s Cam¬ 
panile has an exquisiteness allied to dignity which is 
characteristic of Italian Gotliie at its best, yet to the taste 
of many wilt ill compare with the vigour of the French 
au«! English styles. 

Suggestive of the persistence of the Romanesque style 
during the Gothic period the most notable instance is the 
Certosa, or Church of the Carthusian Order, in Pavia. 
The faqade and lantern over the crossing are Renaissance 
additions; otherwise this splendid edifice, constructed of 
brick and terra-cotta, is, except for the Gothic rehnement 
of the rib-vaulting, purely Romanesque. A gift to the 
monastery by Duke Gian Qaleaxzo Viscouli, it was begun 
ill 139G, nine years after this patron of art and letters had 
began to build Milan Catheiia], the most important ex¬ 
ample in Italy of the Gothic style. 

Yet Milan involves pecnliaritiea that may he due to 
the dissensions of the Italian architects with the German 
and French who were called in at various times to col¬ 
laborate in the work. So strong a German inhiiencc is 
perceptible in both the character and details, that the 
main design has been attributed to Heinrich of Grand. 
Constructed entirely of white marble, the exterior is dis¬ 
tinguished not so much by structural grandeur as by 
decorative richness. The windows, said to be the largest 
in any Gothic Cathedral, have intricate and lace-iike 
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tracery; tiie walls are panelled with vertical string 
courses; the buttresses embellisbed with canopied niches, 
holding statues; lace-like again is the euriclimenl of the 
parapets of the roofs, while from them rises a forest of 
spiring hnials, aarmounted by the marble spire which was 
designed in 144tl by Brunelleschi. 

And in the interior, also, orgamc relation is sacriheed 
to imposing fUsplay and delight in embellishment. The 
ftominating feature is the avenue of nave colamns, nine 
on each side. They are 12 feet in diameter, over lOO 
feet lugh, and crowned above their capitals with a cluster 
of canopied niches, containing statues—a German fea¬ 
ture. The columns isolate themselves in the design; 
count only as an avenue of columns, while their immense 
size dwarfs the height of the vaulting, the more so that 
the height of the side aisles made a triforium impossible, 
and reduced the clerestory to instgaificant proportions, 
with mean small windows. And the impression of squat- 
ness in the vaulting is increased by the rupture which the 
canopied niches make between the pier shafts and vault 
ribs. Upward growth is arrested j organic relation vio¬ 
lated by a merely decorative intrusion. To realise fnlly 
the diminution of stmctural impressiveness thereby pro¬ 
duced, one may compare the Milan interior with that of 
■sVmlens or St. Onen in Ronen. 

Secular Gothic.—It was in their secular arcMtectura 
that the Italians used the Gothic with the greatest free¬ 
dom. The official buildings of this period, when the gov- 
enunent of the cities and communes still preserved a 
popular form, comprised the city hall or pod&sia and the 
council hall, which was variously known as the polassQ 
publico, palazzo comrnvnale or palas^o del consiffUo. 

The most important example of a podesta is the 
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Palazzo Vecchio in Florence, which was designed, 
by Arnolfo di Cambio, the first architect of the Cathedral. 
Wo shall study it later in comparison with the beginniaga 
of the Renaissance (p. 356). Opposite to it stands the 
Loggia del Lanzi, an exaniple of the open-air tribunes 
erected for popular ceremonies. Built in 1376 by the 
architects Bonci di Cione and Simone dl Talenti, its design 
is rather Eomanesque than Gothic. Its name is dorived 
from the fact that it was used as a guard house by tho 
Gorman spearmen of Cosimo I, after he had usurped tho 
govemment of Florence nnd estahUshed his residcnco in 
the Palazzo Vcechio. 

Tho finest osamples of Gothic domestic architecture are 
to be found in the northern cities» Florence, Pisa, Siena, 
Bologna, and particularly in Tonice, whore the immunity 
from social disorder and outside attach, combined with 
commercial prosperity, eneouragod a more luxurious 
mode of living. Wo sball refer to tbo Ca d’Oro as a typo 
of the Gotbio Venetian palace of a merchant prince, in the 
chapter on the Early Renaissance {p. 360). Here let us 
study the Bucal or Doge’s Palace, which adjoins St. 
Mark's, tho two buildings, one civil and the other re¬ 
ligions, representing in visible nnion, the mind and the 
soul of Venice. 

Doge's Palace.—Instead of preserving the suggestion 
of a mcdiievnl fortress as the Palazzo Ve<K!hio docs, the 
centre of Venetian authority is a palace, designed to rep¬ 
resent the grandeur of the city’s destiny and to provide a 
setting for sumptuous civil functions and the ceremonial 
entertainment of ambassadors and other distinguished 
guests. The building, since it was founded in 800, thirty 
years before the founding of St. Mark's, has undergone 
many vicissitudes j five times destroyed by fire and on 
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each oocaeion rebuilt with greater magalScence^ sq that 
the present design is a composite of Ootlilc and Kenais- 
eanee. 

The Ootble is chiefly represented in the magnifleent log¬ 
gia, which comprises two open arcades, ranging along two 
fronts, facing, respectively, the PiaK^tta and the Lagnne. 
The lower arcade consists of pointed arches, resting on 
circular columns, the shafts of which are of stumpy pro¬ 
portions and rise directly from the pavement without 
bases. The capitals, carved with foliage, Sgurcs, and 
animals, combine to an unusual degree richness of desigu 
with delicacy of execution, while that of the comer 
column, which is surmounted by a group of Adam and 
Eve, is described by Ruskin in his Stones of Venice'’ 
as being, in respect of workmansiilp and the grouping of 
the foliage, the finest he knows in Europe, The upper 
arcade is composed of twice the number of columns, which 
again have cireular shafts without bases, but are propor* 
tionatcly taller and more graceful They support tne- 
foiled arches, whose ogee curves slide up into a series of 
circles pierced with <iuatrefoiIs—a combination of tracery 
characteristically Venetian; as indeed, is the mingled 
massiveness and elegance of the whole design. 

This double arcade mast have presented a still finer 
effect in the original design when it stood clear of the 
main facade. For the advancing of the upper part to 
the arcade line, which dates from a restoration after a 
fire in the fifteenth century, produces an effect of top- 
heariness. Moreover, its direct juxtaposition with the 
elaborateness of the arcade accentuates the contrast, pre¬ 
sented by the severe simplicity of the surface, patterned 
with red, white, and black marbles, and meagrely pierced 
with windows. 
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CHAPTER I 

BEiTAieSAIfCB ClVILlfi&llOK 

Ix the early years of the fourteenth cGutuiy a now spirit 
became nuuufeat in art* It showed itself, for ojEamplo, in 
the seulpture that embellishes Amiens and Chartres, in 
the bronze doors of the Baptistry of Florence by Andrea 
Pisano, and in the painting and sculpture of Giotto. It 
is supremely manifested in the poetry of Dante. 

AH of these works belong to the Gothic period. The 
soul in them la still composed of the faith and knowledge 
of the Mediaeval mind and imagination; but the form iu 
which the soul is enshrined has become less generalised, 
abstract, and symbolical; it has become more individual¬ 
ised, concrete, naturalistio. In a word, it has become 
more humanised. 

It represents a change of attitude toward life; a dis¬ 
position to regard the world, no longer exclusively or 
chledy in relation to a future existence, but ns tho sceue 
of human endeavour, human aspirations, human emo¬ 
tions. It represents a renewed consciousness on the part 
of Man of his owm Humanity. In a word, the thought of 
the world was gradually evolviug from the scholastic at¬ 
titude of the Middle Ages to the Humanistic spirit, which 
was the breath of life of the Renaissance. 

At first the movement groped. The thinker and the 
artist, white intent upon the study of life, were ignorant 
of exact methods of study. These were gradually learned 
through the rediscovery of the Greek and Roman classics. 
The Rebirth, in fact, which is metaphorically suggested 
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in the term ReimiaE^nce, wus the result of the spread of 
the hamauisdo spirit and the “Eevival of Learning^'; 
and, in recognition of this, Classic literature was called 
“Litters Humaniores,/' the students of the Classics were 
called Humanists, and Humanism is the term often ap¬ 
plied to the whole movement. 

The movement was one that affected the whole fabric 
of civilisation, for it involved no lees than the self- 
emancipation of the hnman intellect aud wdl. The buma n 
will began to free itself from the shackles of dogmatism 
and the domination of absolute authority, w^hether eser- 
cisod by the Church or by civil rulers* The human intel¬ 
lect gradually freed itseif from the subtleties and sophis¬ 
tries of the ‘^Schoolmen,/* ceased to speculate on abstract 
questions, such as the language spoken by the angels, and 
how many angelic beings coiild be supported on the point 
of a pin, and began to apply itself to the exact study of 
what was actually within the reach of hmnan experience 
or research. And for this exactness of study the Revival 
of Learning laid the foundation, because the students of 
the Classics learned to collate the various manuscript s, 
comparing them critically so as to discover the correct 
reading, and were also obhged to compile grammars and 
dictionaries—in fact, to construct from the ground up, n 
fabric of reliable knowledge and at the same time a sys¬ 
tem of education. It was a process that encouraged both 
exact and critical research* 

Meanwhile, before the Eevival of Learning could make 
itself a force, there had been other influences which pre¬ 
pared the way for emancipation from tlie despotism of 
authority. The Middle Ages had been dominated bv two 
nuthorities, the Church and the Holy Roman Empire* 
The former, ns we have seen in a previous chapteFi. was 
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tho sole agency to introduce organisation into tho chaos 
that sncceeded the fall of the Roman Emplro. It gratin- 
ally snlxlued the barbarian conqnerora not only to a sem- 
bianco of religious fellowship but also to some degree of 
social order, and furtiier fostered the latter by throwing 
tho weight of its indnence on the side of popular rights. 

On the other hand, tlie attempt of Charlemagne to re¬ 
vive tlic magnificence and the authority of a Roman Em¬ 
peror had been directly to force upon tlie various racial 
divisions of Europe the yoke of a poDtical despotism, 
under the sanction of the Church's co-operation. The 
Holy Roman Empire was an arbitrary and nrtiheial union 
of unmi.\able elements and did not sur^'ivc tbe death of its 
foimdor. The central authority could not bold in check 
the ambition and power of local authorities. The Frank¬ 
ish group fell apart from the Germanic groups across the 
Rhine. Tho nutliority of succeeding emperors was con- 
fined to the east of the Rhine and had to meet the grow¬ 
ing opposition of the Feudal system. The result was a 
ooutinoal clash of anthorities, in which all parties in¬ 
trigued for the assistance of the Church, so that tbe Papal 
authority also w-aa drami into the struggle for civil power, 
thereby weakening its prestige in religious and social 
directions. 

The outcome of the prolonged embroilment was the 
gradnal consolidation of peoples into nationalities. 
France, England, and Oerniany emerged as separate uni¬ 
ties, each drawn into a whole by racial similarities and 
local self-interest. The dream of a centralised and 
absolute authority, whether civil or religious, was slowly 
replaced by the practical policy of attempting to establish 
a balance of European powers. 

And, while this gradual disintegration of the absolute- 
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noas of aathority was Ln process, other cl reum stances 
operated to undermine the old traditional order. We 
have spoken of one of them—the spread of Humanism. 
liEeanwIule the use in warfare of gunpowder and guns 
hastened the overthrow of the Feudal system. The in* 
trotluetion of the mariner’s compass made possible the 
exploration of continents beyond the ocean. The substi¬ 
tution of the Copcmican for the Ptolemaic system of 
astronomy revolutionised men’s idea of the universe. 
Further, the growth in nationality was accompanied by 
the development of separate languages, and the diffu¬ 
sion of these, as well as of knowledge generally, was in¬ 
creased by the invention of paper and printing. 

Thus, from diverse directions light was breaking into 
the darkness of life, dispersing the superstitions and ter¬ 
rors that had shacUed the human wiU., and illuminating 
positive pathways for the human intellect to travel. 
Thought ceased to be involved in allegory; the study of 
nature to be “perverted into grotesque and pious para¬ 
bles,” while sorcery and magic no longer seemed to be the 
moans of compassing control over nature and obtaining 
insight into the mysteries aurrounding human life. The 
other world, with its imagined heaven and hell, loosened 
its grip on the conscience, and the joys and possibilities 
of this world began to occupy men’s minds. The beauty 
of the visible world and the delights of sense ceased to 
be regarded as snares of the devil, and in their growing 
independence and belief in themselves men turned to 
mastering the resources of this world and to making it 
better for the purpose of life. No wonder, that as the 
consciousness of this new and fuller eristence became cen- 
firmed, m^ spoke to one another of a Rebirth! 

How this movement, which was in ferment throughout 
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Western Europe, operated Bpeoificatly in difterent coun¬ 
tries, is now to be IracecL Tbe leadersliip in tt was taken 
by tbe Hinaseimento, to use the Italian word, of Italy. 

Italian b£kaissakck 

Ever since Cbarlema^e's conquest of Lombardy tlie 
Emperors had bold a foot in Italy, contesting authority 
with tho Pope. Meaiiwlille, tbe successors of Roger, the 
Norman conqueror of Sicily, held sway over the Kingdom 
of Naples, wbieb occujned the soutbem part of tho penln- 
siila, an<l at dldTcreut times was joined to or independent 
of the Kingdom of Sicily, Italy, in fact, had proved her¬ 
self incapable of forming a united nation or of establish¬ 
ing a national state. Like Hellas of old, she was an 
agglomeration of commnnes and cities, capable of being 
itisjnrod by a common sentiment of race, but unable to 
merge their independence and mutual jealousies and 
rivalries in a single political organisation. Even the in¬ 
dividual commnnes and cities were split into factions: 
the Ghibellinos, representing the aristocratic party, 
favouring the Emperor, and the Guclplis, who comprised 
the popular party and were assisted by the Popes, 

The result of these couditions was to quicken the 
growth of local feeling. Patriotism was replaced by in¬ 
tense civic pride, which centred in the city or commune 
and made it vie with others in self-development. And 
this self-eentering resulted, firstly, in each nucleus of 
energy developing an independent type of community 
and,, secondly, in bringing to the surface the personal 
force of individual citizens. The Duke who had been ele¬ 
vated to or usurped the headship of the community, was 
compelled to maintain his position by force of character 
and by acts that would redound to the pride and power of 
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the oonudunity. ITc needed the assistanee of other men 
of parts and employed their services, no matter from what 
class of the commimity they had sprung. There w'lis 
room higher up for every citizen who could contribute 
something to the commnnity’s power and dignity, As 
one result of these conditions there sprang into existence 
a class of professional soldiers, or condottleri, who sold 
their services and those of their trained bands to the high¬ 
est bidder, ami who, when occasion offered, lifted them¬ 
selves, as in the case of Collconi and Gattamelata, to high 
mihtary conunands. Moreover, the perpetual intriguing 
that the conditions of politics had developed between 
cities and rival authorities, encouraged the emplojunent 
of a large hodj’ of secretaries and diplomatic go-betweens, 
men of edneation and saperior sharpness of wit. In fact, 
any one W’ho by his brains or his handiwork could furnish 
eminent service to the coiumunity ivas eagerly souglit 
after and promoted. Such men were held in high esteem 
and regarded as an honour to the community. 

In an caWronment sucli as this it followed that the 
Italian Binascimento was the product of men of powerful 
individuality and that tlio trend of It led to the exaltation 
of individnalism. The 6rst great personality associated 
with it is that of Petrarch, 

Son of a man who had shared Dante’s exile, he himself 
emulated the poet of Beatrice in can^oniere, composed to 
his ideal mistress, Laura. He too helped to refine and 
vivify, as Boccaoeio did a little later, the Italian tongue; 
Lnt ho Was filled with the pride of being a descendant of 
the Roman People, and looked back to Latin literature 
as the worthiest object of bis study, la his seal for col¬ 
lecting and collating manuscripts and through the rich¬ 
ness of his imagination and critical judgment, joined to a 
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tireless devotion, be became the pioneer in that Italian 
scholarslup which restored to VVeatem Europe the knowl¬ 
edge of the Claasica and laid the fonndation of modern 
thought. 

For hitherto, although an acquaintance with Latin had 
sumved, it was chiedf in the monkish form, and the 
Latin authors were known only by fragments, often 
mutilated in the process of copying. The knowledge of 
tlio Crock tongue, while preserved in Bysantinm, had all 
but entirely disappeared from Western Europe, and 
Petrarcli, realising the need of recovering it, urged Bqc’ 
caocio to begin the work. Accordingly the latter took 
lessons of an adventurer, named Leone Pilato, a native 
of Calabria who had resided in Thessaly, and succeeded 
also in Laving him appointed professor of Greek language 
and literature in the University of Florence. Boccaccio, 
like his friend Petrarch, was indefatigable in the search 
for manuscripts among the libraries and, as often, the 
lamber-rooms of the monasteries. And frequently he 
had to mourn their mutilation, as on one occasion when 
he found the precious sheets of vellum had been scraped 
clean of the classic text and inscribed with psalms for 
tho 086 of the choirboys, while the decorated margins had 
been cat into bits and sold to women as amulets. 

During the fifteenth century the pursuit of scholarship 
continued, receiving a great advancement when Constan¬ 
tinople, in 1451, was conquered by the Turks. For many 
of the Greek scholars found refnge in Italy, where tlicy 
were received with the highest enthusiasm in universities 
and the palaces of princes. Thus for a century the keen¬ 
est spirits of what was then the most intellectually ad¬ 
vanced pco]}le of Europe, devoted themselves to classical 
erudition. The world's debt to them is incalculable, but 
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the boon they conferred on others was not without detrL* 
znent to themselves. ProoocQpntion with scholarship 
produced a certain affectation and pedantry of mind; led 
to an extra\’ag8nt valuation of the antique over every¬ 
thing modem and undermined Christianity with Pagan¬ 
ism. Nor was it the Stoic side of Paganism that was 
emulated. The pleasures of life were pursued as an 
ideal, and with no moral curb on conduct ^ freedom was 
confused with license and the desire of the senses ousted 
the restraint of law. The organisation alike of the 
Church and of society in time became honeycombed with 
corruption. 

Xn such an intcllectnal and moral atmosphere the ego 
in man was worshipped as divinity. Individualism, ex¬ 
tolled to a fetish and unbridled by any considerations of 
good and bad, engendered faculties of glorious capabili¬ 
ties and also of monstrous depravity. Individualism, in 
fact, ran its hot and beady course at the expense of every¬ 
thing that had once counted for strength in communal and 
civic spirit. ^ By the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
the culminatiou of the Benaissatioe, a few giauts Burvived, 
bat the Italian people, while intellectually in the ascend¬ 
ant, had degenerated physically and morally and fell an 
easy prey to foreign aggrossion. 

The expedition which Charles Viil made to Naples in 
1494 brought the French into Italy. They were soon 
followed by the Spaniards, until Italy became the cockpit 
of European rivalries. Political as well as moral degra- 

Uagne of Camfarai, 
2508, Pope Julius n made alliance with Louis Xll of 
France, the Emperor Maximilian, and Ferdinand “The 
Catholic” of Spain for the partition of the Venetian 
territories. Humiliation ensued sixteen 3 'ears later, 
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when GenuaQ and Spanish mercenaries, led by the rene¬ 
gade Constable Benrbon, sacked Rome. Italy, after hav¬ 
ing led the van in tlic emancipation of human intellect and 
will, had prostituted both. Even the Counter-Refonna- 
tiou, instituted by the Church to reform her own abuses 
as well as to resist the tide of Protestantiam, could not 
save Italy to the Italians. Three hundred and fifty years 
bad to elapse before they could recover their nationaiity 
aud once more set themselves upon the road of progress. 

GERMAN RBNA1S8AKCE 

The infitience of the Italian Renaissance was firstly 
and most directly absorbed by Prance. But the consid¬ 
eration of this may conveniently be postponed until after 
a review of its operation in Germany and Spain. Por 
in both these countries the Reuaiasance influence bred 
antagonisms: in Germany the Reformation and in Spain 
the Counter-Reformation. 

The Renaissance which the Italians had initiated as 
a thing of Beauty, began to operate in Germany as a 
thing of Power; the emancipation of the human Intellect 
and will was sopplemented by the emancipation of tlie 
human consicieace. The Italian indifference to the lat¬ 
ter was more than a source of decadence to themselves; 
for it cleft into two channels what shonld have been 
united in a single stream of hnmau endeavour; it forged 
barriers between what should be component elements 
in buman ideals. It started that antagonism between 
Beauty and Morality, between .Esthetics and Ethics by 
which even to this day civilisation is being retarded in 
its richest and most beneficent possibilities of progress. 

Germany was quick to absorb Italian emditiou. He¬ 
brew, Greek, and Latin scholars, rivalling those of Italy, 
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became mimeraua in Gcnnaii universities and in the free 
cities of Niirembnrg, Augsburg^ Baseh and Strassburg. 
But even students who attended the universities of Italy 
escaped the Pagan influence. They returned to a home¬ 
land which was not strewn with classic remains, and 
whose traditions were still deeply rooted In medlmvalism 
and express (k1 In. the Gothic spirit. It was the same with 
the artists. For example, the art of Schongaucr, Diiror, 
Holbein, nnd Cranach is untouched by that sense of 
beauty which their Italian contemporaries had evolved 
from classic influence. Moreover, tbe German mind was 
more penetrating, earnest, argumentative than the Ital¬ 
ian, more occupied with substantial than with abstract 
problems. Tbe German temperament also was more 
combative; Incapable of the Italian cynical toleration and 
at once deeper and narrower in its character. 

Consequently the German emdltion hegan to apply it¬ 
self to concrete problems, such as theological criticism 
and the absolute authority claimed by the Church. The 
Bible was opened up to the Germans as a new book. As 
the Classics had aen'ed to emancipate the Italian intellect 
and will, so the Bible emancipated the German con¬ 
science, “The touch of the new spirit which in Italy 
had evolved literature, art, and culture, sufficed in Ger¬ 
many to recreate Christianity.” The sale of Indul¬ 
gences by Leo X and Luther’s protest but served to set 
the Spark to the explosion, which, long in preparation, 
split Teutonic and Latin Christiauity, and involved 

estem Europe for two centuries In politico-religious 
strife. 

For gradually it had become recognised that tbe new 

heresy threatened the authority alike of monarchical 
government and the Papacy. Orthodoxy and absolutism 
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were the two aides of the sume shield. The Church had 
bc^a to realise that there was as mneh danger to its 
aalhority in the Pagan revival of the Italian Renaissance 
as in Protestantism. Iloth papal and imperial author¬ 
ity were threatened. Accordingly, Pope Clement VH 
and Emperor Charles V entered into a compact at 
Rologna in 1530, to maintain in its integrity the Cath¬ 
olic Faith. Thus began the Counter-Reformation, 
which reformed many of the shuses that bad crept into 
the Church and renewed the fervour of the Catholic re¬ 
ligion, but on the other hand, arrayed the forces of con¬ 
servatism against the march of progress. 

SPANISH EEKAlSS&NCa 

It was in Spain that the Counter-Reformation was 
most zealous. Although the influence of the Italian 
Renaissance had reached her, she had rejected its pagan 
aspects. On the one hand, her rulers jealously guarded 
their title of “Catholic Majesty.” On the other hand, 
the released enorgioB of the country bad been largely di¬ 
rected to the commercial conquests, opened up by the 
discovery of America, which encouiaged that self-roli- 
ance and absorption in self that were characteristic of 
the Spanish temperament Spaniards had upheld the 
Faith in their long contest with the Saracen intruders 
and still considered themselves the Champions of 
Christendom, ileanwhile, the intellectual activity in¬ 
spired by the Renaissance gave them renewed belief in 
Ihemscivos and established them in their interest in the 
affairs of their own life, 

Typical alike of the Spanish race and of the effect 
upon it of the Renaissance is the *‘l)on ^ixote” of Cer¬ 
vantes, whom Symonds ranks with Ariosto, Rabelais, 
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and Shakespeare as the four supreme literary expouonts 
of the Reaaissaiico. For each of these caught the spirit 
of the Benaissanee when it was at the first freshness of 
its vigour in their respective countries and, instead of 
using it to imitate the past, captured its imagination into 
tho vernacular of his own language, making it a most 
flexible and vital medimn for the expression of the spirit 
of bis own time and country. In. Cervantes' case the 
racial humour punctured with ridicule the affectations 
into which the old order of Chivalry had degenerated. 

That the new attitude toward life which it indirectly 
advocated, failed to be realised by the Spaniards may 
be attributed to two causes. One is the Coanter-Bef- 
ormation which rallied the forces of reactionism and the 
other, the easily gotten wealth that poured into the eoun* 
try from the New World. The one, associated with 
Monarchical absolutism, destroyed political progress, 
while the other swamped initiative and the vigorous 
handling of life, resulting in both moral and economical 
decadence. 

Tct the inherent raciness of the Spanish people could 
not be entirely suppressed. It declared itself especially 
in the prolific, versatile, truly national drama of Lope de 
Vega and Calderon, which pictured the life of the peo¬ 
ple with a variety and richness that have been surpassed 
only by Shakespeare. Moreover, after an apprentice- 
ahip of the Spanish painters to the worts of Baphaol 
and other Italians, the seventeenth century produced the 
greatest of all natnralistlo paluters in the person of 
Velasquez. Nevertheless, despite certain brilliant ex¬ 
ceptions, it was the tragedy of Spain that at the moment, 
when her Benaissance was approaching fulfilment, it was 
strangled. 
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TKENCS: RENAISSANCB 

Vd^' difFe^rent was the part played by France, Her 
njitive gealiia hud to some extent anticipated the spirit 
of [luinuiiism, so she embraced the learning and culture 
of the Benaissance eagerly but with discriimnatiou. She 
utilised both, not in the way of imitation, but as enrich¬ 
ment to her own self-expression; and, finally, as Italy 
declined, assumed the leadership of European culture. 

Already in the twelfth century Abelard bad Initiated 
the spirit of free inquiry in theology; later, it was upon 
the lore-songs of the trouveres or troubadours of Pro¬ 
vence that Petrarch patterned his camonUre, and from 
the fahliause, popular in France, that Boccaccio derived 
the character and some of the themes of his Decameron. 

TVhile in the north France maintained close relations 
with Flanders, she was drawn into commercial relations 
wdth Italy, directly, in the south, and by way of the Ger¬ 
man cities and Burgundy on the east. Her political rc^ 
lations began, as we have noted, with the expedition of 
Charles VII to Naples, and were continued by the ef¬ 
forts of Louis XTT and Francis I to secure and hold pos- 
sessious in Italy. Even the latter’s disastrous defeat at 
Pavia did not discourage him from snhsequent warlike 
enterprises, but meanwlnle his zeal for things Italian 
caused him to invite many Italian artists to Fontaine¬ 
bleau. Henri II's queen was Catherine de Medici and 
her chUdren, Charles IN and Henri HI, were brought up 
as Italianated Frenchmen. 

Thus, during the sixteenth century the Court and no¬ 
bility of France became largely Italianised in manners, 
although the survival of the Feudal system and the dis- 
tinctlv military character of the aristocracy rendered 
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France very different fretn Italy in many vital particu¬ 
lars. For France Vp’us engaged in developing her na¬ 
tionality and these disintegrating and aggressive ele¬ 
ments had to be subdued to the central: authority—a proc¬ 
ess made more complex by the spread of the Beformatiou 
under the leadership of Calvin, so that the struggle was 
one of conscience as well as political power. But in the 
process France was awakened to a real sense of national¬ 
ism. The Gallic spirit became aware of itself and intent 
upon development and consolidation. 

Consequently, the presence of such artists as Leon¬ 
ardo da Vinci, Del Sarto, Prlmatiocio, and Benvenuto 
Cellini could not stide the native art. They left their 
impress on the decorations of Fontainebleau and served 
as models of superior knowledge and Tednement to 
French painters and sculptors, yet did no more than mod¬ 
ify the French ori^nality of inspiration. Painters like 
the Clouets and the unnamed painter of the *'Diana of 
the Lonvre and the sculptors Goujon and Pilon, despite 
some debt to Italian ii^uencc, preserved unmistakably 
their Gallic spirit, as we shall also End did the archi¬ 
tects of the French chateaux. 

It was the spirit that had created the miracles of 
Gothic architectnre^ a spirit highly adventurous, yet log¬ 
ical, which overflowed with enthusiasm for life, but was 
controlled by instinctive taste. 

It Bnfferod a clipping of its freedom when France was 
finally consolidated as a State and Absolutism was en¬ 
throned in the person of Lonis XIV. Under the official¬ 
dom that he established French art was compelled to sit 
at the feet of the Italians. Yet, even so, the native gen¬ 
ius shines through acquired affectations in the work of 
Poussin and Claude, while the eighteenth oenturv wit- 
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ncs&ed the reblossotning of the Gallic si>irit In the dainty 
ffiuciea of Rocoeo decoratiqii. On. the other bund, the 
sterner iesnca of the Renaissancie, aa they alTected po¬ 
litical liberty, culminated after loug delay in the Revo¬ 
lution. 

That the Gallic genina has been and still remains a 
powerful factor in the progress of civilisation is due to 
its blend of the intellectual and the OiSthetie faculties. 
It thinks clearly and feels subtly and adjusts tliooght 
and feeling into an admirable accord by its tact of taste. 
It approximates most closely to the quality of the old 
Greek gcuius. At its beet, under the impulse of a high 
spiritual purpose, it has expressed itself in terms of 
Truth and Beauty that no modern nation has rivalled. 
Even when its motive has been trivial, its manner of ex¬ 
pression has redeemed it from insignificance, the crafts¬ 
manship being in itself so true and beautiful. Moreover, 
the French spirit is so agile and responsive, that it has 
caught and redacted back the diverse thought and feel¬ 
ing of other countries, and, further, has so marked a 
strain of originality that it has preserved the faculty of 
creativeuess. 


nUTHERLANDTSH KENAISSANCE 

The Netherlands, through their conunercial inter¬ 
course with Italy, early came in touch with the Renais¬ 
sance. But the setf-reliance of the people was such that 
the earliest infinence only improved Gieir own way of 
expressing their racial conscionsness. For example, the 
town halls in which the pride of their cities was en¬ 
shrined, owed nothing to Italy except some later refine¬ 
ments of decoration. The painting of the Van Eycks 
was not only dififerent from bat techmcally superior to 
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the coDtemporaiy art of Italy and furnished th« latter 
with the practical processes of the oil medium. In time 
the manaerisms of Italian painting made themselves felt 
in the work of Van Orley and others, but the genuine re¬ 
action of the Flemish genius to the Italian Benaiasance 
dj<l not develop until the seventeenth oentux}', when it 
produced a reinvigorated expression of itself in the gen¬ 
ius of liubens. 

Political and religious causes, due to the grip of the 
Si>uDish rule, had retarded the progress of the Flemish 
provinces, while, on the other hand, it was the break 
away from this absolutism that started the northern 
provinces of ilolland on their lienaisaRiice, The Holland 
Uenaissance of the seventeenth century, which moved 
step by step with their struggle for political aud reli¬ 
gious liberty and their consolidation into a united nation, 
represented a most remarkable blend of llamanlsm and 
Revival of Learning, It was unique at its time and has 
preserved its Significnsce, because both these engines of 
activity were devoted deliberately to national and indi' 
vidnal betterment. The Butch zest of life stimulated 
them not only to obtain their liberty, but also to improve 
in a multitude of practical ways the conditions of living. 
It caused them to organise industry and commerce, to 
cultivate their land intensively and to extend their ex¬ 
plorations and trade over the seven seas. Nor were the 
intellectual resources overlooked. The university of 
Leyden became a great centre of human culture and its 
scholars and scientists set the course of thought and re¬ 
search in the direction of modem life. 

Holland’s prosperity, however, proved her undoing. 
After defying and withstanding the absolutism of Spain, 
she fell a victim to tJiat of Louis XIV. And less by di- 
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rect conquest than by the insidions sapping of French 
influences. She became inflated with the aiubitiou of 
being a world-power, while her citizens emulated the 
fashions of French society. Losing at the same time 
political liberty and intellectual and artistic initiative 
and independence, she followed the human shee|htrail 
that led southward over the Alps and for more than a 
century became a clumsy imitator of the past art of 
Italy. 


mrOUSH aSKAlBSANCB 

England's insular position tended to delay her recep¬ 
tion of the New Spirit. TVhen at length it reached her 
it came simultaneously in the form of Italian influence 
aiid of the Reformation. Yet both had been anticipated 
a century earlier; the Reformation in the teaching of 
Wycliffe, the Renaissance in the poetry of Chaucer. But 
the harvest of the new spirit had been deferred by the 
French wars, the "Wars of the Roses, and the persecu¬ 
tion of the I^llards, so that it was not until 1536, when 
the King, Lords, and Commons by the Act of Suprem¬ 
acy established the Reformed Faith as the State Reli¬ 
gion, that England entered definitely, says Symonda, on 
a career of intellectual activity abreast with the fore¬ 
most nations of the Continent. 

By this time the latter had accomplished the work of 
collating and printing the classic authors and had pro¬ 
duced a varied mass of literature in the modem lan¬ 
guages; all of which l>ecame food for the omnivorous ap¬ 
petite of the English. Asaimilation, at first, was slow 
and retarded by imitation. Wyatt and Surrey, for ex¬ 
ample, grafted the graces of Italian poetry onto the na¬ 
tive stoet, introducing the forms of the sonnet and blank 
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verse; Sidney experimented ■with the classie metres, while 
tragedies in the style of Seneca, rivalled the aim- 
ilarly pedantic imitations of Italian and French drama¬ 
tists. GrndnaUy, however, the vigoar of English diges¬ 
tion aocompliahcd a complete assimilation. 

England, through her empathy with Holland, had 
found herself involved in the conEict of the Counter- 
Reformation. She broke the rival power of Spain by 
the desfruction of the Armada, and through the buc¬ 
caneering exploits of Raleigh, Drake, Frobisher, and 
Hawkins opened up the beginnings of colonial espan- 
sion. She leaped at a bound into consciousness of na¬ 
tionality and in the glow* of her enthusiasm discovered 
licr own capacity of originality. 

Shnkespearo is at on<^ the crown and symbol of the 
English Renaissance. He drew the material of bis plots 
from a variety of foreign sources, but creatively im¬ 
pressed upon his plays either a new and a nnlyersal sig¬ 
nificance or unmistakably the English spirit of his day. 
Meanwhile, Spenser, while deriWng his allegory from 
Uie Middle Ages and decorative richness from the Ital¬ 
ian Renaissance, added thereto a sweetness, parity, and 
splendour of imagiiiation peculiarly English. And by 
tlie side of Spenser and Shakespeare, as representative 
of the creative imagination of the English RenaissancCj 
must be set Bacon, the expositor of the modern scien¬ 
tific method. 

This flowermg of the English Renaissance, in which 
intellectual brilliance walked hand in hand with beantj", 
was rudely intennpted, firstly, when the spirit of the 
Counter-Re formation was revived by .lames I and 
Charles I; secondly, by the resultant Puritan reaction, 
and the eqnaUy resultant license of the Restoration. A 
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cleavage between morals and beauty was opened up that 
to this day has not been bridged. On the other hand, 
the spirit, let loose by the Renaissance and the Reforma¬ 
tion, pnshed fonvard porsistontly on the path of political 
liberty, and England's mightiest contribution to the civ¬ 
ilisation of the World has been the realisation, however 
imperfect, of tho ideal of human freedom. Meanwhile, 
in tho realm of the arts, it is iu the province of Literature, 
rather than in those of the Fine Arts, that her Renais- 
sanco has reaped its most abundant harvesL 
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&EKA1S&LKC£ AfiCHITECTUBE IK iTAlrT 

The foregoing simmmry of Renaissance cnlturo antici¬ 
pates three marked characteristics of the architecture 
vrhicb responded to it. 

Kenaissance architectare was develop ed from the 
study of classical antiquities and, to some extent, of 
classic literature. It was adapted to conditions of soci¬ 
ety which became increasingly elegant and luxurious. 
It was created, no longer by gilds of craftsmen, bnt by 
indiridnal designers, whose names are recorded and iden¬ 
tic ed with, their respective works. 

We are also prepared to find that as the stndy of 
classic examples lost the freshness of its early inspira¬ 
tion, it led to a growing formalism in the nse of the 
classic details j and that, as the temper of the time de¬ 
clined in taste and grew in grossness, th© architeetural 
style reflected the decadence in increasing pretentious¬ 
ness and extravagance of forms. 

^ The^ Renaissance proper, in so far as the term Now- 
birth is justified, occupies the fifteenth century, the pe¬ 
riod called by the Italians the Quattrocento! To the 
first half of the sixteenth century, the Cinquecento, be¬ 
longs the more formally classic style, after which ap¬ 
peared the decline of the latter half of the century, 
known as the Baroque style, followed during the seven¬ 
teenth century by the further degeneration into tlie 
Rococo. 
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The decline of taste may have been hastened by the 
fact that Renalaaance architecture involved no new prin¬ 
ciples of construction. It was essentially a product of 
adaptation, and with leas consideration for structural 
problems than for external appearances. There was a 
change in the status of the architoct: he ceased to be pre- 
erninentiy the master-builder; he became n designer, sj^- 
cificoUy interested in what one may perhaps call, the pic¬ 
torial aspects of his building. He was occupied with the 
composition of hie faQade, as a painter is with the com¬ 
position of his picture. He designed it on paper, as au 
organised arrangement of lines, masscB, details, and pat- 
terniug of light and shade. The days of working out the 
structural problems in the course of construction and of 
employing the co-operation of skilled craftsmen, to create 
the details of decoration had ceased with the passing of 
the mason-gilds. In their place were workmen, who fol¬ 
lowed implicitly the drawings of the designer. 

And the latter, as was characteristic of the time, had be¬ 
come an individnalist, stamping his design with the im¬ 
press of his own personality. It was revealed not only 
in the larger elements of the composition but also in the 
esquisiteness of detailed decorations. Nor was tJie actual 
creativeness, involved in this tireless parfinit of the 
Tcfinements of beauty, confined to the externals of build¬ 
ings; it was expended with prolific invention on the in¬ 
terior fittings. Thus, churches and palaces alike became 
museums, enabriaing endless objects of beautiful crafts- 
manahip in metal work, marble, terra-cotta, ivory, and 
textiles, as well as the mura! decorations of the painter. 

Museums, however, it is to be noted, which were not, 
as in our own day, huge storehouses of objects, sepa¬ 
rated from their original enviromnent und use, but treas- 
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lire bouses of beautiful things that formed part of the 
habitual life of the people, palaces for those of high de- 
gree, churches and town halls for all classes of the com* 
rnunity. We cannot enter into the spirit of the Renals^ 
sance unless we realise that to all classes of the TtaUans 
of the period beauty was a familiar and living element 
in their lives. 

Classic Inflnencea,"The influence of the classic re* 
mains began to be apparent in the sculpture of Nicolas 
Pisano, who died in 1278, It continued in the work of 
his son and became more marked in that of the latter’s 
pupil, Andrea Pisano. There are distinct traces of it 
in diotto’s painting, especially in the details of the build¬ 
ings, which ore evidently rude imitations of Boman an¬ 
tiquities, That they are rude is fortunate, a proof that 
imitation of the past was not Giotto’s chief concern, In* 
deed, the vital thing in Giotto, which made him the 
leader of a new school of painting, was his effort to 
bring the arts into closer touch with human nature. It 
was his pursuit of natural representation and expression 
which caused him to be a leader in an age that was redis¬ 
covering an enthusiasm for human nature; and in this 
respect he set the main couree for the whole of the fif¬ 
teenth century. The trend of Quattrocento painting and 
sculpture was to relearn the principles of correct draw¬ 
ing and perspective and to use the growing knowledge 
and skill for the expression of subjects that, while they 
were suggested both by the Christiau religion and the 
classic mythology, were informed with the naiVe fresh¬ 
ness and independence of the expanding Italian spirit. 

A corresponding freedom from subservience to an¬ 
tique forms and a truly creative adaptiveness cliarac- 
terised the architecture of the period. It was during the 
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Qaattrocciito tlsat wliat ia moat original in R^naisaatuiiG 
archltoctnre was achieved, and the old methods of con¬ 
struction and old details of decoration were snoeessfully 
applied to the new problems imposed by changed con¬ 
ditions of living and habits of thonght. It is by the 
actual creativeness with which the readjustment was ac¬ 
complished, as well as by the discretion and refinement 
of taste, exhibited in the whole and every part of the do- 
aign, that the architecture of this period is distinguished. 

The qualities which it exhibits are a direct reflection 
of the influence of the classic literary revival. The lat¬ 
ter encouraged mental qnalities of logic and orderliness 
and an appreciation for beauty that was characterised 
by precise taste and exacting reflnement. And, just as 
Petrarch, Boccaccio, and Ariosto on their foundation of 
classic learning built the beginnings of a literature in 
the native tongue—the first natural expression of tiio 
Itaiiaii genius, liberated by the studj' of antiquity to new 
ideals of their own modem life—-so it was W’ith the ar¬ 
tists. Having graduated from tJje school of the past, 
they applied what they had learned to meeting the needs 
and conditions of their own day. 

Perfection of Detail.—Again, just as Petrarch and 
Boccaccio and their followers in literature devoted 
themselves to perfection of expression, so the architects 
of the Renaissance were distinguished by the exquisite¬ 
ness of the details they introduced into their designs. 
They were, in the first analysis, individualists, eo tiiat 
the great ones—and they were numerous—^:^eated indi¬ 
vidual styles. But, further, they brought the keenness of 
their Italian intellect and the consummate refinement of 
their taste to the disposition and actual execution of the 
details. It has been said—and one may believe the truth 
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of if—that laj'inaii is not capsblo of npprecinting 

the rcf)D(^mcnt$ and the clesmcss of tlielr mouldings, and 
tJie Wgour and strengili tlioir virile natures put into 
their silhouettes/’ 

Individualism being the eliaracteristic of tlio Italian 
architects of the Renaissance, we will ennmerate the 
most important personalities^ 

PSTKCIFAL AKCHTTECTS OF TH£ FLOREXITSB SCHOOL 

BmneUeschi.—^Among the first of these deliberato stu¬ 
dents of antiquity was the architect BrtmcUcsohl. lie 
was bom in Florence in 1379 and displayed early a tal¬ 
ent for mecbamcal construction. Accordingly his father 
apprenticed him to the Qild of Goldsmiths, He quickly 
became a skilled workman and acquired a knowletige of 
sculpture, perspective, and geometrj'. During a visit of 
some five years to Rome, the chief repository of classic 
remains, be made a profound study of arcliitectural con¬ 
struction, especially as illustrated in the dome of the 
Pantheon, the vaulted chambers of the baths, and the 
use of successive orders of columns in the exterior of 
tlie Colosseum, 

Returning to Florence, be entered into deliberation 
with the city council to erect the Dome of the OathedraL 
It cromis, like his ^tilan cathedml dome, an octagonal 
plan. A design for it, which is pictured in a fresco in the 
Spanish Chapel of tlie Church of Santa Maria Novella, 
iiad already been prepared by Arnolfo di Cambio, the 
first architect of the cathedral and the designer of the 
Palazzo Veechio. Bmuelleschi deviated from it by rais¬ 
ing the dome upon an octagonal drum, pierced with cir¬ 
cular windows, thereby securing the impressiveness of 
additional height, while preserving the lightness of ef- 
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feet. Ho undertook to erect the dome witliout the grout 
expense of timber conteiinge, and accomplished the feat, 
it is siild, by plucing Touasoirs one above another with 
homoDtal joints. 

The dome ia composed of an inner and an outer sbell 
of brickwork, reinforced by eight main and eight inter¬ 
mediate ribs. It is 13S feet wide, with a height from 
the spring of the drum to the eye of the dome of 135 
feet. The lantern was added after BruncUesclii'a death, 
from the design ho had prepared. This dome is not only 
a monument to the genius of its creator, but scarcely 
rivalled in beauty by any other work of the Renaissance. 
That of St. Peter's may be a prouder and more imposing 
structure, but it is more sophisticated in its use of classic 
details lacking the grand simplicity of Brunelleschi's— 
tlio natural nobility, if one may say so, of a thing that 
has grown to life. It may be less stately, but is moro 
companionable; less imposing, but more intimately in¬ 
spiring. The contrast between the two domes reveals 
In a remarkable way tlie difference between the dawn of 
the Renaissance and its high noon. 

Brunellescbi's churches in Florence include S. Lorenzo 
and S. Spirito, both of wliich are on a basilican plan, with 
elevations that involve modldentions of Roman construc¬ 
tion. The former is barrel vaulted in the Roman man¬ 
ner, but the nave ceiling of S. Spirito is of wood and 
dat. The dome of the latter is erected upon pendentives 
which henoefortb were employed on all Renaissance 
domes. Brunelleschi's choicest ecclesiastical design, 
however, is the Paazi Chapel in S. Croce—^a dome over 
a square compartment, entered through a colounade. 
He introduced columned arcades into cloisters and pal¬ 
ace courts and used thorn also as features of the arcade 
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in tlie Loggia S. PaoJo and the OapedaJe degU Innocento 
or FotmdliDg Hospital. 

Tbe two lower atories of the main front of the Pitti 
Palaee were designed by BruneUosehi, who also carved 
the fine crncifix in the Santa Maria Novella, He died 
in 1446 and was hnried in the Cathedral of Florence. 

Uichelozzo.^Michelozzo, born in Plorenoe in 1391, was 
the son of a tailor and become a papil of Donatello. He 
worked in marble, bronze, and silver, one of the exam¬ 
ples of his scnlptnre being the yonng S, John over the 
door of the cathedral. As an architect he enjoyed tlie 
friendship and patronage of Cosimo dc’ Medici, for whom 
he built the Ricewdi Palace, which was the earliest ex¬ 
ample of stately domestic architectnre in Florence nnd 
proved a model for snbseqnent Tuscan palaces. During 
a temporary e^ile of Ms patron he aeeompanied him to 
Venice, where ho designed the Lihraty of San Giorgio. 
^\'hen in 1437 Cosimo bestowed the Monastery of S an 
Marco on the Dominican monks of Ficsole, Michelozzo 
was employed to remodel it, erecting, among other fea¬ 
tures, the beautiful arcaded cloisters, which no doubt 
inspired the arcbltectural details in Fra Angelico’s pio* 
ture of **The Annunciation.” At his death, which ap¬ 
pears to have occurred in 1472, he was baried in San 
Marco. 

Alberti.—-Even in a higher degree than the two al¬ 
ready mentioned, Alberti repreaented the versatility of 
tlie Benaissance, for besides being an architect ho was 
also a painter, poet, philosopher, and musician. He was 
bom in Venice in 1404 and at the age of twenty wrote a 
comedy in Latin verse, which in later years the pub¬ 
lisher, Aldus Manat ins II, printed under the impression 
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that it waa a genuine claasio work. Alberti was ap¬ 
pointed to a canoniy in the Cathedral of Florence and 
there establiahed a reputation for being the finest organ¬ 
ist of his time. He wrote works on sculpture and paint¬ 
ing but is most celebrated for Ilia treatise on arcbiteo- 
ture, “De Re jEdificatoria,” wbieb has been translated 
from the Latin into Italian, French, Spanish, and Eng- 
HsIl He was employed in Rome by Pope Nicholas V to 
restore tbe papal palace. At Bimini ho was comroie- 
sioned by Sigismoudo Malatcsta to remodel the Church 
of S, Francisco. 

Its design, of which only the lower part of the facade 
was erected, was based on the Roman arch in Kimini, 
and along the south side Alberti constmeted vaults to 
receive the bodies of bis patron's friends. Both tlicso 
elements of design were introduced into bis church of 
Sant’ Andrea in Mantua. Here the place of the side 
aisles is taken by successive chapels, separated by mas¬ 
sive piers, which sustain the barrel vault of the nave. 
The piers are faced by coupled Corinthian pilasters, 
mounted upon pedestals. The intersection of nave and 
transepts is crowned by a dome, which was replaced by 
the present one in the eighteenth centurj'. The fagiade 
of this church also ia based upon the character of a tri- 
umplial arch, and Sant’ Andrea became a type that was 
followed in many subsequent cimrclies. In Florence Ah 
borti designed the marbk-encrasted facade of S. Maria 
Novella, in which he connected the side aisles to the nave 
by means of flaring consoles, a device tliat was unfor¬ 
tunately imitated in later cbnrcbes. He died in Rome 
in 1+72. 

Cronaca.—Cronaca is to be mentioned as the architect 
of tbe Strozzi and Guardagni Palaces. 
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PKISrCIPAL ABCIUTCCIB OF XJI£ SCHOOL 

Tho Heoaissaace of the Fine Arts in Homo may be 
dated from the pontificate of Nicholas V {X447-1455), 
who vied with the Medici as a patron of scholars and 
artists. Alberti—^we have noted—was employed by 
for as yet there was no Roman architect approaching 
the talent of the Florentine. And tho dearth continued 
until the accession of Julius II in 1503, by which time 
Hramante had arrived in Rome and there began the 
golden period of Homan architecture, identified particu¬ 
larly with him and Raphael and Michelangelo. 

Bramante.—Hramante "was bora in Urbino abont 1444 
and as a yonog man studied painting as well as archi¬ 
tecture, the latter presumably under Alberti. He trav¬ 
elled through Umbria and Lombardy, studying Homan 
antiquities and obtaining various commissions, and 
passed some years in Milan, where his work induded the 
enlargement of the abbey church of S. Maria della 
Grarie, to which he added a choir, transepts, and dome, in 
a style that represents the transition between the Gothic 
and Classic. Then, settling in Home, he was commis¬ 
sioned by Pope Alexander VI to erect the Cancellaria 
Palace, and shortly afterwards prepared designs for the 
Palazzo Girand. In both of these the Classic tendency 
13 developed. It is even more pronounced in the beauti¬ 
ful little church of S. Pietro in Montorio. Pounded on 
the design of a small Homan circular temple, it consists 
of a circle the interior diameter of which is only fifteen 
f«t, crowned by a dome and surrounded with a peristyle 
of columns of the Doric order. 

By the advice of Michelangelo Julius TI entrusted 
Bramonte with the design of the new S. Peter’s, which 
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fho Pope intended as a mansoleuTn for bis own toml). 
Tile work, which will be discussed later, was intermptcd 
by Bramonto’s death, wbicli oocnrred in 1514. 

RaphaeL—The continnation of 5. Peter's was offi¬ 
cially assigned to Bramante’s nephew and pupil, Baph- 
ael (14S3-1520), who, however, under fho pressure of 
other engagements, did little to advance the work. 
Baphael’s archttccfnral designs in Home include the 
Facade of S. Lorenzo in Miranda, the Villa Madama with 
stucco decorations by his pupil Ginlio Bomano, and the 
Pandolflni Palace, which was erected ten years after his 
death. 

Ginlio Romano.—Ginlio Bomano (1492—1546) was the 
architect of buildings in Mantua, his masterpiece being 
the Palazzo del Te', at Mantua. 

Meanwhile, Bramanto'a other pupUs were Baldassare 
Penizzi (1431-1536), and Antonio da Sangallo (1485- 
1546). 

Pemzzi.—Pemzzl passed his early life in Siena, bnt 
while quite young moved to Rome and studied architec¬ 
ture and painting. His reputation was established when 
he bn lit for the Sienese banker, Agostino Chigi, a villa 
on the banks of the Tiber, which is now known as the 
Famesina, a design reTnarkable for its grace and the deli¬ 
cacy of its details. Ttie interior is famous for the fres¬ 
coes, representing the myths of Psyche and Galatea, cxe- 
ented by Raphael and his pupils, while Pemzzi himself 
decorated a loggia with frescoes of the story of Medusa. 

He was apxjointed areliitect of S. Peter’s, though his 
design for its completion was never carried out. Dur¬ 
ing the sack of Rome in 1527 by the troops of the Con- 
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stable Beurbon, Pemzzi fled to Siena, where he was 
elected city architect, and, as the city was preparing to 
resist attack, planned the fortifications which still in part 
exist, Ketuming to Home, he designed several villas, of 
which the most important is the MajwiTtii Palace. It is 
significant of the esteem in which Pcrnzzi was held by 
bis contemporaries that at his death in 1536 ho was 
buried by the side of Baphael in the Pantheon. 

Ant. da Sangallo.—Antonio da Sangallo the Younger 
was one of the five members of a Florentine family, dis¬ 
tinguished variously in architecture, engineering, scalp- 
ture, and painting. Coming to Borne when very yonng 
he became a pupil of Bramanto, whose style bo closely 
followed. Among his most notable works are the 
chnrch of S. Maria di Irfireto, near Trajan’s Column, and 
the Famese Palace. The latter, comp]ete<I by Michelan¬ 
gelo by the addition of a grand comice, is regarded by 
some experts as the finest example of a Roman palace. 

Vigiiola.-^Di8tiDgui8bed among the upholders of the 
purity of the Classic sty'Ie was Oiacomo Baroechio or 
Barozzi, better known as Vignola, from the name of the 
place in which he was horn, in 1507, After practising 
for some time in Bologna, Piacenza, Assisi, and Perugia, 
he was summoned to Borne by Pope Julius III, and built 
the villa Pope Jnlius, which is now the Etmscan Mu- 
senm. But the principal example of his style is the Pal¬ 
ace of Caprarola, erected some thirty miles from Rome 
for the Pope’s nephew, Cardinal Alessandro Famcsc. 
It has a pentagonal plan enclosing a circular court. 
Above the ground atory the faffadea consist of two 
stories, which have msticated quoins at the angles and 
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are composed of au order of lonie, superimposed upon 
Doric. Situated on a craggy projection, overlooking tlie 
little town of Caprarola and commanding wide vistas 
that reach to the Volsciau ILilla and the Apennines, with 
the dome of St. Peter's in the middle distance, this pal- 
acfl la embellished with beautiful gardens, the whole lep- 
resenting one of the most magnificent palace-villas of the 
fienaissance. 

Vignola was ono of the artists invited to Fontainebleau 
by Francis I. After the death of Michelangelo ho was 
appoiutod architect of S. Peter’s and erected the cupo¬ 
las. Ho also furnished the design of II Gesu, tlie Jesuit 
church in Borne, which was one of many erected along 
the lines of S. Peter's. Hia fame further rests on his 
writings, which include “The Five Orders of Architec¬ 
ture” and a work on perepective. Ho died in 1573. 

Michelangelo.—At this date Michelangelo hud l>een 
dead nine years, but it is convenient to consider him as 
the last great architect of the Eoman School, for he in¬ 
troduced new elements of design, w'hich in the hands of 
Emallcr men contributed to the decadence of the Beuais- 
sanco style. Architecture played a relatively small part 
in bis titanic and tempestuous career, which through the 
political confusion of the times and changes of popes, 
oscillated between Florence and Borne. In the former 
city he designed, as additions to Brunelleschi’s Medici 
church of S. Lorenzo, the Laurentian library and the 
New Sacristy or Mausoleum whicit contains the tombs 
of Giuliano, Duke of Nemours, and Lorenzo, I>ukc of 
Urbuio. 

In Rome, as early us 15Ck5, Julius H hud entrusted 
Michelangelo with the commiasion of erecting his tomh. 
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Tlio mbitiOD of tbo pntron and the imagination of the 
artiat united in a project so colossal that S. Peter’s was 
to be rebuilt to sen'e as a mausoleum for it. Uufortu- 1 

natelir for Micbelangelo and perhaps for art, the death 
of Julius interfered with tbe project. His heirs desired 
a less expensive monument and succeeding popes were 
interested only in tbe rebnilding of S. Peter’s. After ' 

forty years all that had been aceomplished of ibe tomb 
were the statues of Moses and tho Bound Captives.” 

*‘My }*onth bas been lost,” cried the sore-afOicted artist, 

“bonnd hand and foot to this tomb.” 

Even in the lifetime of Julius tbe planning of S. Peter’s j 

had been taken from Michelangelo and given to Bra- 
mantc, and it was not until bis seventy-second year that 
Michelangelo was called in to supervise tho work. He 
adhered to Bramante’s plan and added the supreme fea- ' 

ture of the dome, which was completed after his death. 
Meanwhile, he finished, as wo have noted, the Famese 
Palace and remodelled the Palaces of the Capitol, the 
latter being bis most ebaraeterletic work in architectnre- 

For in the novel design of these he introduced tho 
sO'Called “one-order” treatment, abandoning the hori¬ 
zontal lines that mark the stories and carrying up 
through them a colossal order of pilasters. The effect 
lends grandeur and unity to the design, but at the ex¬ 
pense of a violation of the principle of fitting the char¬ 
acter of the exterior to the eonstmetivo character of the 
interior. It was a sacrifice of parts to the whole such 
as Michelangelo employed in sculpture and by his genius 
justified. When, however, his example was followed by 
others who had not his genius, it led to the degradation 
of style of the Baroqne that alike in sculpture and archi¬ 
tecture resulted in pretentiousness and extravagance. 
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The gradual decllue from the purity of the Class io 
stylo to the showy and meretrieious magnlScencc of 
the so^Ued Baroque** period^ waa encouraged by 
the wealthy order of the Jesuits. It was charac¬ 
terised by a growiug lack of architectural propriety, 
an increasing use of heavy and ill-applied ornament, 
and a general tondoncy to profusion of details for the 
sake of display—seen m broken and distorted pediments, 
huge scrolls, sham znarble, excessive gilding, and a gen¬ 
eral riot of sculpture, often hysterical in its excess of 
emotional expression. The chief promoters of this de¬ 
cadence were Carlo Madema (1556-1629), and Bor¬ 
romini (1599-1667), although the latter waa an archi¬ 
tect, capable also of finer achievement, as is proved by 
his colonnade enclosing the Piazza of S. Peter’s. 

Palladio.—In some degree a contributor to this de^ 
cadence, through the misuse of his example by others, 
was Andrea Palladio (I51S—1560), a native of Vicenza, 
where Ms most characteristic work is to be seen. In 
youth be studied the writings of the Roman author, Vt- 
tmviua, and of Alberti, and familiarised himself with the 
classic style by study in Rome. Hia own work, "The 
Four Books of Architecture,” which contains measured 
drawings of antique buildings many of which have since 
disappeared, bad a wide and great inf uence upon archi¬ 
tectural development ihronghout Europe. In England, 
for example, it was translated and furnished with notes 
by Inigo Jones, whose own style was largely based on 
Palladio’s. 

The latter’s work is chiefiy associated with Vicenza, 
where his most important example, considered also his 
best, is seen In the double-storied arcades, added to the 
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Mediaeval Baailica. In the lower atory he introduced 
the Doric order; in the upper, the Ionic; and, in both 
inetanoes, supported the ar^ee on small columns, while 
large engaged columns, acting as buttresses, occupy the 
centre of the spaces between the arebes« This treatment 
has been known since as the Palladian motive. Tliese 
imposing and beautiful arcades were executed in fine 
stone, whereas throngh no fault, it is believed, of the 
architect, his palaces in Vicenza arc mostly of brick, with 
stucco front that has suffered from decay. They In¬ 
clude the Palazzo Capitania and the Palazzo Barbarano, 
and the Villa Eotonda which was freely imitated by the 
English amateur architect, Lord Burlington {1695- 
1753) in his villa at Chiswick on the Thames. Palladio’s 
design of the Villa Rotonda is a square building fronted 
on all four sides by a portico, surmounted by a pedi¬ 
ment, the roohng of the square sloping up to a low dome 
which crowns the central rotunda. At the end of his 
life he designed the Teatro Olympico of Vicenza, which 
was completed after his death by Seomozzi. la this he 
followed the directions of Vitruvius, but introduced fea¬ 
tures of bis own, among which is the interesting one of 
an architectnral background to the stage, built in per¬ 
spective. Palladio executed work also in Venice, the 
churches of II Redentore and S. Giorgio Maggiore Wing 
from his design, though the fa^de of the latter was by 
Scamozzi. 

FRi^rciPAU abchttects of the VESfETiAN BENAiESA^cn 

The Venetians had developed a beautiful type of 
Gothic, tonched, through their relations with the East, 
by Byzantine induence. It was admirably suited to the 
social requirements and taste of a community of mer- 
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chant ]>rincea and wealthy middle-da&a, comparatively 
removed by gcograpbical position from the confoaion of 
tho times. For the wara of Vemee, conducted on for¬ 
eign soil, loft her unscathed, and during tho hfteeuth cen¬ 
tury she r on died the zenith of her commercial glory. 
Bui the decline set in, when her trade wdth the Levant 
was blocked by the Turkish occupation of Constanti¬ 
nople in 1453, and it waa confirmed by the passing of her 
Eustern commerce to the Portuguese, following Vasco 
da Gama's discovery of the Cape of Good Hope route 
to India (1497-1503). But during the sucteeuth century, 
though menaced both by the Emperor Charles V and 
the French king, Francis I, and engaged in almost per¬ 
petual struggle with the Turks, Venice maintained a 
splendid isolation and reached the height of her artistic 
development. 

The gradual modification of the Gothic style was ef¬ 
fected by the introduction of Classic features, especially 
at first of a decorative character. One of the earliest ex¬ 
amples of this transition is the fine Portal of tho Doge's 
Palace, adjoiniug S. Marco, ivblcb was erected by Gio¬ 
vanni and Bartolommeo Buou, who share with the Lom¬ 
bardi the chief place in the early Venetian Renaissance. 

The Lombardi.—This celebrated family of architects 
became known in the person of a certain Martino 
who had two sons, Moro and Pietro (1435-1515), and 
two grandsons by the latter, Antonio and Tullio. 
To Martino belongs the facade of S. Zaccaria, the 
design of which was developed in Pietro's treatment 
of the beautiful little church of S. Maria del Mira- 
coli. Its plan is an oblong, terminating in a square 
chancel which is elevated considerably above the nave and 
is crowned by a dome. The facade is decorated with two 
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stories of engaged coIiuhub, dividing the surface into 
panels whicb are encrusted ivith coloured marbles, 'trhile 
the whole is surmounted by a semicircular pediment. 
The carved details are of exquisite refinement. This 
cboioeness of decorative treatment reappears in tbe 
facade of tlie Scuolo de S. Marco, wliicb was also by 
Pietro, who further proved himself to be the most accom¬ 
plished member of the Lombardi by his facade of the 
Vendramini Palace. 

Sansovino.'—The fuU development of tbe Henaissanco 
style in Venice is chiefiy associated with Jacopo Sanso¬ 
vino {1L77-Iu70). A pupil of tbe Florentine sculptor, 
Andrea Sansovino, from whom he took bis name, be was 
at first employed by Julius II to restore antique statues 
and also to make the bronze reproduction of the T.flof»oon 
group, which is now in the Uffizi. After working in 
Florence and again in Borne, from which city ho fled Tvhea 
it was sacked by the Germans, Sansovino reached Venice 
in 1527 and was welcomed by Titiau and Pietro Aretino. 
Here from time to time be still produced indifferent 
sculpture, but became distinguished as an Brchitcct, bis 
most important works being the Library of S. Marco, tbe 
Zecca or Mint, the Comaro Palace, and tbe Church of S. 
Giorgio dei Gred—the last-named, erected by the Greek 
residents, being a remarkable evidence of tbe tolerant 
spirit of the Venetians in the matter of religion. In 
1545 the roof of Sansovino 's library collapsed and he was 
fined, imprisoned, and deprived of his office of chief archi¬ 
tect of S. Marco. He was, however, reinstated through 
the intercession of Titian, Aretino, and otlier powerful 
friends and in the course of his duties reinforced the 
domes with bands of iron. 
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The free invention with which Sansovino used the 
Classic orders iitid the vigour and richness of his fasades 
set the fashion for a sumptnousaess of style that in his 
hands hod an imposing magnificence, but in bis followers 
degenerated into e:ccess. 

Sammichele.—Since Michele Sammichcle (14S4r-l[}51l) 
designed the Gvinmne Palace in Venice, coUEidered his 
masterpiece, and was also employed by the Signeria to 
oousfmct tlio fortifications of the Lido, he may be men¬ 
tioned here, but Ins chief worlt is associated wdtli Verona. 
Bom near the latter city, in the village of San Michele, 
the son of an architect, he was sent as a youth to Rome to 
study C*Ia&sie sculpture and architecture. Among his 
earliest works is the uncompleted Cathedral of Honte- 
fiascone. His fame as a military architect was estab¬ 
lished when be remodelled the fortifications of Verona, 
introducing the new system of comer bastions and giving 
grandeur to the gateways by the use of rusticated 
masonry—a feature which he used efFcclIvely in his palace 
desigus. Tlio finest of these in his nativ^e city arc the 
Canossa, Bevilacqua, and Pompeii Palaces. He wrote a 
work on “The Five Orders of Architecture.’* 

Scamoxzi.—Scamozzi baa already been mentioned as 
adding the facade to Palladio’s Church of S. Gior^o 
M agg iore. That liis name disappears from Venetian 
architecture is due to the fact that he was one of tlio 
Italian artists who carried the Renaissance into Bohemia, 
and designed parts of the Hradschin palace in Prague. 

Longhena.—One exception to the escessive roouuerism 
of tlie BartHiue, which characterised the Venetian style 
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of the sevc^ntcenth centory^ ia fouttd in the designs of 
Bnldassarc LoDgheoa. These include the palaces Pesaro 
and Bezzonico and tlio church of &. Udarla deUa Salute. 
The palaces are overcharged with ornament, especially 
with sculptured figures, yet as a whole they are dignified, 
with the imposing character due to bold, rich contrasts of 
light and shade that recall the example of Sansovino. S. 
l^laria is bnilt on the plan of a Greek cross, with a central 
dome, rising above an octagonal drum that is supported 
by cnrv'ing bnttresscs. A secondary dome surmounts the 
chancel, while adjoining it is a campanile. Situated at 
the entrance to the Grand Canal, the whole mass, espe* 
dally when viewed from a distance that reduces the dis¬ 
turbance of the statue-ornaments, presents a mingling of 
picturesQuencss and stateliness that makes it eue of the 
most beautiful features of the city. 

To the latter part of Gie sLcteeuth century belong a 
number of imposing palaces, erected in Genoa by the 
commercial princes, many of which were designed by 
Galeazzo Alessi (1502-1573). They iuelud© the Balbi 
Brignole, Durazzo, Dotia-Tuisi, and Pallavaciiii 
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CHAPTER III 


S£NA1£;SANCE AfiCKiXECTtJKE IN ITMjY—COKTINTTED 

The method tlint we have followed so far in this book 
has been to study arohltectnre in relation to problems of 
construction and to tbc materials employed, and to think 
of a building as an organic growth determined by plan, 
site, and the purposes for which it is intended—as a 
structure in which all the parts are co-ordinated to the 
whole, each directly functioning in the completed scheme. 
This is the architect’s way of considerii^ his problem. 
So we have followed it, in the desire to avoid the error 
into wliich arciiitects tell us that most laymen fall of 
thinking only of the outside of a building—how it is 
decorated, whether the design Beems to be handsome or 
the reverse, 

When, however, we come to the study of Italian Renais¬ 
sance architecture, some architects tell ns that we must 
adopt another method of judgment. Hese are the archi¬ 
tects who arc ont-and-out advocates of the Italian Benais- 
sauce style, considering Its achievements to be **sn- 
preme. ” They admit that the Italian architects were less 
concerned with problems of construction than with gen¬ 
eral beauty of design; hence they were actnated not so 
much by logic as by feeling; and feeling especially for 
detail. They displayed extraordinary genius for design, 
both in the choice and disposition of the decorative effects 
and in the skill and refinement of their execution. They 
were designers rather tlian constructors. 

This being the case, they should be judged accordingly. 

mi 
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To estimate tlioir work liy the test of coDstructive logic 
is arbitrary and Dtifair. They siiotild be jodgcd by whiit 
they started oat to accomplish; by the character and 
quality of their designs. 

In a word, as It may appear, these advocates would 
have us apply a pictorial test; such a one, for example, 
as may serve in the case of the great picture, “Marriage 
in Cana of Galilee/' by Paolo Veronese. We do not 
trouble to consider the appropriateness of the archi¬ 
tectural setting, still less to explain the functions of its 
several parts; we accept it without qnali beat ion as eou- 
tributiug to a monumental design. 

Very possibly this actually represents the main attitude 
of the Italian Eenaissance artists toward architecture. 
They thought of it in its pictorial aspect and practised 
it primarily as an art of design. With them began the 
modem habit of conceiving a building primarily as a 
design on paper. It Is an effect of what we have already 
mentioned—the separation of builder and designer that 
characterised the Italian Benalssance. 

Accordingly, while the following comparisons are based 
upon the principles that wo have been adopting through¬ 
out this book, the reader should bear in mind the excep- 
tioQ that has been taken to this method of judgment 

Falaszo Veochio—^Riccardi Palace.—A good idea of the 
transition from the Gothic to the Early Renaissance in 
P'lorentinc Architecture may be gained from a compari¬ 
son of the Palazzo Vecchio and the Biccu'di Palace. 
The former was built b}' Arnolfo di Cambio in 1298, as 
the Municipal Palace of the Fodesta and Signoria, The 
Riccardi was erected in 1430 by MIchetoKZO for Coslmo I 
do' Medici. While the Republic still survived as a name, 
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he bad UBurped the actnal power and occupied the Palaano 
Vecchio until the completion, of Ms own manBion, which 
was thenccfort!i to be the centre not only of the Medicean 
domination but also of its courtly splendour and liberal 
patronage of literature and art. 

Each edidee presents to the outside world a cubical 
mass, while the interior includes a cortilo or open court. 
But the VeccMo is the severer in design, as befits Itepubli' 
can simplicity; it still has sometMugof the character of a 
mediieval fortress, due largely to the heavy battlomentcd 
cornice that projects on massive corbels, with machicola¬ 
tions or openings in the floor of the gallery, from which 
defenders might drop missiles on an attacking force. A 
similar feature surmonnted the original tower (for the 
present superstructure was added later)—a tower that 
was an additional source of defence as well as a lookout 
for the detection of firca or other local disturbances. It 
still served these purposes under the despotism of 
Cosimo; BO that no tower was needed for his house. 
MeanwMle, he and his successors bad ever to be on the 
watch against sudden alarms, so that it was admissible 
to preserve somewhat of the fortress character—massive 
masonry, with door and window openings, that might not 
bo difficult to defend. On the other hand, It would be 
im^mlitic either to make the purpose of protection too ap¬ 
parent or to escite hostility by too lavish an appearance 
of grandeur on the exterior. Moderation must be the 
ke^mote of the design, and the facilities of luxurious living 
should be confined to the interior. 

The result ia a modification of the Palazzo VecchJo de¬ 
sign by the introduction of dassio details. A classic cor¬ 
nice replaces the machicolated; round arches sopplant the 
pointed arches, the windows of the upper stories, in place 
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of trefoils, have round-top lights, separated by a circular 
column. They are tecbnically known as of the arcade 
type, while the windows of the ground floor are changed 
to rectangular shapes and are of the architrave type, 
tliat ia to say set in moulded frames, which are supported 
on consoles and surmounted by classic pediments. More¬ 
over in all these details, attention has been paid to refine¬ 
ments of modelling; there is a choicer feeling of propor¬ 
tion in the adjustment of the openings to the solid wall 
spjices while the divisions of tJie stories have been dis¬ 
tinguished by projecting string courses and in such a way 
as to mark the importance of the second story or piano 
nobUe. A superior refinement and logic of arrangement 
have regulated the whole design. The building, in fact, 
reflects the changed social conditions and the new mental 
and aesthetic attitude toward life produced by the study 
of classic literature and works of art. 


Ca d'Oro—'V^dramini.^—Now if we shift our glance 
to Venice and compare the facades of the Ca d’Oro and 
Vendramim Palaces, we discover a great dilTerence be¬ 
tween them and the Florentine examples. The Ca d'Oro 
was erected by tlie Brothers Bn on in the fifteenth century, 
a reminder of how late the Gothic style was continued in 
\ enice. The Vendramini, Pietro Lombardo's great 
achievement in domestic architecture, was completed in 
1-lSL WTiat a contrast both present to the Riceardi! It 
is an expression of different habits of life. There is in 
both Venetian bnildings the suggestion of greater social 
security and a freer intercourse witii the outside world 
and less ohstmeted enjoyment of out of doors. The 
ample windows of the Vemlramini spread a welcome 
broadcast. And while the arcaded loggia which distin- 
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g^ishcd the Ca d’Oro have beeu replaced in the Ven- 
drammi by a bRlcnny in the principal story and have dis¬ 
appeared abovCj the ehange mcana a brighter lighting of 
the interior. 

It is to be noted that the design of the Ca d'Oro is in¬ 
complete. One has to imagine on the left a Tiring similar 
to that on the right. The massing of the openings in the 
centre of the facade, instead of their even distribntion 
along the whole front, waa peenliar to Venetian palaces. 
It is apparent, although in a less pronotinced manner, in 
the spacing of the facade of the Vendramini. Another 
Venetian peculiarity is the limiting of the beauty of Ibe 
design to the main fa^de. Even when a side abutted 
on another eanal or a garden, the walls were hxushed in 
stucco instead of marble; embellishmenta were omitted 
and, worst of all, not even was the comiec continued. 
These limitations impair the integrity of the design and 
Beriously diminish its dignity. The fact is even more 
apparent in the case of the Vendramini, for by this time 
the horizontal members of the fa^de bad acquired a 
de/imte constructive meaning, and the failure to con¬ 
tinue them around the sides betrays an indifference to the 
logic of design. 

The facade of the Vendramini is no longer astylar 
(columniess), as, with the exception of the window 
columns, is that of the Riccardi. Tlie adaptation of 
classic details has proceeded so far that pilasters are 
introduced as decorative features in the ground story, and 
engaged columns in the npper ones; an excuse for tlieir 
appearance being suggested by attaching their capitals 
to the string courses and comice. This device was drawn 
from the example of the Roman buildings, in which the 
Greek relation of upright and horizontal members was 
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diverted from an element of confitruction into an clcrneitt 
purely of design, t'urther, while the windows of the Ven- 
dramini recall the character of the arcade type, they have 
advanced to the arder type, the openings being framed by 
pilasters or col umn s. Thtia, this design embodies more 
or less all the changeB which the Early Hcnaissancc 
brought about in aecular bnildings. 

Vendramini—Cancellaria.—Comparing the Vendra^ 
mini, however, with Bramante's adaptation of classic de¬ 
tails as iUnatrated, for example, in the PaJo^zo della Can- 
cellaria, we can see how far removed it is in feeling from 
the productions of the fully developed Eenaissance. By 
the latter time (1505) the natrimcnt derived from the 
autiiiue had been digested and assimilated. The antique 
not only contributed to, but, in its revived form, w'as be¬ 
coming a part of the spirit of the time. Architecture was 
becoming identified with a culture that was fast losing 
its fresh, Italian inspiration in an unqualided admiration 
and imitation of what was antique and pagan. 

Compared with the Vendramini or even the severer 
Biccardi, the Caucellaria exhibits a precision of style that 
is rather close to fonnalism. The design is less a prod¬ 
uct of inspired invention than of scholarly adaptation. 
It may well strike one^ especially at hrst sight, as cold, 
lifeless, even pedantic; and It is not until one has studied 
the design in some detail and become conscious of the 
refinement of feeling and finesse of taste, involved in the 
relation of the parts to the whole, that one is in a mood to 
recognise its claim to admiration. 

The facade is constmeted of blocks of travertine, taken 
from the Colosseum—^for notwithstanding their reverence 
for antiqnity the Italians of the Benaissance were prone 
to the vandalism of robbing Peter to pay Paul. An order 
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of Corlntbinn pilasters with strongly marked cornices 
and string courses, ombcHlsIies the upper stories, in winch 
also is introduced tlio novel arrangement of alternately 
narrow and wide spacings, the contrast being subtly bal¬ 
anced by the window openings. Noticeable is the variety 
attained by the alternating of square and round topped 
w'itidows, and also their dlstribation to mark the rela¬ 
tive importance of the several stories. In the windows 
of the pwso nobile the effect of the round-top lights is 
heightened by a rectangular frame, formed of pilasters, 
decorated with arabesques, while the upper part includes 
spandrels relieved by a single large rosette and sur¬ 
mounted by a delicately proportioned comice. 

Canc^aria—Famese,—It is interesting to compare the 
olHcial Cancellaria with the famous domestic example, the 
Palazzo FameBe, The latter dates from 1530 to 1546, 
when the facade designed by SangaUo, some say with 
Vignola*^8 co-operation, was completed by Michelangelo- 
His contribution waa the cornice, which by its boldness 
of projection and richness of detail redeems the com¬ 
parative monotony of evenly spaced windows and re¬ 
peated framings. However, it is the court of this palace, 
said to be the most imposing in Italy, that presents its 
finest claim to distinction, and here the two lower stories, 
erected by SangaUo, are superior in freedom of design, 
as well as dignity, to the more cramped and crowded 
upper one that was added by Sfichelangelo. 

Capitol Palaces.—The latter, a few years earlier, 
namely in 1540, had begun tlie erection of the Capitol 
Palaces, a design that flanks three sides of a square, the 
right and left of which are occupied respectively, by the 
Palazzo dei Conservatori and the Capitoline Museum, 
both completed in 1542, while the centre, finished in lSd3, 
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a year before Michelangelo's deaths bolds the Falaszo 
del Senatori. 

In tbcse facades appears the innovation of pilasters, 
carried throngh the two upper stories, Tliis emphaHia 
of the vertical line a contradicts the internal dirision of 
the structure into stories and is at the sacridce of the 
horizontal lines of the facade. The latter arc broken up 
into balconies, while the interior division is only hinted 
at by the windows. But Michelangelo with the audacity 
of genius rejected proprieties of detail and even logic of 
structure, as he was prone to do also in Lis sculpture— 
witness the recumbent figures on the Medici tombs—for 
the sake, as we should say to-day, of a grander and more 
impressive synthesis. In a word, he sacrificed the parts 
to the whole; and to secure the impressiveness of the 
whole, ties the pilasters together at the top with an en- 
tablatnrc that comprises a boldly projecting comice and 
is ndditionally emphasised by the crowning feature of a 
balustrade. Except that the cornice takes the place of 
pediments the principle of design is virtually that of a 
Roman temple, diverted from its purpose and brusquely 
made to accommodate itself to novel conditions. In the 
hands of Michelangelo the end may bo said to justify the 
means, but this device of ignoring the interior necessities 
of constmetion in favour of an arbitrary exterior design 
became a precedent that contributed largely to the de¬ 
cadence of the Renaissance style. Tct, after all, it was 
only carrying to a destructively logical conelnsiqn the use 
of the classic orders as elements not of constructive but of 
purely decomtive design. 

We have at read}'' noted in the case of Gothic architec¬ 
ture that its decadence was exhibited in a snperabundance 
of decorative detail, and a similar course appears in the 
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R^naissanco. llach of the responsibility of the change 
is attribated to Sansovino. While Michelangelo magni- 
fiirf the decorative, the Venetian architect elaborated it. 
Ilia facade of the Idbrai^ of San Uarco may be cited as 

an €i!Lample» 

Capitol F&la.co5—Libri^y of Sp Mark,—If we compBro 
the Library vritJi the Capitol Palaces we discover several 
important differences. In the Venetian bnilding the divi¬ 
sions of the interior are indicated by the emphatic hori- 
^ntal features; and the latter, as well ns the deep open¬ 
ings of the arcade and of the windows, produce u depth 
of shadow effects, which in combination with the lighted 
surfaces results in great variety and richness. It is pre* 
cisely these qualities, which are also dements in the de¬ 
sign of Hellenic and Roman temples, that Michelangelo 
lost or discarded in his adaptation. Contrasted either 
with a temple or with Sansovino’s Library, the Capitol 
Palaces, grandiose although they are, scctii tame and 
tight, tacking in stroctural vitality. Sansovino intro¬ 
duced vigour into his design by increasing the projection 
of his large and small columns and by nsing the latter 
In conples; also by giring a corresponding projection to 
all the decorative details and by introducing sculptured 
figures info the spandrels of the arches and the fricEe, 

The principle of his design, stated In ordinary terms, 
was; If such and such things are good, more of them 
will be better. It was a principle that might well com¬ 
mend itself to the Venetians' love of pageantry and dis¬ 
play. Sansovino had sufficient taste to know bow far to 
cany the elaboration; but in the hands of succeeding 
architects his restraint was exchanged for license, vari¬ 
ety degenerated into fussiness, and elaboration b^me 
extravagance. 
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Pesaro Palace.—These fanJts are diacemible in the 
Pesaro Palace (1650-16SU) by Longhona, a product of the 
Venetian Kocooo spirit, and by no means an extreme ex¬ 
ample. For it preserves a certain dignity of mass not¬ 
withstanding that it is overcharged with ornament that 
gives it an effect of trictinesa and reatlcssnefis. And the 
latter, it is to be noted, is partly due to the device, which 
for a long time bad been prevalent, of carrying the hori¬ 
zontal moulding around the projecting capital of an en¬ 
gaged column or pilaster. Borrowed from Roman usage, 
it represents an element of decoration that tends to con¬ 
vert the contrasting quietness of the horizontal lines into 
a jiggety disturbance. This palace, however, can lay 
claim to the distinction that the superimposed orders are 
contlnned, with pilasters instead of columns, along the 
facade that abuts on the aide canal. 

accLEsrasTic^n nminiNGe 

We have now to trace the progress of the Renaissance 
style as it affected Ecclesiastical nrehiteeture. It is 
maintained by enthusiastic advocates of Gothic architee- 
tore, such as Ralph Adams Cram in his inspired littlo 
book, “The Gothic Quest,“ that whereas Gothic archi¬ 
tecture was evolved by the Church and laity through the 
impulse of a common Faith, and was determined in all 
its essential particulars by the symbolism of the Chris¬ 
tian religion and the requirements of Christian worship, 
the change effected by the Renaissance was a reversion 
to the arcbitectnral types of Pagani.sm. Renaissance 
ecclesiastical architecture did not grow; it was formulated 
ont of precedents that were the direct antithesis of Chris¬ 
tianity and Christian worship; derived either from tem¬ 
ples that were built after the belief even in the Pagan 
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TGligion Iiad languished or died out, or from types of 
Bocular architecture, such oa baths, baailicaa, and' trium¬ 
phal arches. Therefore it was false in principle and 
illogical and insincere in fact. 

It is ^fiScnlt not to agree with this criticism j the more 
BO, that it is a matter of knowledge that the Renaissance 
style was developed by ecclesiastics and laity who, while 
they tolerated the traditional religion—^**lf -we are not 
ourselves pious,” as Pope Julius H said, ”why should we 
prevent the people from being soT”—were in their own 
tastes, convictions, and habits of life notoriously pagan. 
Accordingly, it is not the aspiration of the sonl* tlie as¬ 
cending confidence of faith, the yearning of the spirit be¬ 
yond the confines of the flesh that are embodied in Renais¬ 
sance church architecture \ bnt, increasingly, the pride of 
intellect, the pride of life, and the satisfaction of the 
senses in eeremomal display. 

S. Spirito—S. Andrea.—We will compare first Bnmel- 
lescbi’s Church of S. Spiiito in Koreuce (1476) with 
Alberti’s S. Andrea in Mantua (1512). Professor 
Fletcher points out the close analogy between the former 
and the Romanesque church of the Apostles, erected in 
Florence during the ninth century. It represents, in 
effect, a reversion to the features of the Tuscan Roman¬ 
esque-vaulted aisles, a fiat ceiling over the nave, snr- 
mountlng a high clerestory and aisles. For the support, 
however, of the low dome over the crossing, Brunelleschi 
revived the Byzantine system of pendeuiives, which 
henceforth were used in all the Renaissance domes. 
Classic influence is chiefly apparent in the details of the 
columns, which present probably the first e:;ample of 
fragments of entablature placed ni>on the capitals to aus- 
taln the spripg of the arches. 
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Alberti’s design, on the other hand, is nnqaaUenhly an 
adflptaUon of Roman style, escept in the ease of the dome, 
which is supl>orted by pendontives and raised on a drum. 
Hut the latter aasnmeB the classical form of a peristyle 
of columns surmounted by an entablature. The roof of 
the nave is barrel vaulted and coffered in the Roman man¬ 
ner and springs dircctiy from the entablature, which rests 
on piers tlmt are decorated with engaged pilasters of the 
Oorinthian order. The facade of the porch supplies the 
motive of the whole design, being an adaptation of the 
Roman triumphal arch in Mantua. Accordingly, it is 
comjiosed of four Corinthian engaged columns, mounted 
on pedestals in the Roman manner, supporting an entabla¬ 
ture and pediment. The three intervening spaces are oc¬ 
cupied by doors, over each of the side ones being a window 
above n window, while the central door is flanked by two 
columns, which support a cemiee and arch that frame a 
lunette. If the student will compare it with the main 
portal of some Gothic or Romanesque church, he will dia* 
cover an instructive difference. 

H Gesu—S. Giorgio Uaggiore.—^Here is a further cona- 
parLson of Renaissance church-facades:—^the Jesuit 
Church in Kome,n Gesu (1568) and S. Giorgio Blaggiore 
in Vonioe (1560). The former is by Vignola; the latter 
Tvas erected by Scamozzi, the pupil of Palladio. But 
Palladio designed the rest of the eliorch and, since the 
facade was built during his lifetime, may have had more 
or less to do with its design. It is at any rate in the 
Palladian manner. 

Both Palladio and Vignola were pronounced classical- 
ists, and yet they contributed to the decadence of the 
Renaissance style. It is true that Palladio’s own style 
was characterised by a markeil severity; note the present 
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fn^^adc which presents a severely formal appUcallou of 
columns, entablatures, au<l podlmeiits. But it involves a 
feature that readily lent itself to estravagant exploita¬ 
tion; namely, the emphasia upon colossal columns. Vig¬ 
nola ^s design, on the other hand, is characterised by a 
mnltiplication and elaboration of features, which his sense 
of classic propriety has kept witlun ordered bounds but 
which a less refined taste might easily degrade into exu¬ 
berant pretentionsnesB. 

And indeed a certain pretentiousness marks both these 
facades. Tliey make claim to being imposed by methods 
that are actually a pretence. For neither design has 
grown out of the necessities and circumstances of the 
building. Each represents the arbitrary importation of 
alien ingredients, pieced together to conform to the prin¬ 
ciples of a style that was evolved for other purposes and 
conditions. Each design is false in motive and specious 
in its application of principles; and, since lies breed lies, 
it must share responsibility for the dagraucy of specious 
and pretentions shams that in time ensued from it. 

And, already, in both these designs the imitation of 
the antique results in cold and rigid formalism. Com¬ 
pare, for example, Vignola’s facade with one of the Tus¬ 
can Romanesque, for instance, Pisa eathedral. The 
architects of the latter borrowed from the Romans the 
use of applied arcades of arches and colomns; but used 
the device frankly as a decorative sheathing, subordinated 
in scale to the constructive mass, and muiutaiued the rich 
simplicity of effect by repetition of the same decorative 
motive. 

Vignola, however, treated his sheathing as if it had 
actual constructive meaning; and, moreover, maltiplied 
the motives. Big, coupled columns, mounted on pedes- 
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tala, supported an entaMature, tlie cornice of wliicb bo- 
comea the support of another scries of big, couplcil 
oolumus, which make a great display of suppoding a 
little pediment. Comparing this Henaisaaace example 
with the Pisan, one may be reminded of a circus incident. 
At first there enters a performer who witii delightful 
agilit)' and grace keeps a number of balls moving lightly 
in the air. He is followed by another, who, assuming the 
attitudes of an Atlas supporting the world, labours with 
a cannon ball, which, when it is finally tossed aside, proves 
to be no heavier than a football. 

Scarcely less mcongruotis is the Palladian design, with 
its colossal framework of columns, entablature and pedi¬ 
ment, and the paltry scale of its doorway and windows. 
And then the enormity of the broken pediment, the two 
parts of which form the front of the series of side- 
chapels that fiank the interior of the nave. Of course 
there is a sort of callous logic represented. The pediment 
is the end of a sloping roof; therefore, if tho roof bo 
separated into two parts, why not separate the pedimenit 
But what about the taste which, as we have seen, always 
tempered the logic of the Greeks f Could the Greek taste 
have tolerated the cleavage in half of a little temple de- 
sign and the swaggering intrusion between them of a 
giant design and persuaded Itself that the domination of 
the latter produced a harmony of relations T 

8. PETEK’a 

Tlie culminating achievement of the Italian Renaissance 
was the new Church of S. Peter's, the erection of which, 
dating from 1506 to about 1620, covers the whole periofi 
of the rise and decline of the Classic movement in Rome. 

The original plan, as laid out hy Bramante, 
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Creek crosi;, comprising', that is to say, four ci|uul parts. 
On this he jiroposed to design a bnllding that shoiikl com- 
hhte llio three great barrel-vaulteil halls of the BaslHca 
of Constantino with the dome of the Pantheon, In 1514, 
the year preceding Bramante’s death, Sangnllo the Elder, 
Raphael, and Fra Gioconda da Verona were associated 
with the work j but the advanced age of the first and third 
and Raplmel’s preoccupation with painting and bis early 
death caused little to be accomplished. 

Meanwhile a difi'erence of opinion hud arisen as to 
whether the plan should be a Greek or Latin cross. Tho 
constructlou was continued under the directorship of 
Sangnllo the Younger and Penizzi, until in I54fi ^licbel- 
augclo was appealed to. He resened the ground plan of 
Hraniaate, reinforced the piers which the latter had begun 
at the crossing, and made drawings and a wooden model 
of the dome as far up as the lantern and actually com¬ 
pleted tho erection of the drum. 

He was succeeded by Vignola, who added the four cupo¬ 
las around the dome. The dome itself W'as completed 
from Michelangelo’s mode], and finished (1585-1590) 
with a lantern, by Giacomo della Porta and Fontana. 

During 1605-1612, at the instance of Paul V, tho nave 
was lengthened hy Carlo Maderna to form a Latin instead 
of a Greek cross and the facade was erected. 

Finally, between 1629 and 1667, Bemlni constructwl 
the brazen baldachino and lavished sculpture on the in¬ 
terior, while completing the esterior effect by the colon¬ 
nades which enclose the Piazza. 

Easily the largest chnrch in the world, S. Peter’s com¬ 
pares with other large churches as follows, the figures 
representing square yards of area in ronnd numbers; 
S, Peter's, 18,000-, Seville, 12.000; Milan, 10,000; S. Paul's, 
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London, 9000; S, Sophia, SOOO; Cologne, 7000, The in¬ 
terior measurement of S. Peter’s is approximately 205 
yards long; the nave being 150 feet liigb and S7 feet wide 
(the same dimensions as those of the great liall of tiie 
Constantine basilica). The dome from the pavement to 
the summit of the lantern is 403 feet, the cross adding 
another 30; while the diameter is 13S feet, ahoat fire feet 
less than the dome of the Fantlieon, 

The prolongation of the nave by three bays has de¬ 
stroyed the sj’mmetry of mass, conceived by Bramante 
and Michelangelo, besides interfering with the exterior 
view of the dome, which is visible only from a dis¬ 
tance, The east facade (for S. Peter’s reverses the 
usual orientation from west to east) is, for all its magoi- 
tude, unimpressive. Its extension beyond the actual edi¬ 
fice at each end still farther accentuates tlio compara¬ 
tively mean scale of the portaL But scale is very gen¬ 
erally sacrificed both on the exterior and in the interior 
of S, Peter’s. This is attributed by exports to the change 
of design introduced by Michelangelo. 

•■Ys arranged by Sangallo the Younger, the facades were 
to comprise the superimposed orders; for which Michel¬ 
angelo substituted his scheme of the Capitol Palaces—a 
single colossal order, surmounted by an attic, lie thus 
gained dignity at the expense of scale; for altliough 
the hnge pilasters are eighty-seven feet high, they look 
much smaller, while the windows between them, each 
twenty feet in height, give an impression to the eye of 
about half that size. There is a similar apparent dwarf¬ 
ing of size in the piers and engaged columns of the nave, 
which Aetna Ity measure to the top of the entablature one 
hundred feet. And this necessitated n corresponding in¬ 
crease of the dimensions of the sculptured figures in the 
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epandrch, wliieh are twenty feet liigb, time further over¬ 
powering the sense of heigliL 

The noblest feature of the interior is the magnificent 
barrel vault of the nave, while the snipassing grandeur of 
the whole edifice consists in Michelangelo's dome. 

Like BruneUeechi’a it has an inner and an outer shell, 
and is constmetcd on sixteen ribs, which, however, are all 
visible iiitemally. The cliiof difference is the elevation 
of the dome and drum upon a second and loftier drum, 
composed of coupled Corinthian columns and Intervening 
'window's. This design was an adaptation of those which 
had been made by Bramanto and Sangallo the Younger. 
The former had suggested a peristyle of columns; the 
hitter, hvo drums; and Michelangelo virtually combined 
the two. but, in doing so he conceived new proportions 
between llie vertical parts of the drum and the carve of 
the dome, that give his design not only a superior majesty 
but also a superior lightness and airiness. 

S. Peter's Indeed, notwithstanding much extravagant, 
tasteless, and meretricious sumptuousness, due to Berniui 
and others, remains a stupendous monument to the genius 
of Michelangelo and Bramante and to the geuins of the 
Italian Benaissance. It ts the fit symbol of an age that 
gradually lost touch of the finer things of the spirit and 
grew to worship greatness, power, and pomp; that had 
all but discarded Christianity for Paganism. 

Meanwhile the nobl^t trait of the Italian genius was its 
w’orship of beauty as well as power. The creativeness 
of the Italians was reveal<*d in their extraordinarj' sensi¬ 
tiveness to all forms of beauty lu the visible world; and 
in the world of intellectual conception, and In their mar¬ 
vellous aptitude for translating their impressions of 
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beauty into forms of equivalent refinement. Accordingly, 
tlie student of to-day visits clmrcbcs to enjoy the treas¬ 
ures of pictured altar-pieces, sculptured tombs, pulpits, 
wonders of metal-work in screens and sacred vessels, mar¬ 
vels of esquisite craftsmansblp in objects too numerous 
to mention. The Sistine Chapel draws him because of 
Michelangelo's frescoes, the Stauee apartments for 
Eaphael's, and the adjoining Loggia for his pictured 
Bible. Again, it is Raphael's frescoes that lead him to 
the Villa Pamesina, while many another villa charms to- 
da)' by the beauty of its gardens and terraces, fountains, 
cascades, and fish-ponds, shaded alleys and grottos. In 
innumerable ways it is the accompaniments of Italian 
Renaissance architecture, as well as the arcliitecturo 
itself, that excite admiration and have their message for 
ourselves. 
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Cn^VPTER IV 

B£KA 1 ESA.KCE ABCIIITECTUKE lit FRASCIi 

1. Early Renaissance. Kei^s of Charles VIII, Louis 

XIL and Francis I (1483-1547). , • tt 

2. Advanced Renaissance. Ilenri II, Francis II, 

Clmrlea IX, and Henri m (1547-1589). _ 

3. Classic Period. Ilenri TV, Louis XHI, and Louis 

XrV (158SH715). , T • VT nTi^-1774’1 

4. Rococo. The Regency and Louis XI {171 j-1m4). 

By the middle of the fifteenth century commercial re¬ 
lations with Italy and the number of Italian eceksiastics 
holding benefices in France, had ^used a steady 
of Italian influence, which became mtensificd byJhe mi - 
tary interferences of Charles VTTT. Louis XH, arid 
Francis I in the poiltics of Italy. The practical rssne of 
these otherwise disastrons expeditions was the invasion 

of Italian cnlturc into France. 

Italian Culture.— It produced a new era of intellectual 
actU-ity and fostered a new refineroont of taste social 
conditions. Its earliest fesnlte are typified m the 
of Francis L No French king before bis time had re¬ 
ceived so liberal an education. Under tho eidightcaed 
care of his mother, Louise of Savoy, be was early trained 
in Latin, Italian, and Spanish, shoring the studi^es with 
his gifted sister, Margaret, nfterward Queen of Navarre, 
a patroness of literature and herself the author of the 
“Tleptameron,*’ a collection of stories, supposed to 
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extend over seven days in the telling and modelled on 
the style of Boccaccio’s “Decameron.” Francis also 
p]a 3 'ed the role of patron, snrrouitding himself with 
men of letters and artists; but while he encouraged the 
vusits of Italian artists he was no less eager to eneourage 
native talent. His ijatronage of Clement Marot, the first 
great poet of the French Bonalssancc, is a case in point 
and, corresponding with this amour propre regarding na¬ 
tive talent notwithstanding his love for things Italian, 
was his employment of French arcbitccis, the services of 
foreign artists bebig used chiefly in the way of sculptural 
and painted decorations. 

By the middle of the fifteenth century the great era of 
church building Lad been exhausted. The needs of the 
population for places of worship were fully satisfied; 
the profession of architect passed from the clerics to 
lajTnen, who, so far as ecclesiastical work was concerned, 
w'cre bnsy embellishing existing churches with altar-fur* 
nishings, screens, pulpits, fonts, tombs, and so forth, 
in which the novel sMll of the Italian craffaman was freely 
used. 

School of Tours.—Thus, in oonscQuence of Italian in- 
finenoe, a now school of French sculpture grew up, which 
centered in Tours, a city at this period specially favoured 
by the kings of Franoe. The genius of this “School of 
Tours” was Michel Colombo, whose art represented a 
blend of Italian refinement and Gothic vigour', and it was 
precisely this mingled quality that characterised the ar¬ 
chitecture of the Early French Henaissancc. It, too, was 
centered in Tours, and blossomed forth throughout the 
Province of Tonraine. For it was a distinction of the 
French Court life of the period that it avoided crampcfl 
conditions of city environment and spread itself Juxuri- 
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antly In tlio pleaBureB of country life. Accordingly, the 
arcMtectnrnl memorials of tbe Early French Renaissance 
are mainly tbe royal and noble chiiteoox that stud Tou- 
rainc, especially along the hanks of the rivers Loire and 


Cher. 


Chateaux.—The conditions being so local and essenti¬ 


ally an eicpression of the French idea of living, the model 
of the Italian palace—n product primarily of the needs 
and conditions of city life—conld not be directly applied, 
while the logic of the French genius, working at that time 
freely, eschewed the attempt to make a compromise witli 
imitation. So the chateaus of the Early French Renais¬ 
sance retain the structural character of the Gothic Feu¬ 
dal castle but modify it in the way of Italian refine¬ 


ments, passing from military offensive and defensive pur¬ 
pose to that of elegant and luxurious living. Hence a dis¬ 
tinction of these French cliateanx is their pieturesqueiioss 
and tbe degree to which they participate in the natural 


picture* 

Instead of the unity of effect presented by an Italian 
palace, completely enclosing its cortile, lliey retained the 
Gothic characteristic of variety in unity; their extensive 
and differing facades being grouped around a spacious 
courtyard, and composed so as to furnish a variety of 
effects from different view-points of the landscape. 

One side of the court was ocenpied by a windowless 
screen wall along whieh^ upon the inside, ran n colonnade, 
while the centre was pierced hy a large covered gateway 
that afforded a porte-cocUre. The sides of the court¬ 
yard were flanked by bnildings, devoted to the servants* 
quarters and the various offices connected with the home- 
life and the outdoor pastimes, while on the fourth side, 
facing the entrance, extended the main edifice, designed 
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for the ocenpation of tUe family and tL© entertaininent of 
guests. Tbe cliief arclii tecta ml diatmction of tliia main 
part was reserved for its outer facade, where it abutted 
on a terrace^ which cuinmuuicated with the alle 3 'B, par^ 
terres, and hsh-ponds of the formally laid out gardens and 
commanded views of the surrounding park. 

In this adaptation of the plan of a (lothic fortress to 
tJie conveniences and p(ensures of a country palace^ some 
of the old architectural features were preserved but modi¬ 
fied to decorative purposes. Thus the gateway was 
square and massive, recalling distantly tlie appearance 
of ft donjon keep; the more so lliat round towers, built, 
however, with squared walls in the interior, projected 
from the angles. The angles also of the outer facades 
were embellished with similar towers, that preserved a 
picturesquo contrast to the straight lines of the inteneu- 
ing masonry as well as presenting from tiicir mndowa a 
variety of views of the surroundings. The aclual ma¬ 
chicolations that prei-ionsly overhung the walls were now 
reduced to a decorative motive of little lirches upon cor¬ 
bels, and the battlements gave w-ay to balustrades. 
Further, the great hall was replaced by state apartments 
which, as in an Italian palace, occupied the second floor or 
bel eidge* 

Meanwhile, the crowning distinction of the Early 
Eenaisgance palaces was the higli-pitcljed roofs, sur- 
mounted in the case of the turrets with ionterna or 
louvers, anti everywhere enlivened with tall decoratcf! 
chimneys and recurring dormer windows, in frames of 
Ticidy carved tracery. It was, in fact, in the treatment 
of the roofs that the French arcliitects chiefly preserved 
the Gothic tendency to verticality; and, corresponding!v, 
it was m the gradual lowering of the roofs and the emphn- 
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sis of tlie horizonta! featuroa of the facades tlmt they ex¬ 
hibited their gradual couveraion to Italian influences. 

To-day, these citaieaux of Touraine, embosomed In the 
beauty of their natural sarroundinga, quietly mirrored 
in the river’s surface, still testify to tlio vigour and fresh¬ 
ness of llie Gallic genius in the dayspring of its accept¬ 
ance of Italian refiuemeute. A little effort of imagina¬ 
tion, assisted, maybe, by inetures such as those of Eugeue 
Isobey, can reconatract in fancy the splendour and vivac¬ 
ity of the aceiie, when the terraces vied with the par¬ 
terres in their blossomlug of colours, na courtly men and 
women iu tlie bravery of imported Italian velvets and 
brocades, lounged in elegant ease or gaUJcred in a group 
to listen to a poet’s latest rliaason, while the activity of 
the courtyard, with its constant coming and going of 
msset and grcen clad sorviiig men, was stirred to a gayer 
aspect by the arrival or departure of a brilliant cavalcade 
of hunters with hawk and hound. 

Chateau de Gaillon.—Oue of the earliest of the castles 
that marked the transition from Gothic to Kenalasance 
was the Chateau de Gaillou, which was built for a Tou-^ 
ralner, tbe Cardinal George of Aroboise, not, however, in 
Touraine, but in the noiglibourhood of ^uen. ^ Only 
fragments of it remain which are now proKcrved in the 
Ecole dcs Beaux Arts in Paris; but in its day it was a 
masterpiece of the Rouen School, which preceded that of 
Tours as n flourishing centre of art and letters. It much 
more nearly resembled in its lay-out the charactor of a 
fortified castle, having amoag other defensive details, iv 
moat and drawbridge. 

Chateau de Blois.—Meanwhile, a sarv'Iving example of 
the transition and Early RenaiBsance, is the Chateau de 
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Blois, tbe first of the Eoj'ul Paluiies, beguu by Charlea 
XII uud complctoQ liy Francis I. Tbe earlier fa^^dc is 
still unmistakably Oothiu} the arches of the colonnade 
are Sat segmenta, characteriatic of the latest period; tbo 
shafts of the columns are attached to piers that reinforce 
the upper walls and nm into the cornice; the windows 
still have stone mulHons and transoms»and the design and 
decorative detail of the dormer windows are purely 
Gothic, 

On the other band, iu the facade of Francis I, the orna^ 
meat of the dormer windowSj as well as tile decorative 
details elsewhere, are of Italian design, Tlie comlcc has 
been given a more pronounced decorative treatment; it 
has a bolder projection and, while the old machicolations 
are represented they are converted into a purely docora- 
live motive. Further, although the squai'e mullion win¬ 
dows still appear, they are framed vrith pilasters and 
cornice and the intervening spaces of solid wall are 
treated as panels and enricUed with arnbesfiues. 

The finest feature of this wnng is the staircase tower, 
w'hich occupies the centre of the facade on the side facing 
the court. Polygonal in plan, it is constructed with four 
great piers, extending from the ground to tlie cornice, to 
which are fitted the rising balustrades. The whole is 
magniliceutly Gothic in its structural design as well as 
in the diaracter of the ciiiiopied niclies; but the actual 
ornament is Renaissance and was probably executed by 
Italian artists. In the pierced carving of the balustrades 
the decorative motive is the King's monogram, "F," in¬ 
tertwined with his emblem, the Salamander, 

Chateau de Chambord,—Another famous staircase ap¬ 
pears in the Chateau de Chambord, a palace which in 
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oilier respeetB also presonta moat mterosthig fetilurcs. 
It was erected by Francis I probably us a liuiil- 

iag box, and tJie arclutect, Pierre C. Nepvcu, bus ad¬ 
hered more doselv than bad been usual to tbe plan of a 
feudal fortress. For in place of tbe gateway in tbe 
centre of the screen wall, a square structure with cornei 
towers, which are round outside but square in the in¬ 
terior, projects into the courtyard, in the manner of a 
(lonjou-keep. Vet its purpose was not for defence but 
for ceremonial entertainment, since the interior contains 
four hallB carried up to a great height and covereil with 
coffered barrel vaults, while tbe centre of the plan ib 
occupied by the staircase. 

The latter, constructed in a stone cage, consists or 
a double spiral stainvay, respectively for ascent and 
descent. It communicalcs with small rooms in the 
angles of tbe square and In tbe turret-s, and finally with 
the lantern, which commands a superb view of the sur- 
rouud'mg country. This lantern, octagonal in plan, the 
crowning feature of tbe exterior design, rises above the 
surrounding roofs, donuer-windowa, and chimneys m 
two tiers of arcades, noticeably Italian in their system 
of pilasters and entablatures. They are surmounted by 
a domed roof, which supports an elaborate cupola. 
Willie the sky line thus presents a richly picturesque 
confusion, the faqadcs are comparatively severe and in 
the ordered repetition of their details reflect the Italian 
influence This is especially perceptible in the orders of 
Corinthian pilasters, in the general emphasis of the hori¬ 
zontal features, and in the use of round arches in the 
arcades. ileanwhUe, the nnifermity of tbe facades are 
relieved by tbe projecting angle-turrets, and by the ad- 
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mirabb' Uisposed tuasscs of aolli) aiasanrj^ whlcli besides 
their decorative value serve the practicjd use of backings 
to the lutcrior fireplaces. 

Other famous chateaux of Touraine are those of Buryi 
CheuDuceaux, Azay le-Bideau, and Amboise. Then came 
the day when Francis moved his court to Paris, thus 
shiftiug the aceue of architectural activity. A rural 
palace sprang into form at Fontainebleau, a royal 
cbiitcan at St. Gennain'en-LayG, and a start was made 
with the city palace of the Louvre. 

Palace of Fontaineblean.^—The Palace of Fontaine- 
bIcan was begun in 1528 by the architect Gllks le Breton, 
It followed the plan of a couvent which it replaced, so 
that a remarkable irregularity disilngtiishes its arrange¬ 
ment. The design of the facades was probably in- 
fin enced by Vignola and Scrlio, who were among the 
artists invited from Italy by Francis 1. They included 
also the painters Niocolo dell^ Abbati, II Kosso, and 
Primaticcio, and the sculptor, Benvenuto Cellini, who 
were emploj''ed upon the decoration of the interior. In¬ 
deed, it is for the magnificence of the interior decoration, 
e.specially in the G&lcrie de Francois I, and in the Sidle 
des Fetes, added by Henri IT, and the Galcrie de Diane 
and Galeric des Cerfa of Henri IV, rather Gian for archi¬ 
tectural distinction, that Fontainebleau is celebrated. 

Louvre.—The Louvre w-as commenced in 1548, the year 
preceding the death of Francis I. The design was en¬ 
trusted to the French architect, Pierre Lescot, but is sup¬ 
posed to have been tnfiueiiced by SerUo. It exhibits, in 
fact, a noticeably Italian character and marks the begin¬ 
ning of the advanced phase of the French Renaissance, 
associated with the reigns of Henri U, Charles IX, and 
Henri III (1547-1589), while subsequent additions, made 
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flurln;' tlio reigns of fletiri IV, Louis Xin, attil Louis 
XIV, record the progrOBS of the matured Renaissance 
tovvard the period of pronounced ClassicalistUi Accord¬ 
ingly the history of the Louvre is an epitome of what this 
development involved. 

The Palace was originally designed to cover the com- 
Xmralively emnU square i^lan which had been occupied hy 
the Gothic, fortified palace of Pliilip]ie Augustus, and the 
parts, executed by Lescot, comprise the west and south 
fa^adea. In the reign of Louia XIU tlie origind square 
was doubled in aiae, so as to eneloae the present court of 
the, so-called, ‘'Old Louvre/' MeunwhUe, under Churlea 
IX, the adjacent palace of the Tuilleriea was erected by 
the ardjitect, Philibert de POrme, for Catherine de 
Medicia; and to connect it with the Louvre, a long gallery, 
subsequently conapleted by Henri IV, was built along the 
bunk of the Seine. This was supplemented later hy 
winga, forming three aides of the larger Court of the 
Place dn Carrousel, which was finished by Napoleon L 
Meanwhile, hy Louis XIV a new front, bordering on the 
Seine, hud been added to the Old LouTre, and finally, un¬ 
der Napoleon III, two wings were projected from the 
Old Louvre on the north and south of the Place du Car¬ 
rousel, forming what is now known as the New Louvre, 
At present the only change from the plan thna gradually 
compiled, consists in the loss of the TaiJlaries which was 
burnt by the Commune mob in 1871. 

Old Louvre—Bloifl.—Returning to Uie original fa^ado 
by Pierre Lescot, one mny compare it profitably with both 
the earlier and the later facades of Blois. The Louvre 
design, like the earlier Blois, consists of three parts, but 
has become more unified. The arcade is replaced by 
deeply set windows, under round arches; the bel stage 
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now pre&ents a regular recurrenca of windows at closer 
inter\’als, and tbe dormer windows have given way to a 
eontinuans attic with a consequent lowering of the pitcli 
of the roof* Again^ when compared with the later facade 
of Blois, one notes in that of the Louvre the disappear¬ 
ance of the mullion divisions in the windows, their nar¬ 
rower and higher shai>ep and the Italian detail of their 
pediraental tops* Particularly notieeahle is the more 
simplihed and organic effect produced hy compressing 
the four stories of tbe older design into an appeairanee of 
three divisions, v^ery carefully balanced. Under this ap- 
penrance, however, lies an actual fourth story, introduced 
as a mezzanine floor between the first and second. It is 
betrayed by the builds-eye window or de bcc^u/, a 
characteristically French ahape of window, and by a 
range of semi-circular w'indow^s w^hich at first sight may 
seem to t>e a part of the windows below them. This ex¬ 
terior blending of the mezzanine with the first story re- 
sulfa in strengthening the character of the lower part, so 
that it affords a resolute foundation for the hel Maffef 
which in itself is effectively emphasised by the special 
treatment of the windows. 

And this unity of design is further increased by the bold 
projection of the entablatures and comico. The sugges¬ 
tion of verticality has been abandoned in the frank ac¬ 
ceptance of the horizontal motive. Lest, however, this 
should produce monotony, the Gallic preference for vari¬ 
ety relieved the flatness of the facades by doubling the 
width of the window-bays at the ends and in the centre, 
and by giving them a slight projection. Around this the 
entablatures are broken, while double pilnsters are em¬ 
ployed and the summit terminates in segmentnl pedi¬ 
ments, which break into and relieve the continuous line of 
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tlie csoraice, Wlien further we note tliut in atldition to 
the Corintliiim and Composite pilasters and other carved 
detuilB of purely Italian design, there are statues and 
much other enrichment, characterised by the free, vigor* 
OUB feeling of Preneh sculpture, the work it is said of 
Jean Goujon, wo realise than even the advanced phase of 
French Rennisaance, at least in its early stage, retlects 
still a temperament noticeably Gallic. 

When it was decided, in the reign of Louis XIII, to 
double the sise of the court of the Louv^re, Jac<|ue3 Lemer- 
cier, who was entruslod w ith the work, ereeted as a central 
feature of the prolonged facade, the "Pavilion de I’Hor- 
loge." This wma supiilcmentcd on the side facing west 
hy another pavilion called after the famous minister of 
rienri IV and Louis XllI, the Pavihoa SuUy. The 
former occupies a width tvrleo that of the double, pro¬ 
jecting bays, and, while it continues the sequence of win¬ 
dows in the bel Piaffe and attic, introduces in the former 
a large round-topped window. Further, tlie attic is sur¬ 
mounted by a clerestory of three wintlow^s, framed with 
Iwdn-figured caryatids by .Jacques SarraKin. They sup¬ 
port a pediment, above which rises a domical roof, divided 
by four well-defined ribs and terminating in a baluslraded 
crowm—a treatment of pavilions essentially French in 
character. 

It is akin to that type of roof construction, which was 
called after the architect, Frangois Jlansart or Mansard, 
who popularised its use. The principle is the replace¬ 
ment of the continuous slope by a "hip” or “curb"— 
namely, the meeting of an upper and a lower slope at an 
obtuse angel; a form of constraction which reduces tlie 
outward thrust on the walls by directing much of the 
strain to the post that supports tlie angle. Wlien used 
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upon pavilions, it gives them something of the effect of 
towers. 

Bast Facade.—Uuder Louis XIV the Old Louvre was 
completed by the addition of the east facade, The work 
hud been entnistcil to Bernini, who was a visitor at the 
court, but his project was rejected in favour of one de¬ 
signed by the King’s physician, Dr. Perranlt. This In¬ 
volved again doubling the size of the plan by the con¬ 
tinuation of the north and south fagades. In these the 
style of lx>scot’s was fortunately preserved, though an¬ 
other story was added to acconuuodate the extra height 
of the east facade. 

The latter represents the full acceptance of the classical 
style, which reflects the taste of the time; and is such a 
design as an intelligent student of the writings of Vignola 
might compile, its main feature is a colossal order of 
conpled Corinthiaa columns, forming a colonnade, behind 
which the walls of the edifice are set back. The uniform- 
ity of this front of six hundred feet is iutermpted by 
projections at the ends and in the centre, the predomi¬ 
nance of the latter being asserted by a pediment. Tlic 
character of this facade is echoed on the south one, over¬ 
looking the Seine, by an order of colossal pilasters. 

Luxembourg Pa^ce.—Before ennmeratlng other exam¬ 
ples of the Classicism of Louis Xr\^, we must revert to a 
notable example of the advanced l^^naissatico; namely, 
the Luxembourg Palace, which wag erected in 1611 by 
Salomon de Brosse for Marie de iledicis, the wife of 
Henri IV^. Tn ixiiifortiiity with her Florentine tastes the 
deaip was based upon that of the garden front of the 
Pitti Palace^ which is distinguished hy its orders of rqsti- 
^ted pilasters. But the French character prevails in 
the plan, which presents a central main building or corp 
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dc tosfib', flimked by wings that eitend back and form tbo 
sides of a courtyardj wUicb is separated from the street by 
a screea-^wall with porte-cockere. Moreover, tbe garden 
front is distinguishably French in the pictnros(]ue variety 
obtained by the projecting portions tliat form terminal 
and central pavilions, crowned with characteristic roofs. 
It la a design of quietly elegant refinement. 

A corresponding cboiceness of quality was prolonged 
into tlie classical regin>c in tbe Chateau de Maisons, near 
St. Germain-en-Laye, by Francois Mniisart and in the 
same arcliitcet^s domicul ebuneb of Val de Grace, Paris, 
in which be was assisted by Lemeroier, ^tcanwhile, Man¬ 
sart's neplii™', Jules Ilanlouin Mansart, whs iissoclated 
with Levau in Louis XTV’s sjxscial pride, Versailles. 

Versailles.—Tills immense pnliice is representative at 
once of the monnrebical spirit of the time and of tbe 
sterility of classicism. Colossally pretentious, for the 
total length of tbe garden facade is one thousand three 
hundred and twenty feet, tbe design in its monotonous 
repetition of orders, Hcarcely relieved by the tame pro¬ 
jections, Is also monuinentally dull. It fronts upon 
formal gardens, laid out with terraces nnd fountains, 
tliat in their magnificence are a memorial to tbe genius 
of Lc Notre. The decorations of the interior of tbe pal¬ 
ace exhibit the unfortunate taste for prodigal display, 
rep resented in exuberant and oppressively boavy relief 
work, executed in gilded papier muc/ie, and set off with 
prodigious canvases by Lebrun and his asslstnnts, 

J. 11. Mansart also designed the Pl6W» Veudome, around 
the four sides of which all the houses are treated with n 
uniform order of colossal pilasters, out of scale with the 
sir.© of the square and pretentiously inappropriate. His, 
too, was the Veterans’ home, the Hotel dea Involides. 
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Hotel des Invalidea.—The latter vaat but truly bar- 
rack-likc, wilh tedious repetition of tlio orders; but is 
celebrated for the stately grace of the dome. This sur¬ 
mounts the church that is in the form of a Greek cross, 
the aijgles bemg filled with chapels, so as to make llio 
complete phm a square. The esterior design of the dome 
includes a high drum, pierced with windows, bet\Yeeu 
which project eight coupled colunms that form buttresses. 
These terminate in coiw'ed corbels, which reinforce a 
smaller drum, with round toppe<1 hghts. From tills 
springs the dome; the grace of its curve being echoed in 
the airy cupola whose roof diminishes in concave ennea 
to ji soaring^ point. 

The somewhat esoesaive height of the e.^tctior needed 
on the inside very couaidenible reduction, in order to 
bring it into proportion with the rest of the interior. 
This the architect accomplished by erecting beneritb tbe 
wooden shell of the outer dome two interior ones, a mid¬ 
dle and a lower one, independently constructed. The 
lower, which riaes immediately above the lower drum, has 
a largo circular opening, through which is visible tho 
decorations painted on the middle dome, which rests upon 
the upper drum and is lighted by its windows. The 
whole stmeture is supported upon four large piers, which, 
as m &, Paul a, London, arc pierced by arched openings, 
leading, in the case of the Invalides, Into the four angle 
cliapels. 

Another mstance of a triple dome occurs in the Church 
1 ii' butler known ns the PanthTOH, wLicb ^VQ 

shall refer to later in eonneetion with the Classic revival, 
although its construction, extending from 1T55 to 17St, 
occupied a oonsiderable part of the Rococo period. 
Rococo.—The Rococo is marked bv a further dedino 
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into dry mid pedimtic formnlity in tlic usso of the orders, 
which, however, in time jiroduced a. reaction toward a 
more intelligoiit, if uninspired, obaervancc of the prin¬ 
ciples of classic deHign. It appears in the facade added 
to Iho Church of S. Sulpice iu 1755 by the Italian, Ser- 
vandoui. This comprises a Doric ijortico, gtipporting an 
Ionic arcade, above which, at the extremities, rise turrets 
in two tiers of orders. Other examples which mark the 
end of tlic reign of Louis XY will be referred to in the 
subsequent chapter on Classic Revival. 

lean while the style that is recognised as Rococo is 
characteristically exhibited m the interior decorations. 
These reflect the clmnge of spirit that came aver court 
life with the death of Louis Xl V and the succession of the 
Duke of Orleans as regent during the minority of Louis 
XV. The old King under tlie control of iladame dc 
Maintenon and his confessor had become gloomily 
religiousj the court spirit, punctilious as ever, was 
ponderously dull. With the Regency it rebounded into 
iightsomeness, Versailles was abandoned for the Luxoni' 
bourg; the peruke and stiff fashions gave way to pow¬ 
dered hair and elegance of costume; rigid etiquette was 
replaced wdth gay wit and gallantry j all that was lightest 
in the Gallic temperament bubbled sparkling to the sur¬ 
face. To the call of this new spirit the decorators re¬ 
sponded. The papier-mache ornament was discarded for 
stucco; profusion still abounded, hut it was no longer 
hca\y and oppressive; it wandered in light luxuriance 
over walls, doors, and ceilings; exhibiting a fertility of 
decorative invention in its combinations of curly-cnes, 
scrolls, shells, foliage, flowers, and roekwork. The last 
named motive (rocca in Italian) is the doubtful origin 
attributed to the term Rococo. 
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It was a style that cbaractoristically avoided slralght 
lines and, in general, the formality of arrangement which 
distinguishes classic ornament. Accordingly it fell under 
the ban of the Clnssicul Revival and is always condemned 
by those w'hose preferences are classical. And, nndoubt- 
edly, its freedom often degenerated into license and Its 
profusion became excess, especially in the bands of Ger¬ 
man or Spanish imitators. Yet, at its best, when con¬ 
oid cred as a setting to the costumes and manners of the 
period and as an expression of the social spirit, it repre- 
sent«l something so vitally appropriate to the time and 
place of its creation that it commands the consideration 
of the student, Uuder an impulse in fini tely inferior to 
that which inspired the decorators of the Gothic and 
Early Renaissance, it yet represents the same fecundity 
of Gallic creativeuess. 
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CHAPTER V 


jtKTi ^lfi AJiNCR AUCHITZqTtrEE IN GEBMANY^ TBE KETHEE- 
LA171XS} AND SPAIN 

Notwithstandino the close commercial relations that 
cities such as Augsburg and Niiremburg maLatuined with 
Northern espcciallv with Venice^ the Eenaissauce 

influences did not make much impression on Gemma 
architecture until about the middle of tlie sixteenth cen¬ 
tury* It had, however, appeared in the pain tings and 
engravings of Diircr and Burkmair and in the sculpture 
of Peter Vischer—as in his Tomb of S. Sehald in Niirem¬ 
burg, But oven in architecture there had been symptoms 
of the spread of Italian taste, Italian architects being em¬ 
ployed on eastle-haildingj as in the case already men- 
tionedp of the Venetian, SeatnoMi, in Prague. These, 
however, were only sporadic instances ? for tw*o reasons 
conspired to defer a general movement: the deep-rooted 
Gothic feeling and the political conditions* 

Architecture depends largely upon condilions of sodal 
stability, making for wealth and ease, and these had been 
dislurhcd by Charles V^s long struggle to crush the nobib 
ily tlmt upheld the Protestant faith. II was, therefore, 
not until security had been established by the Peace of 
Augsburg in 1555, that a widespread activity of archi- 
tec tare ’was resumed. It lasted until the outbreak of the 
Thirty Tcars^ AVar in 1618. This covers tlie period of the 
Early and T#ater Gennan Renaissance; the remainder of 
the seventeenth century i^eing marked by a gradual de¬ 
cline into the extravagance of Rococo* 
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Characteristics.—SIcjreover;i the German architects, 
after borrowing the Gotiuc style, bad so fitted it, espe¬ 
cially in the way of decorative details, to their own taste, 
that when at length they borrowed from the Henaissance, 
tliey preserved, except in rare instances, much of tlie 
Gothic feeling. The mw style w^as employed chiefly in 
castles, domestic buildings, city halls, gild and corpora¬ 
tion houses^ In these tlie Gemiau love of irregularity, 
profusion, fantasticalness, and general picturesqnencss 
still prevailed. It was displayed in the continued partial¬ 
ity for towers and tnereta (octagonal^ not circular, as in 
France), often containing spiral staircases; high-pitched 
roofs and decorated gables, carried up in steps; dormer 
windows, prolonged through several stories np to the 
height of the roof and emulatiag the effect of gables; 
oriel windows, curved or polygonal^ projecting from the 
face of the facade or from the angles upon corbel-sup¬ 
ports. 

The German taste also showed itself in the character 
and distribution of the ornament. While this was apt 
to be spread freely over the fa^iades and was used pro¬ 
fusely in the decoration of the windows and doore, it was 
hivi&hed especially on the gables and dormer gables, so 
that they are the distinctive feature of the design. To 
some extent the details of Italian ornament ’Were iTitro- 
duced, but more generally the Qennari carver foUow^ed 
his own taste for bold and deeply ent designs, showing a 
preference for rusticated masonry, including rusticated 
pilasters, and drawing on his fnney for grotesques, eary- 
at ids and the half-length figures, terminating in a pedes¬ 
tal, known as And the w^ood carver with the 

sculptor, especially in the interior decoration of ceilings 
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aod wall paiiclling, while the exteriors as well as the ia- 
tcriors altorded scope for the fancy of the painter. 

The ornamental tendency increased until the purpose 
seemed to be to cover every available space with dewra- 
tion; while as the latter grow less and leas organic, it 
became less original. The carver ceased to invent hia 
designs and was satisfied to copy them with tedious reise- 
iitions from the pattern books which, compiled appar¬ 
ently in the Netherlands—one of them by Cornelius do 
Vriendt—circulated through Germany and, as we shall 
sec, found their way to England. They coruprised a 
heterogeneous assortment of motives, for title pages and 
frontispieces of books as ’well as for doorheuds and other 
architectural details, and iatroduced a variety of designs 
in bands and straps, borrowed from the work of lock¬ 
smiths and leather-workers. The degradation reachctl 
its climax in the Rococo ornament of the early eighteenth 
century, especially in the Zwinger Palace, Dresden, “the 
most terrible Rococo work ever conceived, if tvb except 
some of the Churrlgneresqne work in Spain.' * 

In the neighbourhood of the Hartz Mountains, where 
forests abounded, timber was used with handsome effect 
in the design of the structure; beams, doors and windoiv 
frames, corbels, and so forth being richly carved and 
often coloured. In the aUmdal plain of the Nortli, 
bounded roughly by a line drawn east and west through 
Berlin, the absence of stone and the abundance of clay 
encouraged the use of brick both for the structure anil 
ita decoration, and developed a skill in the handling of 
this material tliat could scarcely be surpassed. Else¬ 
where stone was plentiful and the main walls were eou- 
strncted either of masonry or rubble covered with stucco. 
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Castle of Heidelberg.—Among- the highest aehievc- 
meiits of the Germun Itcnnissoiiee is roekoned the Castle 
of Heidelberg, -whieh nifords a eomparisoii of the early 
and later styles. For to the old Gothic fortress was 
added, in 1556, the wing known as the Hemricihsban, 
which wna anppleniented in 1601 by the wing ciilled 
Fnedriidisbau. The latter is in gooil repair and used as 
a mnaenm, but the earlier is a roofless shell, devastated, 
as was the Gothic part, by a fire which originated in a 
stroke of lightning in 1764. Consequently, tO'day we 
view the facade of the ficinrichsbuu ndthout the dormer 
gables which are bo marked a feature of the later design. 
And tlie loss, no doubt, helps to emphasise the horizontal 
character of the older facade. The design, in fact, 
throughout saggests a struggle to apply Italian ]>rinciples 
and adjust them to German Gothic characteristics. Tims, 
orders of pilasters are einployed in all three stories, hut 
these are rusticated and alternately broken in upon by 
nidies embellished with gaines. The window's have 
double lights separated by sculptured mullions and, al¬ 
though they are surmounted by pediments and cornices, 
the constructive simplicity of these details is interfered 
with by ornamental accessories. 

The general conflict of effects becomes more perceptible 
when one comperes this facade with that of the Fried- 
richsban. Here the julasters and entablatures are of 
bolder projection; the window-s are well act back, their 
repetition is pleasantly varied by the tmeeried windows 
of the first story; the pediments arc undisturbed by ac¬ 
cessory can’Ing, The walls present an agreeable baiance 
between the horizontal and the perpentlicular features; 
and then, above the cornice, the perpendicular asserts a 
final quiet predominance in Ihe dormer gables. The 
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wholf fa^nde, indeed, suggoala lb at the ardiitcet bud 
thortiugbJy niastcred tbo principles of Ilalioti design and 
could uppiy them freely; neither yielding to them unduly 
nor muddling them with the Gothic motive, l)«t blending 
them flexibly in an ensemble that, while it has derived a 
certain orderliness from tlie Italian, preserves the essen¬ 
tial spirit of German picturesquenesH. 

City Halls.—Out of the variety of City Halls space per¬ 
mits only a comparison of two famous oncs—thoso of 
Cologne and Bremea. Both are Gothic huildings modi- 
fieti hy Benaissnnee additions. In the case of Cologne 
the tw'o-storled porch was added in I5fl. In style and 
detail, it is more purely Italian tlian usual. So much so, 
that it presents a somewimt incongruous oddition. On 
the other hand, the Renaissance facade of the Bremen 
Hall, is more in harmony with the original Gothic edifice. 
It is true the arches of the arcades are pointed instead 
of round: hut the spaeing, proportionB, and treatment of 
the upper masonry are very Italian in feeling. Again, 
while the windows are capped w ith pediments, they retain 
the mulliona and, which ia more significant, the height of 
the older, purely Gothic lights. Finally, the facade is 
crowned by a cornice, markedly Italian in the depth of ita 
projection, above which appearH the characteristically 
German roof and dormer gables. This fn^de, in fact, 
erected in 1611, presents another example of intelligent 
combination of the two styles. 

Domestic.—As an example of domestic architecture we 
may study the famous Pellershaus, of Nhremburg. Tlie 
masonry of the wall is rusticated throughout. The treat- 
ment of the first story with its arched doorway and win¬ 
dows is as massively reposeful as that of a Florentine 
palace; while, except for the corbels alternating with the 
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pHn&tcrs in the atipport of tlie eDtiiblatnrp imil the corbel- j 

BQpportcd hny windows, tbe upper stories ]ire30iil u ejuite I 

Italian orcloriiiiess. It is only in the huge dormer gable * 
that the German feeling is allowed full play. The ardii- I 

tect Las utilised Italian prineiplea of design; but he has | 

emphasised tbe projection of the pilasters and of the cn- 
tnblntnres that break around them; has exercised his 
German taste in the details of the pilasters; retainetl the ^ 

German steps to the gable and embellished them with the j 

characteristic ornanieat of obelisks, but has also fiUod in , 

the angles w'ith cnndng buttresses and, when he reached ' 

the sutmnit, let himself go in the way of cnrichmenta, 
using German gaines, the French bull's-eye, and Italian j 

po<Umcnt, Gil which, with a tine flourish of German indc- | 

pendence, he props a statue! Note also the pilasters and 
eun'ed pediments of the small dormer wdudows. 

Here, as in most examples of the German Renaissance, 
the decorative eaiphasis is lavished above the cornice in 
the treatment of the roof. And the Pellershaas combines 
the tw*c principles of German roof treatment. For in 
some cases the roef ridge is parallel to the street and the 
several stories into which the interior is divided arc 
marked by tiers of dormers, while elsewhere the roof 
runs at right angles to the street and tbe gable-end is 
the imposing feature. In this instance, however, while 
the ridge is parallel and two small donnera are intro¬ 
duced, the main dormer feature is magnified to the im¬ 
portance of an actual gable, and thus the picturesque- 
ness of the two methods are united in one effective de- 
sign. 

Fountains.—Among the smaller memorials of the 
Henaissance are the fountains which abound in German 
cities: some of the finest examples being these of Thhiii' 
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gen, Hildesheim, Mainz, Eothenburg, Him, and Niirem- 
burg. 


aE*A>'I8H HEKAlSSANCn 

The election in 1492, of the Spaniard, Eodcrigo Borgia, 
to the Papacy under the title of Alesnntier Vl, drew Spain 
into close relations with Rome, while the absorption of 
the Kingdom of Naples into the Spanish monarchy by 
Charles V in 1522 involved the country more and more 
in tbc political intrigues of Italy. At tbe same time the 
immense wealth that was flowing into Spain from her 
possessions in the New World gave an impetus to her 
trade wnth Italy and fostered the enrichment of such 
fuinilies as the llendoza, Fonseca, Miranda, Ribera, 
and Velasco, who rivalled the merchant princes of Genoa 
n yid Milan. Thna a new era of splendour and of lavish 
expenditure was promoted in which the inflnonce of 
Italian art began to ix-netrate Spain. The date of Uiis 
Spanish Renaissance may be reckoned from the beginning 
of the sixteenth contnry. 

In Spanish painting the example of the Flemish School 
was abandoned for that of the Italian; especially for the 
Milanese School of Leonardo da Vinci and the works of 
Raphael and Michelangelo. The sculptors absorbed the 
Italian Itiflnence cither through the example of Italian 
crartsmon invited to Spain or by direct study in Italy, 
while architecture became alTected by the example first 
of Bramante and iater of Mielielangclo. But tire rcnc- 
tion to Italian itifinence of these three arts was different. 

Painting needed reinforcement; it went to school with 
the Italians to master principles of drawing, foreehorten- 
ing, perspective, and composition, ns well as the art of 
fuller and more refined expression. It bad to serve an 
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Bppreutic(>!}hi[> of imitation before it eutibl deveiope its 
own ijidivtdtiHlly native strength in the sevctitGenlli cen¬ 
tury’. Bnt it was otiiorvvise with arcliitecturo. The 
fundamentals of the art were thorongLiy understood by 
the Spamurds tlirough GotUic tradition and, when tliey 
came under the spell of the Italian, it was in the way only 
of modifying tbe design, especially the ebaraeter of tlie 
decorative elements, in which they were assisted by their 
sculptors. In place of the flamboyant decoration of the 
late Gothic there grew up a new style of more refined 
orijament. And it was also a new style, both in its char¬ 
acter and in the use made of it; n style created by S])niiis}L 
architects and sculptors and confined to Spanish art, and 
known as estUo plaieresco or silversmith’s 8 t 3 ’le. 

Plateresqtte Style.—The Spaniards had inherited from 
the Moors a consummate skill in metal-craftsmanship; 
and now the inflow of silver from the New World gave a 
stimulus to the craft of the silversmith. It reached es- 
traordinary development in the making of church plate, 
particularly in the cusiodlas or tabernacles, designed to 
hold the “Host,” which reached the magnitude of lofty 
structures, simulating towers and decorated witlj a wealth 
of intricate ornament of the most exuberant and j’Ot deli¬ 
cate fancy. Foremost among tliesc artists in silver was 
the family of Arplic, consisting of Enrique de Aiqibe, his 
son Antonio, and grandson Jnan. Tlicir work, which ex¬ 
tended throughout the sixteenth century, began by being 
Gothic In character, but gradually reflected the Italian 
inflnence. It was so remarkable in its exuberant creative- 
ncss and so w'idely spread throughout the country—in 
Toledo, Cordova, Santiago, Seville, Valladolid^that its 
enormous effect upon arebitecinrai decoration is quite 
comprehensible. 
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The pliitercsiine atyle is a coinbiniitlon of several ele- 
Dicnls: the freedom of the Gothic, the delicate profusion 
of Moorish oinainent, and the ordered rchaement of 
RaphaePs arabesciues, rainffled into a new and living me¬ 
dium of decorative expression by the vitniity and fe¬ 
cundity of the Spanish fancy. And a corresponding 
originality was displayed in the manner of nsing it. It 
was massed chiefly around the doors and windows. Its 
earliest appearance is in the decorated portals, added to 
the Gothic cathedrals or to the newly erect^ secular 
buildings, of which a famous example is the doorway of 
the west facade of the University of Salamanca, in tho 
province of Castile. 

The earliest architect to apply this sculptural embeh 
lislimeut to the facades of buildings is said to havo been 
pjni'i(]ue de Egas, a uutive of Brussels, trained in the 
Gotliie style, who was supervising architect of the Cathe¬ 
dral of Toledo, Among the gems w'bich he contributed 
to the Early Spnnlah Rennissnnee ore the College of 
Santa Crms in Valladolid, bnilt for Bishop Mendoza, and 
the Hospital of the same uome, erected by Cardinal Pedro 
Mendoza in Toledo, which served as a model for the Uni¬ 
versity of Salamanca, All three of these edifices are 
celebrated for the magnificent decoration of their princi¬ 
pal portal: the one in Salamanca being specially notable 
for Gio device adopted to olTset the efTect of foreshorten¬ 
ing in the ornament remote from the eye. For the depth 
of the cutting is gradautiKl from flat relief in the lowest 
panels np to a bold enrichment of light and shade at the 
top. Another feature of these buildings, particularly 
fine in the two earlier ones, is the interior court or pafio. 

Patio.—The importance of the patio is a distinctive 
characteristic of Spanish architecture, deriving, not from 
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the cortile of the Italian palace, but from tlio u/riuin of 
the Roman villa, preserved in the courts of Moorissh build¬ 
ings. The patio is surrounded on all four aides by coion- 
nadca of two stories into which all the rooms open, while 
approach to the second floor is given by a handsome stair¬ 
case. A cliaracteristie feature vs tlie use of bracket 
columns, a well-kno’wn csamplc being in the patio of the 
House of M ir anda in Burgos. Sometimes, in the second 
story, an arcade is substituted for columns anti entabla¬ 
ture, as in the Casa dc Zaporta, also known as the Infan- 
tado Palace, in Guadalajara. 

Frequently the columns and surfaces of the patio nre 
richly decorated with plateroaque ornament, for the patio 
was the centre of the life and ceremony of the family. 
And this habit of domestic secluHion, inherited apparently 
from Moorish times, reacted on the exterior of the build¬ 
ings; and, while the patio was luxuriantly decorated, a 
singnlar barrenness characterised the facades. 

Thus the chief feature of the latter was the entrance 
doorway; the windows were few, small in size, and raised 
high above the level of the street, while occagiomiUy a 
portico was added under the roof, where tlie inmates 
could take the air and view the outside life witliout them¬ 
selves being seen. A famous example of this is seen in 
the college erected for Cardinal X^enes in Alcala de 
Henares by the Castilian architect, Alonzo de Covarru- 
bias, son-in-law of Enrique de Egaa, He also designed 
the Archbishop’s Palace in the same city and the cele¬ 
brated Chapel of the Sew Kings in the Toledo CathedraL 

Cathedit^.—Another northern centre of the Early 
Spanisli Eeuaissance was Burgos. Here the master of 
the platercsque style was Diego de Svloe, sculptor and 
arcliitect, who bvult the celeliratcd Golden Staircase in 
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ttc I’atJiedral, to connect tlie liigber levela of tUe old, 
Ihirteontli century Puerta de la Coroueriu, vritli tbe floor 
of the north transept by a flight of 39 steps, which has a 
gilded balustrade, richly emboUished and bearing the 
arma of Bishop Fonseca. 

In 1520 Siloe was summoned to Granada to superintend 
the budding of the Cathedral which had been designed in 
the Gothic style by Enrique do Egas. Tins, the earliest 
and most remarkable of the Eennlssance cfithcdrals of 
Spain, represents an application of the Classic orders to 
the piers wliich support the vaulting. But its most dis^ 
tinctive feature is that the sanctuary' or capilla mayor, 
instead of fennlnating in' an apse, is fully circular lu 
plan and crowTicd by a lofty dome, under which, in a flood 
of light, stands the high altar. 

Two other important examplea of Beuaissance Cathe¬ 
drals are those of Jaen and Valladolid, while amongst 
the Ootluc edifices that were cmbellisUed with magnificent 
RenaiBsance iJortals may be mentioned the Cathedrals 
of Malaga and Salamanca and tbo Church of Santo Do¬ 
mingo in the latter city and of Santa Engracia in Sara¬ 
gossa. Also of the Early Benaissance period are the 
octagonal lantern of Bnrgoa Cathedral, designed by Vi- 
garni, called de Borgotia, because he was bom in Bur¬ 
gundy, famous as a sculptor even more than as an archi¬ 
tect ; and the towers of the Cathedral del Pilar and of La 
Seo in Saragossa. The last named, octagonal in plan 
and consisting of four stories, diminishing in size and 
crowned with a lantern, bears some leacmblance to the 
EngUdL steeples of 

Casa Lonja.—The most splendid Municipal building of 
Spain is the Casa Lonja, or Exchange for merchants, in 
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Seville, which was built iu ISSS-XSOS by Dioge de ilifino 
from u dcaigti, not closely udbered to, by Juan do llcr- 
rern. The most highly decorated facade, which ia on the 
side removed from the Square, shows a more than usual 
following of the Italian style in its system of pLbsters 
and entablatures and the repetition and treatment of the 
windows. Yet the style is used with a decorative free' 
dom, characteristically Spanish. 

Thus the pilasters of the eecoud story are of the 
baluster type, emulating, that is to say, the forms w'Licli 
can be obtained in wood by turning on a lulhe] the orna' 
meat is lavishly expended over the whole front in a rich 
encrustation, and, as in the case of Salamanca, alread}' 
alladed to, Increases in boldness of relief toward the top. 
itoreover, the vivacity ia enhanced by the intricate mitrC' 
ing of the conrses of the entablaturea, brohen round the 
projection of the pilasters. The handsome patio is 
doable-Btoried, respectively in the Doric and Corinthian 
orders. The sumptuoas marble staircase was added in 
the eighteenth century, during the reign of Charles HI. 

Classical Style.—Even while the plateresqne style was 
flourishing a more direct invasion of Italian influence was 
in progress. 

Palace of Charles V,-—The earliest example of this is 
in the Palace whieh Charles V began to build on the Jilll 
of the Alhambra. The work was entrusted to Pedro 
Machucha, who, like Berrugnete, bis assistant in the de- 
sign, had stndied In Rome. The plan is a square, en¬ 
closing a circular court, and the style ia Palladian. Each 
facade, measuring 207 feet in len^ and 53 in height, is 
composed of rusticated masonry and pilasters in the first 
story and, in the second, of an order of Ionic pilasters, 
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Bupportiiig a Doric cornice. lu both stories occurs a 
iiiczzHDitio lloor liglitetl by circular wiado^'ii. The cir¬ 
cular court, nearly one hundred feet ia diameter, is sur- 
ruuuded by a lower and an upper open colonnade, r&- 
spectively of the Doric and tbe Ionic order. A tribute 
exacted from the Moriscoes or aurviirors of the Moors, 
who were permitted to remain after the expulsion of the 
majority, defrayed the cost; but tbelr Insurrection in 
I55S interfered with the work, which dragged on during 
Philip il’s reign, until it was abandoned before comple¬ 
tion. The roof was never built; nor the octagonal chapel, 
crowned with a dome which, at the northeast angle, was 
to dominate all the buildings of the Allismbra. The un- 
tinished building further sutlers from the competition of 
the Alhambra, which is the chief attraction to every visi¬ 
tor, so that insufficient Justice has been done to the 
grandeur and dignity of llie design. 

The Escorial.—Philip 11'a cessation of work upon his 
father's palace may have been largely dne to his preoc- 
cu])ation with the memorial to his own memory'—the 
Escorial. By the terms of his inheritance he was bound 
to erect a mausoleum for his father. He enlarged the 
scheme to be a burial place also for himself and succeed¬ 
ing Catholic Kings and added a church, a monastery, and 
palace. 

Situated thirty-one miles from Madrid and overlook¬ 
ing the intermediate landscape, this proiligious congeries 
of buildings occupies n rocky plateau that jnts out from 
the precipitous side of the Gnadairania Sierra and Is ex¬ 
tended by immense foundations. Its plan, which tradi¬ 
tion says was to reprodnee the gridiron on w'bieh St. 
Lawrence suffered martyrdom, is a gigantic rectangle, 
675 feet by 5^, from which projects the handle, a small 
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rw;tfliigle. One enters on the mountain side, the Patio 
«f the Kings, iYloug the right extendfl the monastery, 
terminating in tlic cloistered Patio of the Evangelists; 
while along the left is the College, temiinating in the 
Palace. But the chief feature is in front of us, the vesti¬ 
bule of the church. 

The latter is built over the mausoleum-erypt, In the 
form of a Greek cross, after the original plan of S. 
Peter’s, Rome. Its Capilla Mayor adjoins tlie small pro¬ 
jecting aunes, which contained the private apartments 
of tlie royal family: the King’s small, cell-like bedroom, 
commanding a view of the High Altar, so that, uTiseen, 
he could participate in the service of the Mass. 

The work was begun by Juan de Bautista aud con¬ 
tinued by Juan do Herrera. But Philip himself perpetu¬ 
ally snpen'ised the design, which reflects his character 
not only in the ambitiousness of its dimensions but also 
in the grim plainness of the facades. Constructed of 
grey granite, ent in large blocks, they are composed of 
five stories, the window's of which are square headed, 
without dressing of any kind, and ranged in rows, with¬ 
out any attempt at grouping, so that the facades present 
a bare and barraek-like appeamuce. Meanwhile an effect 
of grandeur is produced by the immense scale of the whole 
mass, while the sky-line is rendered imx>osLng by the tow¬ 
ers, crowned with lanterns, which flank the facade of 
tlie ohnreh, and by the noble dome and lantern, built en¬ 
tirely of stone, on which rises in sequence a pyramid, a 
hollow ball, and a cross. The interior of the church, de¬ 
signed in the Doric order with flattish vaulting, is again 
of majestic scale and of extreme simplicity, which, how¬ 
ever, is contradicted by the extravagant paintings on the 
ceilings. A feature of the church is the removal of the 
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coro from tlie floor to a gJillcry ao tbal there is less mter- 
ference than usual lu a Spanish ebureh with the im¬ 
pressiveness of space. 

The severely classical style of the Eseorial was a 
reaction from the luxurionsnesa of the plntereaqne and 
the extravagance of the so-cnlled “Orolestiiie StylCf” 
which Berruguete, a pupil of iiichclaugelo, introdneed 
into hia sculptural decorations. The absence of em- 
belliehnient and reliance upon a strict use of the orders 
caused the classic style to be known as Griego-Romatio, 
though, aa a nuitter of fact, it was in nowise Greek, 

Churriguereaiine Style.—By the seventeenth century 
f^pain, denuded of her foreign possessions by Holland 
and England and impoverished w'ith war and corrupt gov¬ 
ernment, bad reached a condition of national exhaust ion. 
Til consequence no new bnildings of importance were 
crcatetl, and such additions as were made to existing ones 
were chiefly in the nature of sculptarnl cmbelhshmeuts, 
which reflected the prevailing taste for the baroque. 
This, toward the end of the century, passed into the glar¬ 
ingly ostentatious and vulgarly meretricious Churrigner- 
esque style, called after its principal perpetrator, the 
sculptor Chnrrignera. 

rLEMIsa *ND HOI^iAUD aUNAlSKAJfCE TYPES 

At the beginning of the suteenth century the Nether- 
hinds, especially the southern provinces now comprised in 
Belgium, entered upon a period of enhanced commercial 
prosperity- Through their textile industries, their over¬ 
land trade with Italy and the East, and their sea traffic 
with Cadiz and Lisbon, which tapped the trade routes to 
India and the New World, they had become the richest 
country in Europe. They were tlie favourite domiidonH 
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of Charles V, who was bom ia Brasaols, and, whiJe he 
allowed Ills “dear Netherlandora” muuicipal self-govern- 
meot, taxed them roundly for the privilege. It was in¬ 
evitable tl>at Xetbcrlaudi^ art shovdd become affected by 
the Ittdiau inffaenco. 

It showed itself first in painting; Mabuse, Floris, Van 
Orley being among those who sought inspiration in Home, 
where Baphuol’s and Michelangelo's fame was supreme. 
One can picture the sensation in Urusseis, in 1515 and 
1516, while the former’s cartoons for the SislLne Chai>ei 
were being eseeuted in tapestry by Flemish weavers. 
Brussels shared the glory of the achievement and lier 
artists and decorators may well have aspired to emulate 
the Italian manner. At any rate, it sliortly began to ap¬ 
pear in the decorative treatment of certain buildings: 
the superb chimney piece in the Council-Chamber of the 
Palais de Justice, in Bruges (1529); the facade of the 
gild-bonse of the Fishmongers in Italines, known as the 
Salm or Salmon House (1534), and the two couris of tlio 
Archhi'shop’s Palace, now the Palais do Justice, in Liege 
(1533). These courts, attributed to Frantjois Borset, are 
surrounded by mnlted arcades, in which occur balus¬ 
ter columns, and capitals carved with grotesque masks 
and faatastic figurines and foliage—features that suggest 
a Spasijsh inflnence* 

Then, about 1565, was built the City HaU of Antwerp, 
which repre^nts the most imposing example of the 
Kenaissance in Belgium. It corresponds to the impor¬ 
tance which the city had now attained as the chief com¬ 
mercial emporium of the Netherlands. For the supremacy 
of Brages w'as past; her liarboars had been allowe<i to fill 
up with silt end in 1505 the Fnggers, merchant princes of 
Augsburg, removed their affairs to Antwerp, whither 
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tliG “factories" of the Hanseatic League soon followed. 
Ity the middle of the century a thousand foreign commer¬ 
cial lirms were represented there; her great fairs at¬ 
tracted merchants from all ports of the w’orld; the 
Scheldt was tilled wdth shipping and over a hundred ves¬ 
sels are said to have passed in and out of her barhour 
daily. She surpassed in wealth and prosperity even 
Venioe and Genoa. 

The design is by the sculptor and architect, Cornelius 
de Vriendt, also known as Cornelius Floris. The princi¬ 
pal facade, over three hundred feet long, consists of fonr 
stories; the first being of nisticated masonry, forming 
an open arcade; the second and third embellished writh 
pilasters and entablatures, framing a regular repetition 
of mullioned windows, while the fourth comprises, as oc¬ 
casionally in Spain, an arcaded loggia, the shadowed ef¬ 
fects of which corresijotid to those of an Italian cornice. 
The roof has a slight curb inward and is studded with 
two tiers of small dormers. The monotony of the facade 
is somewhat relieved by the projection in tlie centre. 
But, though this involves a change in the shape of the win¬ 
dows, there is a new kind of repetition, while above the 
third story the place of a dormer-gable is taken by an 
erection that has no structural significance and is merely 
a piling np of ornamental details to produce a colossal 
embellishment. It is instructive to compare tliis pavilion 
with the PaviUonde PTIorloge of the Louvre, which repre¬ 
sents a logical as well as flexible and original application 
of the Pal Indian style. Compared with it De Vriendt’s 
design exhibits a formality which suggests that it had 
been copied from some work in the Orders of Architec¬ 
ture, w'hile the top part proclaims him a sculptor of 
florid taste, rather than an architect. 
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Tlie best examples, however, of Flemish Renaissance 
are to be found in the gild bouses and domestic buildings. 
Magnificent examples of the former are the Houses of the 
Brewers, Taimers, Archers, and Cordeliers or rope-mak¬ 
ers, in Antwerp, and in Brussels those of the Archers, 
Butchers, Carpenters, and Skippers; the gable-end of the 
last-named representing the stern of a vessel with four 
protruding cannons. 

Mns^ PJantin.—Tlio moat interesting example of do¬ 
mestic architcctnre is tlie Mttaoe Plantin-MoTetns, origi¬ 
nally the Lome, office, and printing house of the great pub¬ 
lisher, Charles Plantin, who obtained from Philip II a 
monopoly in the printing of brevinries and missals for 
the Netherlands and Spain. After his death the business 
was continaed in the family of his son-in-law, Moretna; 
and the building which had been erected in 1549, received 
vnrious additions down to the middle of the seventeenth 
century. Meanwhile the interior presents a complete pic¬ 
ture of Uie combined residence and place of business of 
period, since there are still preserved the wainscots, 
Spamsh wall-Ieather, panelled ceilings, chimney-pieces, 
stamed glass, and other furnishings, as well as the fit¬ 
tings of the various departments of the shop, devoted to 
composing, printing, proof-reading, binding, and display 
of goods. 

Carillona,—An incidental feature of the Flemish Re¬ 
naissance is the Carillon, or set of bells, tuned to the chro¬ 
matic scale and connected with a manual keyboard, so 
that they can be played by hand. The most famous of 
these IS m the Cathedral Tower of Malmea (Mechlin). It 
comprises 45 bells, most of which were cast in the seven¬ 
teenth wntury by the great hetl-founder, Hemong, of 
Amsterdam, They surpass in volume and tone even the 
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famous chimes of the Belfry of Bruges, whleli were set 
up in 1743, 

Tr fujjtx n 

The earliest Reruvissaticc Oity Hall in Ilollaud is that 
of The Hague. Erected in 15<>4, it exhibits the pictur¬ 
esque features of stepped gables and octagonal turrets 
that became characteristic of later examples, such as tiie 
City Hall at Leyden (1597) and the Renaissance addition 
made to that of Haarlem between 1C20 and 1630. WLiile 
the decorative details of the facade are of stone, the walls 
are constructed of red hrick. This material is the dis¬ 
tinctive feature of Holland domestic architecture, and 
the combination of its red, bine, or buff tints, weatlieretl 
by time, with the green of foliage, reflected in the sleepy 
waters of Uie canals, gives a colourful pietnrcEqneness to 
the quaint street fronts that is peculiarly fascinating. 

Weighing Houses. —The best preserved buildings of 
the seventeenth centuiy' are to be found in the South at 
Dordrecht and Delft, and in the Nortli in Leyden, 
Haarlem, Alkmaar , Hooni, Enkhuuen, and, across the 
Zuyder Zee, in Leuwarden, Bolsword. Zwolle, and Kam- 
pen. Of particular interest are the WaaghoiEeilj or 
Weighing Houses for cheese, which are often of impos' 
iug size and richly decorated, 

ihiring the latter part of the seventeenth and the fol¬ 
lowing centary HoUand architecture emulated the styles 
of Louis XIV and XV, though without the refinemeut of 
the French models. 
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KENAISSAN'CE ABCmTEcmBE IIT EJ}rGLAXD AND AMERICAN 
COLONIAL ANCHTTECTUBE 

Tranflition.—The direct effect of the Italian Eentiig- 
fiiince did not reach English architecture until the seveiL 
teenth century, when Inigo Jones introduced the Palin* 
dian style. The so-eallcd "Anglo*ClaBsical" style wliidi 
then ensued had been preceded by a period of transition 
from the Gothic, which is usually divided into “Eliza* 
bethan” and “Jacobean.^’ These represent not so much 
styles as nuinuerisms. Just as, according to Shake* 
speare, the Englishman derived the fashion of his cloGies 
from various foreign sources, ao, at this time, he decked 
ont what was left of the Gothic style with detada bor* 
rowed from Itohau, French, Nether land, and German 
models. 

The debased form of Gothi<^ known as Perpendicular, 
involving the use of the low, foor-centoned areh, emphasis¬ 
ing vertical and horizontal linos, and covering surfaces 
with mechanically Tcpeated geometrical patterns, lin¬ 
gered on into tlie sixteenth century. Rut conditions m 
England were changing. Tlte Wars of tlic Roses (1455- 
1485), waged by the nobles on one another, had com¬ 
pleted the break up of the Feudal System. Castles were 
destroyed and the powerful families exterminated or rep¬ 
resented mainly by minors. Statesmanship passed into 
the hands of an intelloctnal middle class whose power 
was advanced by the growing proaperitv of trade and 
commerce. 
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KENAISSANCE IN ENGLAND 


Italic Influence.—Thia Tvaa nugmontcd, aa the cen¬ 
tury advanced, by Ibe foreign craftsmen Vr-ho sought ref¬ 
uge m England from the religious persecutiona in the 
KctherlatidB and the Huguenot war in France. They In¬ 
troduced not only superior skill of workmanabip, but the 
French, Dutch, and Flemish modes, lleunwhile Henrj- 
VIn, in surrounding himself with a new kind of political 
advisers, bad also welcomed foreign artists to his court. 
Among them were Holbein, a versatile designer in vari¬ 
ous mediums us well as n great portrait pnintcr; Tor- 
Tigiano, who executed Henry VII's Tomb In Westminster 
Abbey (1512) i Giovanni da Majano, who modelled the 
busts of the emperors in the terra-ootta medallions over 
tho entrance-gates of Hampton Court; Benedetto da 
Bovezzano, designer of tJie Tomb of Cardinal Wolsey, 
which baa perlsiicd, and a certain dolin of Padua, who 
is Bup[)oacd to have been the architect of Longleat House 
in Wiltshire. 

Henry's partiality for Itahun artists may well havo 
boon inspired by the example of Francis I, whom he met 
in 1520 on the celebrated “Field of the Cloth of Gold." 
At any rate there are many examples of sculpture, dat¬ 
ing from the first half of the sixteenth century, repre¬ 
sented in tombs, choir-scrcons, and organ-screens, which 
were purely Italian in their decorative design and of 
marked refinement. Terra-cotta enrichments, of sim- 
ilnrly pure Italian craftsmanship, ars to be seen in cer¬ 
tain specimens of domestic architecture, such as Sutton 
Place, near Guildford, Surrey, and the entrance tower of 
Layer Slarney, Esses, both of which were oompieted in 
1525. 

The suppression of the monasteries, 1536-1540, re¬ 
sulted in a revival of architecture, for in many cases the 
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buildings wore bcstovred upon laymen who converted 
them into mansions, while a large part of the Church 
funds was devoted by Henry VHI and Edward VI to the 
erection and endowment of Grammar Schools, 


EUZABETHAN A^D JACOBEAN PEHIODS 

Under Elizabeth England reached a hiiherio nnexain- 
pled prosperity and the period is one of county'house 
hnilding, in which especial attention began to be paid to 
the allied art of landscape gardening. Among the most 
famous are; Bnrghley House and Eirby Hall, Korthamn- 
tonahtee; KnoH and Penshurat, iu Kent; Charlecote, War- 
vnckshire; Long-leat HonBe nnd Longford Wilt- 

WoUaton, Nottinghamshire, and Haddon Hall 
Derbyshire. ’ 

Some of the mansions built during the reign of James 
I, the so-called **Jacobean Period,” are Holland House 
Kensington; Bolsover Castle, Derbyshire; Old Charlecote 
House, Kent; Andley End, Essea; Hatfield, Hertford- 
sto; Ham House, Surrey; BramshiJl, Hampshire; Bick- 
ling Hall, Norfolk; and Aston Hall, Birmingham, which 
was completed in the following reign. 

The bonses mentioned in both these lists are con- 
stnjeted of stone or brick; but timber construction was 
still employed, especially in Cbesbiw, Lancashire, and 

ropa ire. o t})cse periods also belong the following 
Colleges. In Cambridge; The Gate of Honour, Caius'j 
Emmanuel; the courts of Sidney Sussex and St. John's 
tho_ quadrangle. Clare, and Nevill Court, Trinity. In 

Pembroke, Merton Library, 
^ Bodleian 

It IS of little advantage to try to distinguish between 
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the Elizabethan and the Jacobean period. Both tepro- 
sent a progreisaion from the Gotbio in the direction 
chiedy of superior conditions of comfortable living; but 
they retain many of the GotJiic characteristics, while the 
modilications, more or lees Kenaissancc, are in Gic man¬ 
ner of embelliehments, and applied not according to any 
structural principles bot as opportunities of imitation 
wore available. 

Books of Design.—There were hooka on the use of Clas- 
aie Orders. The first to reach England was the work of 
the Italian Serlio, who had become domiciled in France. 
In 1567, John Shute, a painter and architect, who had 
been sent to Italy by the Duke of Northumberland, 
brought out his ‘‘Chief Groundea of Architecture,^' the 
first work of its kind publiBhed in England. ^ ^ 1577 ap¬ 
peared the pattern book of Vredeman de Vries of Ant¬ 
werp, representing Italian details, debased by hlemlsU 
and German ingenuity, which was responsible especially 
for the prevalence of strap-ornameiUf that ia to say, 
geometric designs of flat bands, studded with knobs, as 
if they were metal or leather work, attached to the wall 
by rivets. 

The decorative inspiration, therefore, was pnrer at 
the beginning than in its subsequent development. For 
example, the decorative use of the orders ia better in 
some of the earlier buildings than the later ones. In fact, 
what chiefly distinguishes the Jacobean from the Eliza¬ 
bethan is an increasing grossness of detail, apparent in 
the furniture and fittings, as well as in tho embellishment 
of the exteriors. 

Architect's Function.—These conditions wore fos¬ 
tered by the cireumstances under whici) the building was 
conducted. 'There were architects whose names sur- 
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vive, the cHrllest being .fohn Thorpe, the deRigner of 
Kirby, Bnrghlcy, Longford Castle, niid Holland House. 
But the custom of the time eeoms to Iidtc limited the ar¬ 
chitect’s function to the supplying of a plan and design; 
probably more in tbe nature of a sketch than of actual 
detailed drawings, after winch the building was handed 
over to the sole control of n inasfer-niaaon, who worketl 
ont his details from the pattern book. Katnrnlly, such 
a divorce of eonstmction and design was little likely to 
result in the consistent development of an architeetnTul 
style. 

Plans.—The square plan was retained from Gothic 
times in the case of colleges and in some mansions. But 
usually, to secure more air and light the fourth side was 
dispensed with, the gate-house, which had i>een its cen¬ 
tral feature, becoming a aeparatc building. And the 
tendency was to prolong one side and shorten the wings, 
so as to produce the E plau, or to lengtlicu the wings by 
projecting them on each side of the main facade, thus 
forming a letter H. Or the wings are replaced by outly¬ 
ing pavilions Joined to the main building by corridors. 
Sometimes the plans are irregular, repreaenting the ad¬ 
ditions made to an original Gotliic house. 

Eoofs. —Many Gothic features were preserved. Oriel 
and bay windows were freqnent, and the windows retain 
their mnllions and transoms, and Increase in size, being 
often carried up through several stories. Square or oc¬ 
tagonal towers abound, occasionally battlcmentcd but gen¬ 
erally Bnishing in a parapet or cresting, tlie roof being 
concealed or rising in a low cone or pyramid. Similarly, 
the main roofs vary ; high, flat, and low ones even occur¬ 
ring in the same design. They are covered with lead or 
tiles, and surrounded by balustrades, formed of battle- 
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mcuts, auccessive arcbcs, or pierced ornanient. Gables 
are edged with scroll-work, while domier-gables, as in 
the Netlierlands and Germauy, are stepped or carried up 
with variously curved outlines. The chimneys, single or 
grouped in stacks, continue to bo a prominent feature, 
tlieir decoration, occasionally, as at Kirby and Hatfield, 
involving a nse of orders. 

Use of Orders.—The orders when applied to the facade, 
are treated with little regard to purity of style and &to 
often disfigured with strap ornament. When nsed in in¬ 
terior decoration, the pilasters freqnently diminish in 
width toward the base, or swell out in bulbous curves; 
there being little or no limit to the extravagance of form 
that columns and pilasters alike assume in chimney- 
pieces and furniture. Indeed, during the Jacobean pe¬ 
riod the grotosqueness of ornament notably increased, ac- 
companiod by a corresponding coarseness in the model¬ 
ling. Moreover, this characteristic invaded the gardens, 
where trees and hedges were trimmed or “pleached” into 
the shape of birds, or beasts, or fantastic designs. 

However, although the mansions of the Eliaabetban 
and .facobean periods will not stand scrntlny on the score 
of architectural proi>riety, they have besides their plo- 
turesqueness a quality that is aptly characterised in 
Cowper’s phrase, “the stately homes of England.” 
They possess dignity and, above all, are homelike. They 
bear the stamp, not of the professional architect, but of 
the variegated fetnily life that they have fostered for suc¬ 
cessive genemtlons, 

Interiors.—And this is equally true of the interiors. 
Comfort is not sacrificed to stateliness. The chief apart¬ 
ments may attain grand proportions, but they do not 
give the impression of being reserved for merely eere- 
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monial purpogesj they are oenlree of domestic life. The 
Gothic feature of the Great Hall was preserved; and, La 
the early examples, while the family aud the retainers 
still took their meals together, a dais occupied oae end, 
the opposite end being separated from the buttery or 
larder, and tlie kitchen by a riehly decorated wooden 
screen, above which was the minstrel gallery. The cou- 
splcuons feature of the hall was the fireplace, with a 
chimneypleee on which the most elaborate decoration was 
lavished, the rest of the walls being panelled in wood to 
a height of eight or ten feet, leaving a space above for 
trophies of the chose or family portraits. This of 
hall is still retaiaed iu all the dining halls of the Oxford 
and C'ambridge colleges. 

Adjoining the h aU W'as a solar for the intimate life of 
the family. Gradually, as the taste for privacy in¬ 
creased, a separate room was nsed for dining and other 
living-rooms were added until the hall came to be more 
and more an entrance hall, and tlie main living apart¬ 
ments were disposed ns in Italian and French custom, 
on the Bccoad door. This caused the staircase to be 
treated as u prominent feature, which, as it were, pro¬ 
longed the spaciousness of the hall. Occasionally of 
marble or stone, it was usually constructed of oak with 
massive new'el-posts and balustrade, richly decorated. 

In the earlier exaiuplea, and even in some later ones, 
as Inigo Jones’s design of Ghevening House, the apart¬ 
ments are arranged on the “thoroughfare” system, open¬ 
ing into one another eu suite. But the inconvenience of 
this in the entertaining of guests led to the adoption of a 
corridor along one side. By degrees this was widened 
and developed into what is the most distinctive feature 
of these old English houses — the Long Gallery. Lit with 
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tail windows, often with deep boys that form nttractiTe 
alcoves, it served as a pleasant sitting-room and equally 
as a place for eierciae in wet weather, while its inner w*all 
provided space for pictures. In fact, this room seems 
to have been the origin of the term "picture gallery" 

Specinl care was bestowed u]>ou the ceilings. Occa¬ 
sionally the beams were exposed, but the usual practice 
by this time was to sheathe them with lath and plaster, 
the surface of which was decorated with stucco relief in 
geometrical designs. At times the flat of the ceiling "was 
connected with the walls by a concave member, called 
a cove. Often, when the wainscot was not carried up 
to the level of this, the upper part or dado also was dec¬ 
orated wnth stucco relief. 

It is characteristic of the use of the pattern books that 
the motives of decoration employed in the exterior and 
interior embellishment are used also in the furniture of 
the period, which on the whole Is distinguished by its 
nmssivcDCSs, exuberance of ornament, nnd tlic mechan¬ 
ical method of the workmanship. For much of the orna¬ 
ment is either cut out of the flat wood with a jig-saw or 
can'ed upon forma that have been turned upon a lathe. 

anolo-italun peuiod 

AVitb the accession of Charles I commenced an era of 
more refined and cultivated taste. The King, as a young 
man, escorted by the pleasure-loving Duke of Bucking¬ 
ham, had visited the Court of Spain in search of a wife, 
and had seen the wonderful array of Titians and Ru¬ 
benses in the Royal Gallery. Later he had married Hen¬ 
rietta Maria, daughter of Henri IV, who, under the in¬ 
spiration of bis wife, Marie de’ Medici, was introducing 
the classical style into Preuch architecture. 
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Inigo Jonos.—Cliarles himself bad plunned to erect a 
palace at Wbitehall that sbould surpass the Louvre iu 
grandeur and found in Inigo Jones (1573-1652) an archi¬ 
tect fully <|ualified for the ambitious enterprise. He had 
made a proLouged study of the Renaissance style in Italy, 
spendiug much of the time in V'icenaa, where he bad be^ 
come an ardent admirer of Palladio’s work. 

Whitehall Palace.—His plan of Whitehall Palace pro¬ 
vided for an imiuonse recljinglc, 1152 by 720 feet, sur¬ 
rounded by facades, three stories high. The interior 
court was to Iw divided into three parts by two wings 
of two stories, which were to be united to the main side- 
facades by transverse wings, so that the plan would have 
embraced a large court and six smaller courts, one being 
circular in plan. However, a scheme of sneU magnifi¬ 
cence was entirely beyond the King’s means and the only 
part erected was a smaD portion of one ef the interior 
'n’liigs—the Baiu^ueting House, which now abuts on tlie 
street that retains the name, Whitolmll. 

Tlie facade that it presents to the latter is in tiie 
Palndian stylo and of extreme pnrity. Constructed 
throughout of fine, rusticated masonry, it consists, above 
the basement, of two stories, decorated, respectively, with 
the Ionic and the Corinthian orders, while a well-propor¬ 
tioned comice, surmonuted by a balustrade, defines the 
sky-line. An admirable feature, apparently originatc<l 
by Inigo Joses, for it is not found in Italy, is the slight 
prominence given to the central three window bays by 
substitating columns for pilasters and breakiDg the en¬ 
tablature and eorsice round them. The interior contains 
a handsome vaulted hall, divided into three aisles. 

Another design by Jones, which recalls Palladio*s Vi¬ 
cenza gates is the Water Gate, now in the Embankment 
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Gardetis, which fovtncrly was the water entrance from 
the river lo old York Ilonsc, which has been destroyed. 
He also built S. Paul, Covent Garden (1638), a severe 
but imposing design that suffers from its proximity to 
the market, tlie arcades of which are also his. Hia de- 
si gn for the river facade for Greenwich Hospital) in 
which the two lower stories are included in one colossal 
Corinthian order, was executed hy bis pupil, John 'Webb. 
Among the examples of Jones’s domestic buildings are 
Raynham HaU, Norfolk; Wilton House, Wiltshire; Chev- 
ening House, Kent; Stoke Park, Northamptonshire, and 
ColeshiU, Berkshire. 

But the erection of country bouses and indeed all archi¬ 
tectural activity were seriously interrupted by the Civil 
'War luid the conacqueut unsettled conditiona. 

Wren.—More fortunate in opportunity was Sir Chris¬ 
topher Wren (1632-1723), upon whom it devolved to re¬ 
pair some of the damage wrought by the Great Fire of 
London, in 16G6, He was never in Italy and bis foreign 
experience was limited to sk months in Paris, where 
Bernini's design for the Louvre, fortnnately never exe¬ 
cuted, was being commenced. ConscciuenGy be did not 
possess the technical etiuipment of Inigo Jones and was 
not always snoccssful in the decorative gheathing which 
he applied to the construction. It W’as on the construc¬ 
tive side that bia geuius lay and in this he W’as assisted 
by bis previous career as a mathematician and professor 
of astronomy at Gresham College and the University of 
Oxford. 

Wren’s earliest architectural works, executed before 
he went to Paris, were the Library of Pembroke College, 
Cambridge and the Sheldonian Theatre, Oxford. His 
scientific knowledge was demonstrated in the ceiling of 
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the latter, baa a span of 68 feet. After tbe firo 

of Loudon he planned to lay out the devaatiited part of 
the city on new anil broader lines; but the reconstruction 
was defeated, as city repliiiiiiiug La liable to be in our own 
day, by tbe opposition of property oivners. Meanwhile 
n plan he bad previoaaly made for the enlargement of 
S. Paul’s was now superseded by the necessity of erect¬ 
ing an entirely new building. 

S. Paul's.—The plan of S. Paul's la a cross with short 
arms; both the choir and nave, comprising three hays, 
flanked, like the transepts, with aisles. The choir termi¬ 
nates in a small apse; the transepts in semi-cirenlar por¬ 
ticoes and the west end in a vestibule with lateral chapels. 

The internal piers are embellished with Corinthian 
pilasters, supporting an entablature and attic, the latter 
containing clerestory windows, which, however, though 
giving light to the interior, are not visible from outside. 
The ceilings, throughout, are composed of repetitions of 
flat, saucer-like domes. 

But the dominant feature of the interior is the octagon 
at the crossing, which comprises the width not only of the 
nave and choir but also of the aisles. It permits four 
great arches, opening into the nave, choir, and transepts, 
and four smaller and lower arches, connecting with the 
ambnlatory, which is formed by tbe aisles. This ar¬ 
rangement is somewhat similar to the octagon of Ely 
Cathedral snd may be compared with the plan of the 
dome of the luvalides. 

Surmounting the eight peudeutives of St, Paul’s is a 
circular gallery, knowm as the “^liispcruig Gallery," 
above which rises a circular peristyle. Tbe latter’s en¬ 
tablature supports the interior dome, which mounts to a 
height of 281 feet from the floor. 
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In recent years tlie barrenncHB of tlie interior has been 
consklerabiy relieved by glass mosaic decoralionB, de¬ 
signed by Sir William Richmond. 

The Fa^^des comprise two stories; the lower embel- 
lislied with the Corinthian order, the upper with the 
Composite; the line of division being at the height of the 
aisles. Thus, on the north and south sides of the buLld- 
iDg, the upper part of the facade is only a screen, carried 
up for the purpose of composing with the mass of the 
dome. The dying buttresses of the latter are concealed 
behind it, whil© light penetrates through it to the clere- 
story windows. Admirable features of the lower story 
of the side facades are the scmi-circnlar porticoes, of 
beautiful design, which project from the ends of the tran¬ 
septs. Escellcutly proportioned, if somewhat bald, is 
the west facade, which is a double storied portico of 
coupled columns, supporting u pediment. This is flanked 
by two towers, whidi rise above the sky-line in diminish- 
ing stories, terminating in hell-shaped cupolas. Not only 
are they fine compositions in themselves, hut they are 
also designed iu ^e relation to the dominating feature 
of the dome. 

The Dome.—The latter, in mass and outline and in the 
relation achieved between its several parts, can lay claim 
to being the most majestic dome of the Renaissance. 
Among the elements that enter into its impressivenesa is 
the emphasis given to the lowest course of masonry, 
which well suggests the union of the nave, choir, and 
transepts and forms a substantial stylobate to the peri¬ 
style. The latter, again, is exceptionally fine in propor¬ 
tion, In appearance, relatively higher than that of S, 
Peter's and rotated with more freedom to the mass above, 
it is formed of coupled columns attached to radiating but- 
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tresa walls j every fourth apace lietween the columns 
being filled with solid mtiaoury, which is relieved in tlie 
way of light and ahiidow by a decorated niche. The ef¬ 
fect is at once strong, stately, and of airy lightness. 
Very fine also, in its peculiar accent of effectiveness is 
the proportion of the upper drum to the aupcrincumhent 
mass of the dome, whose curve is lifted to a culminating 
springiness by the height and freedom and sensitive pro¬ 
portions of the lantern. 

No less remarkable is the scientific knowledge expended 
in the constmetion of this externally superb masterpiece. 
It is composed, like the domes of the Invalides and the 
Pantheon in Paris, of three shells, although the arrange¬ 
ment is different. For the interm dilate slieli consists of 
a cone of brickivork, 18 inches thick. It springs from 
behind the upper drum, and on it bears the stone lan¬ 
tern, ball, and cross; the last being 365 feet above the 
ground level. It also helps to bear tlie weight of the 
timber supports of the enter shell, which is constmeted 
entirely of wood, sheathed with lead. The inner dome, 
resting on the peristyle, is of brickwork, and of the same 
thickness as the cone. 

Wren’s Chorches.—Between the years 1670 and 1711 
were erected some fifty-three London clmrchos, in which 
Wren displa^'ed remarkable versatility in adapting Re¬ 
naissance design, not only to tlie different conditions 
which the crowded site involved but also to the require¬ 
ments of Protestant worship, which laid so mnch stress 
on preaching and needed chiefly an auditorium. A fa- 
mons example is that of S. Stephen's Walbrook, in which 
sixteen colmuns support a coffered ceiling, intermpted 
by a pendentive dome. This is the predominating fea¬ 
ture, for its diameter is 43 feet in a total width of 60 feet. 
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Wren’s churches, however, one better and more char¬ 
acteristically kiiowu by the variety of steeples, which 
tnay be cousitJered an invention of his own. From & 
square tower, which is treated as the main feature of the 
front facade, they pass into circular or octagonal stories, 
diminishing in diameter, clothed with Renaissance de¬ 
tails, and terminating in a slender spire. Their beauty 
consists in the variety and proportions given to the sev¬ 
eral parts, achieving an ensemble of ]>eculiar elegance. 
Occasionally they suggest a certain njecbanicaliiess of 
repetition; hence the example which ia conaidered the 
best is that of S. Mary le-Bow. For here the repetition 
of the orders ia interrupted by a story composed of in¬ 
verted consoles, the efiect of which is to vary not only 
the character of tbe crabelUshment, hut also, by intro¬ 
ducing the contrast of a curve, the regularity of succes¬ 
sive steps. Wren’s inexhaustible activity is represented 
also, among many other examples, by the Monument at 
London Bridge; The Fountain Court and Carden Fa^e 
of Hampton Court; Chelsea Hospital; Marlborough 
House, Pall Mall; and Temple Bar. The last, forming 
the entrance gate to the City of London proper, has 
been removed from its old site at the foot of Fleet Street, 
and set up in Theobald’s Park, Northamptonshire. 

He lies buried beneath the choir of bis masterpiece, a 
tablet bidding you, “Si monumentum requiris, circum- 
spice.” 

Hawksmoor, Gibbs. —The most notable of Wren's pu¬ 
pils were Nicholas Hawksmoor (1666-1763) and James 
Gibbs (1683-1754), Tbe latter pnblislied a book of his 
own designs, which, as we shall see, exercised a consider- 
jiblo influence on the beginnings of areliiteeture in the 
American Colonies. 
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£]{3MTEENTg CENTlTfiV STVLBS 
ANCTLO-CU^ICAI^ QUEEN ANNE. UEOSGIAN 

This iwriod compriecs ttio reigns of Anne {1702-14) 
and of the three Georges {1714-1820). In the case of 
large mansions it represents a continuation of Gie 
^‘Anglo-PaUadian" style, with an mcreaaed importance 
given to the use of columns, especially in porticoes. 
Hence It is sometimes called the "Anglo-ClasBical,’* or 
more specifically, the ‘‘Portico Styl*-'* 

In less pretentious houses the tendency was to avoid 
columns and ornamental details and to rely upon the 
sterling character of plain briclt work. The ao-called 
Flemish bond was introduced, a method of binding a wall 
into solidity by laying the bricks in courses of alternate 
stretchers and headers —^bricks, that is to say, laid, respec¬ 
tively lengthwise with and at right angles to the outer 
surface of the walls. It differed from the f njrltflt bond, 
in which strctchera and headers were laid in alternate 
oonrses, A single projecting string course might mark 
the division of the stories, while several, projecting one 
over the other, would form a cornice under the eaves of the 
tiled roof. Or this arrangement might be replaced by a 
wooden cornice. Windows, owing to the tax upon them, 
were reduced in number and often increased in sise, 
especially in the direction of height. CoiTespondingLy, 
doors were heightened until they had an effect of narrow¬ 
ness. In all these particulars, as also in the Introduction 
of pediment-shaped gables and wooden cornices nndcr the 
eaves of the tiled roofs, there was a disposition to follow 
the seventeenth century type of Dutch and Flemish domes¬ 
tic architecture. This so-called “Queen Anne” style— 
thoDgh it is more a manner than a stvle—involved a cer- 
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tain primneas of elTect, (|uite in keeping with the some- 
ivhnt pedantic attitude of the time, but is characterised by 
simple refinement and suggestion of comfortable domes¬ 
ticity. 

By the time of George III—17fi0 and onward—certain . 
modifications were introdneetl into the Anglo-Classical 
stylo, which are sometimes characterised by tbe distinc¬ 
tion, “Georgian.”' 

Anglo-CImiflieal.—The Anglo-Classical is frankly a 
stylo of ostentation and magnificent pretension. So far 
as one man could be responsible for what was in effect 
an depression of the temper of an age that was amassing 
great wealth in the Indian and Chinese trade, the man 
was Sir .Tolin Vanbmgh, But it is significant tliat be 
first became famous as a writer of witty and spicy come¬ 
dies. Then he “turned his attention to” architecture 
and wrote to bis friend Tonson, the publisher, for a 
“Palladio.” With tbe aid of this he qualified hiinaelf as 
an architectural designer and having already gained the 
favour of society by his talents as a wit was readily ac¬ 
cepted as an architect, enjoying particularly the patron¬ 
age of Queen Anne, who sent him abroad on a special 
mission. Hia first important mansion was Castle 
Howard <1714), followed a year later by Blenheim Pal¬ 
ace. 

In both of these he achieved what may be described 
as a scenic impressiveness on a prodigious scale, but 
without much reference to architectural logic or to in¬ 
ternal convenience. Tlie two plans have a general simi¬ 
larity, consisting of a main block with an extensive gar¬ 
den front, connected at the rear by two corridors with 
the kitchen block and the stable block. These flank a 
great court, which at Blenheim is closed by a screen wall 
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and gateway in the manner nf a French chateau. Tlio 
kitchen at Blenheim was some 4tX) feet distant from the 
dining room! W'indowa in both designs were disposed 
for exterior effect and not for proper lighting of tlie in¬ 
terior, In numberless particnlars internal convenience 
waa sacriliced to palatial planning and display. As Vol¬ 
taire said, if the rooma had been as wide as the walls 
were thick the palace would hare been passably conven¬ 
ient. Amongst the new features, introduced by Van¬ 
brugh, was the converting of the ground story into a kind 
of mimic cellar, with inconveniently small staircases to 
the door above, the main approach to which was on the 
ontside of the building, by a grand flight of steps lead¬ 
ing up to a snperb portico. 

Notwithstanding the magnificence of scale, tliesc de¬ 
signs have a chill formality that makes their dignity 
rather dull. 

Meanwhile they set a fashion exactly suited to the taste 
of the time, which in literature also was disposed to sub¬ 
stitute dilettantism for cnlture, and, in its infatuation 
for what it called “style,” to attach more importance to 
form than to subject-matter. It was the ago of the ama¬ 
teur. Lord Burlington,. for example, n patron of art, 
designed a villa at Chiswick in a free translation of the 
Villa Capra, Vicenza by Palladio. Also, in conjunction 
with bis protege, Kent, be erected the Horae Guards and 
Devonshire House in London and Holkham Hall, Nor¬ 
folk; the last-named pre.senting a central block connected 
by eorridors with four outlying pavilions. One of the 
shibboleths of this time that passed for a principle was 
that to a style of this grandonr only one form of roof was 
appropriate—a dome. Interior proprieties were sacri¬ 
ficed to the seenring of a dome, and where the exigencies 
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of building uMcaailatett n flat or poiutcd roof it was hid- 
den behind an attic or balustrade. 

Pope's Satire.—The fatuities, boweVGr, of this craze 
for the monumental did not escape contemporary satire. 
A\''ben Lord Burlington published the designs of Inigo 
Jones and Palladio's drawings of tliG **Antiquities of 
Rome,*' Popo referred to them in one of his epistles— 

'‘You show us, Rome was glorioos, not profuse, 

And pompous buildingB once were tliinffB of use. 

Yet shall, my Lard, your juirt, your noble rules, 

Pill half the laud with imitating fools; 

Who rantloin drawings from your sheets may tate 
And of one beauty many blunders make; 

Load flomfi vain church with old theatric state, 

Turn area of triumph to a garden gale: 

'tis verj' fine. 

But where d’ye sleep or where d’ye dinaf 
1 find by all you have been telling 
That 'tia a house, but not a dwelliiig.'’ 

Ch&mbers.—It was a reaction from this mania for mag- 
nifieence that eneonraged, in the case of more modest 
houses, the so-called "Queen Anno" style, and later, in 
large and small alike, the "Georgian." The change to 
Ihc latter, moreover, was assisted by the influence of Sir 
AMUiain Chambers, who acquired a real knowledge of 
architecture through long study in Italy and in 1759 
published bis “Treatise on Civil Architecture." His 
most important work is the river front of Somerset 
House. He, too, however, was responsible for n craze. 
In early Rfe he had visited China, where he made sketches 
of architecture, furniture, and costumes, which formed 
the basis of Iiis "Designs for Chinese Architecture, Etc." 
published in 1757. It led to an infatuation for the so- 
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caltod “Cljjne8C *Sty)c*' whicli eiu'vivea dirC'Ctly in tlic 
Pagoda at Kew Gardens mid iiidirecHy in the Chinese 
motivoB tliat ('liippendule (d, 1779) iutrtHluced with ko 
mudi taste into his furuUure designs. 

Adam. —Meanwhile, the Georgian revival was due even 
more to tlie genius of the Scotsman Robert Adam (172S- 
1792). Realising that the existing knowledge of Roman 
architecture had been dorivod from pnblic buildings, ho 
visited the only example known then of domestic archi¬ 
tecture, the ruins of Diocletian’s Palace at Spalatc in 
Dalmatia. ETerc in co-operation with the French archi¬ 
tect, C. L, Cterissean, and tw^o experienced draughtsmen, 
he made the measurements and drawings out of whicli 
lie projected a restoration of the hniUling in a fine work 
entitled “The Ruins of the Palace of Diocletian” (1764). 
To him belongs the credit of inangurating the modem 
idea, not yet siifliciently lived up lo, of using the monu¬ 
mental style for a munber of separate buildings, grouped 
in one design. His first aebievement was on the banks 
of the Thames just east of Bnckingham Street, where the 
steep descent necessitated a system of vaulted founda¬ 
tions that are said to be a remarkable e.vample of en¬ 
gineering skiD. On this Adam erected the dignified de¬ 
sign, which, since his brother James co-operated with 
him, was called after the Greek word odelphoi, brothers, 
Adelphi Terraoe. Otlior instances of his group designs 
are parts of Pitsroy Sgnare, the older portion of Fins- 
bury Circus and Portland Place, Among his country 
houses is Keddleston HaD, Derbyshire. Here he dung 
to the sprawling plan, in which the offices arc widely 
parted from the main block; bat, in the facades, employed 
large windows, finely gronped, and permitted the slop¬ 
ing roofs to be a strong feature of the design. 
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It wiis Adiun’s idea that tiie artJiUect sliuuld. bo re- 
fSl>onaible alao for Iho interior dccorotious and furuitaro, 
thus muking each room and its farmshings a nniiied de¬ 
sign. Indeed, that every thing outside as well aa inside 
the house, Eummer-bouses, terracea and Bo-forth, should 
unite in a aiitgle eiiaemblc. In tbe style of furniture that 
bas been associated with hi a name be showed a rare tasto 
in blending classical molives with elements of hia own 
fancy; exhibiting u particular skill in the grateful use 
of curvilinear forms, In which he bad a partiality for 
ovals, and in modelling details that, white very delicate, 
were neither weak nor petty. As tlie result of bia iiiflu- 
once the Georgian interior presented an appropriately 
dainty setting to the costumes and manners of society, 
which had abandoned the stilT ostentation of the earlier 
Georgian period for the graceful elegance of the later 
mode. 

AMEBIC^ COLOyiAL ARCHmSCTUBE 

Naturally it was from the Mother-Country that the 
American Colonies derived the models of their earliest 
architecture. The date at which increased popnlution 
and prosperity encouraged buildings of a more perma¬ 
nent character, distinguished by their appearance as well 
as by their immediate utility, is placed at about 172u. 
From tins time the rigour of life in New England, and 
particularly in Mnssachusetts, began to be considenibly 
abated. Tlie theocratic form of government, in wliicb 
the clergy were the arbiters of moral and social conven¬ 
tions, had given way to the active participation of lay¬ 
men in public affairs. The mnnners ae well as the cos¬ 
tumes of society became elegant and the pleasures of life 
were no longer frowned upon, The change which thus 
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over socIaI life ia reflected in the contrast presented 
by Copley’a portraits and tliose of bis predecessor, 
Smibert 

A corresponding' advance in tbe amenities of life waa 
represented also in New York and rbikdelpbia; while, 
as to the Southern Statea, which had been colonised by 
Royaliats rather than by Puritan a, the tradition of ele¬ 
gant life had always been maintained and the change at 
this period was only in the increased opporlnnity of real¬ 
ising it. 

E nglish Influences, Modified.— ^The edifices which 
began to be erected comprise charchea and meeting¬ 
houses, mansions, and a few public halls; the lust being 
of historical rather than architectural ioterest The 
places of worahip represent an adaptation of the Wren- 
Gibbs tj'pe, while the domestic designs arc based ou 
Qneen Anne and Georgian styles. In a few cases the 
prototype was fairly reproduced ; notable examples being 
Christ Church, Philadelphia (1727-^); Old South 
Church, Boston, now used as a mnsenm (1730-82), and 
S. Paul's, New York (176G}. The last named is one of 
the few instances of stone building at this period; the 
nsDol material being either brick imported from Eng¬ 
land or, far more usually, wood. This affected the use 
which was made of the drawings of Gibbs, Adam, and 
others, from which the Colonial chuich-builders derived 
their designs. Brick did not permit of carved enrich¬ 
ment. !MonIdings were, in consequence, of extreme 
simplicity and such embellishments as columns, pedi¬ 
ments, and cornices were constmeted of wood. The char¬ 
acter of the design was still further modified in the New 
England States, since wood was used also for the main 
structure. 
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Colonial Style Developed.—Tbua tlicre was developed 
a skill of design m the use of wood alone and of wood 
in combination with, brick that is distinguishable as a 
distinct style, to which the term “Colonial” has been ap¬ 
plied. It is a style in no sense monumental, even when 
it intiudoB spires, eolumns and porticoes. On the con¬ 
trary, it is characterised by simplicity and reserve but 
is saved from insignidcance by tbo quiet dignity of the 
whole and the refinement of the details. The wooden 
spires of the innumerable meeting-houses distributed 
over New England, many of which were designed by the 
almost forgotten worth!eB, Aecher Benjamin and Ithiel 
Town, present a type of their ow*n, distinguished by ex¬ 
treme sensitiveness of outline and aspiring grace and 
airiness. These arc veritable creations, growing logi¬ 
cally out of the wood construction. And even in the 
porticoes, although their columns are stmeturally shams, 
being mere shells enclosing a post, the feeling of wood¬ 
work is so frankly retained, that in association with the 
wooden walls they seem quite reasonable. 

A corresponding unity of effect is achieved in the best 
examples of wooden domestic buildings, such as the 
Craigie House, Longfellow’s home in Cambridge; the 
Sherbum House, Portsmouth, und innumerable other ex¬ 
amples throughout New England, They are character¬ 
ised by the choice proportions and distribution of the 
windows, by the pilasters running up th rough two 
stories, to a well-designed comice, broken in the centre 
by a pediment that serves as a porch. The roofs vary. 
Some are fiat; some slope up from front and rear, with 
a gable at each end. In other cases, the continuous 
slope is broken by a gambrel into two slopes, forming 
an obtuse angle, as in the Mansard roof. While again, 
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tbe roof may be hipped, sloping up, that is to say, from all 
four sides, the four phmea meeting in hips or ridges. 

While similar styles of roofs and windows reappear In 
the Southern Colonial type of bouse ilie latter is dis- 
tiugnished by the addition of a verandah. It may take 
the form of a pedimented portico, composed of colossal 
columns, carried up to the comice, or of a colonnade ex¬ 
tending along the entire front and frequently consisting 
of two stories f the floor beams of the upper one being let 
into the colnmns—a derice that violates structural pro¬ 
priety but may he overlooked in the comfortable dignity 
of the whole design. The latter in some cases covers an 
extended, symmetrical plan, as, for example, in Wash¬ 
ington's home, Mount Vernon, where the main block is 
connected by curving colonnades with the kitchen "wing 
on one side and offices on the other, while the slave-qnar- 
ters were in detached bnildings, separated by formal gar¬ 
dens from the mansion. The comparative smallness of 
the latter emphasises the saggestion of the patriarchal 
character of the best of the old Southern life before the 
Civil War, while the quiet dignity of the exterior is re¬ 
peated in the spirit of refined and gentle breeding that 
pervades the interior. 

Both in. Southern and North era Colonial houses the 
wainscots, door- and window-trims, the mantelpieces, 
cornices, and balustraded staircases exhibit a choioeness 
of design, derived from tlio models of Adam and Sher¬ 
aton. 
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CH.VPTEE 1 

CUlSSICAL Ai’D GOIfilO BEVIVALB 

In the latter half of the eighteenth century commeneod a 
ClaBHicnl Kevival, which in the various countries that it 
afTectcd lasted far on into the nineteeijtlu In some dir^- 
tions it represented a reaction from the debased Heuais- 
aance styles of the baroque and rococo; in all it was 
largely promoted by a more accurate study of antiquities 
and hy the* discovery of the distinction between Greek 
rtnf] Roman art. Its effect upon architecture was but 
one phase of its influence, which penetrated more or less 
the thought of the world and found e^reesion in litera¬ 
ture. This revival belongs rather to a history of nrehi-^ 
teoture than to a study of fundamentals, sneh as^ this 
book has attempted. Accordingly we must bo satisfied 
here with a brief sketch of the anbjects. To continue the 
thread of the prerions chapter let us start with the ap¬ 
pearance of the classical revival in Great Britain, 

ClASSICAXi EEVIVAl# PT GfieAT BRITAIN' 

English Exploration.—The “Bevival of Learning'’ had 
been followed in England by a continnous fondness for 
Greek and Homan literature. Milton, as late as 1654, 
was writing his political tracts in Latin; and, al¬ 
though such use of the langnage was abandoned, a fa¬ 
miliarity with Latin and at least some acquaintance with 
Greek continued tlirongh the rest of this century and the 
following one to be the ordinary mark of an educated 
gentleman. In 1647 Dryden popularised the .Jloeid of 
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Virgil by translating it, and Iti 172(> Pope produced ins 
translation of Homer’s Diad. For the promotioa of arts 
and letters tlie Dilettanti Society was founded in 1734; 
and some twenty years later finunced the arcliffiological 
GxploFution of Stuart and Bevett in Greece. Their work, 
“Antiquities of Athens,*’ was published in 1762. One 
of the results of the interest it ereated was the aeiiuisl- 
tion through Lord Elgin of the bulk of the sculpture of 
the Parthenon and a caryatid and column from the 
Erechtheion winch were purchased by the Goveminetit 
(1801-1803), These in turn prompted the researches of 
the architect, H. W’’. Inwood, who published in 1831 his 
study of the “Erechtheion*” 

Winckelmann's Critical Studies,—Meanwhile in Ger¬ 
many Winckelmann had given to the world in 1763, prac¬ 
tically at the same time as the appearance of the work of 
Stuart and Revett, his famous “History of Art.” The 
product of thirteen years of study of the antique sculp¬ 
tures in Rome, by one who was a profound classical 
scholar as well as a man of remarkable independence 
and extraordinary critical faculty, this work, for the first 
time, made exact distinction between Greek and Roman 
examples, established a basis of sound criticism, and 
analysed the characteristic quality of Greek art This 
Winckelmann found to consist in a relation between the 
whole and the parts, so completely harmonious and so 
balanced and controlled by refined feeling that, if one 
quality can be selected as typical of Greek work, it is 
repose. 

The influence of Winckelmann’s work and that of Stu¬ 
art and Revett was reciprocal in the two countries. But 
that the functions of Greek sculpture and Greek archi¬ 
tecture were also reciprocal escaped observation. Even 
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more than the combination of arcbltocturo and sculpture 
in a Gothic cathedral, becanBe more deliberately, as a 
result of reasoned logic a a well as of feeling, Greek sculp* 
ture and ardiitecture were constituent parts of one de¬ 
sign. To divorce the architecture from its sculptural 
enricbmenta, Is to reduce the temperature of feeling in 
a building, to make it cold and too severe in its refine¬ 
ment iloreovcr, the exterior design of a Greek build¬ 
ing was so calculated to its plan, wlilch whs nsaally tlmt 
of a temple, that to attempt to adapt it to the different 
needs of modern planning is not only a violation of its 
logic but also an attenuation—a stretching out to thin- 
negg—of its expressiveness. 

Adaptation Liiuited.—In fact, a Greek fagade cannot 
be an integral part of a modern building. Instead of 
growing out of the interior conditiona it is merely a 
screen, as arbitrary In its separation from what is be¬ 
lli nd it, aa was the old painted act-drop of a tbeatro. Tlic 
realisation of this has influenced architecta to emulate or 
imitate, as the case may he, the Roman rather than the 
Greek style. And, so far as Roman architecture was an 
adaptation of Greek particolars to the new problems of 
the basilica, palace, public hath, triumphal arch, amplu- 
theatro and so forth, the model may be judiciously fol¬ 
lowed. But, when the architect essays to adapt the co¬ 
lossal ordei^ of a Roman temple to the front of a bonk, 
library, museum, or railroad station he may display a 
feeling for impressiveness that gives little proof of 
intelligent comprehension of design. IIo commits the 
same error that he is fond of charging to the In^’man, 
who, he says, thinks of the design of a building only as 
an exterior effect and not also in relation to the plan and 
internal stmeture. For, to take bnt one point, that of 
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tlic lighting. Windows are an essential of a modem 
building, while in a Roman temple they played only a 
subordinate part; so that the peiiimeiited, colunmed 
porch at the entrance and the colonnades at the sidea 
were not employed at any sacrifice to Uie internal re* 
(]uirenients+ 

Greek Model.—The window problem did not enter into 
the earliest example of the Classical Revival in Eng¬ 
land—the Greek design of the Bank of England (1788) 
by Sir John Sonne. For, as the building waa for the 
safe-keeping of gold and securities, the walls behind the 
colonnades and porch could appropriately be solid. Yet, 
even so, the character of tlie principal facade is not car¬ 
ried round to the side of the building and the design of 
the facade is merely a frontispiece. Still more bo is the 
Greek foHjade of the British Museum, erected (1823.47) 
by Soane’s pupil, Sir Robert Smirke (1780-1867), which 
not only has no co-ordination with the interior arrange¬ 
ment, hut also obstructs the needed light. 

George Basevi, another pupil of Soane’s, contrived a 
more appropriate nae of the Greek style in the Fitewil- 
liaru Museum, Cambridge, because he was able to avoid 
the incongruity of windows. H. W, In wood (1794- 
1843) applied the results of Ms study of the Ercchtheion 
to the design of S. Pancras Church; whUe among the ex¬ 
amples of William Wilkins (1778-1839) are the Uni¬ 
versity of Loudon and the National Galleiy. The de¬ 
sign of the latter, which is very inferior to that of the 
University, was nnhappily fettered with condition8- 
Most fortunate of all the buildings of this Classical re¬ 
vival in England is St. George’s Hall, Ltverpool, by H. 
L. Elmes (1815-1847). It is lifted well above the level 
on a stylobBte-tcrrace and the design presents a stately 
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treatment of Greek porticoea and colonnades; but the 
Greek is abandoned on tbe tbresholdj the interior being 
an adaptation of tbe Roman tlicnme. 

Tbe ineongmlty of tbe Greek stylo with modem re- 
C|alrcmcnts led to a reaction in favour of astylar or col- 
unudess buildings; a return, in fact, to Renaissance de¬ 
sign, wliich was started by Sir Cbarles Barry, whom we 
eball meet again in the Gothic Eovivab 

CLASSICAL FESIOD 

In Germany tbe classical revival in architectnre 
was intimately related to the thougb't-movemont of 
the time, especially as it ojqiressed itself in literature, 
Ve have already noted the almost simnltaneona pub¬ 
lication of Stuart and Rovett's “ Antiquities of Athens*’ 
and 'VVinckelmann’s “History of Art,” and tbe wel- 
como which the former reeelvcd in Germany. It was 
stiiunlated by the appearance in 1765 of Lessing’s 
“L/iokoon,” a critical treatise on painting, seulptare, 
and poetry. lie based it upon tbe Classic Canons; 
by which be meant not the canons of French psendo- 
classicalism, 'which had hitherto stood for classic in Ger¬ 
many, bnt the Greek canons of art and literature as laid 
dowTi by Aristotle. Indeed, he affirmed that Shake¬ 
speare, despite the irregularities of hla style, was nearer 
to the spirit of Aristotle than Racine. 

Goethe’s Influence.—Goethe, at tbe court of Wei¬ 
mar, where French ps€qdo^:laa8icalis^l was the vogue, 
espoused the new movement. He had visited Italy 
and coufinued for himself tbe studies of Winckel- 
mann and Lessing’s attitude. Being director of the 
Dncal Theatre, he was able in a large measure to control 
the dramatic taste of Germany, and encouraged Schiller 
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to write his dosaical dramas. The aim of both Goethe 
and Schiller was to reconcile the cultural ideals of the 
eighteeuth century with the models of ancient Greece. 

The 2 eul of this movement spread to architecture. 
The earliest example is the Brandenburg Gate In Berlin 
(1784}; but the actual revival did not begin till some 
thirty 5 'ears later, when its leaders were Friedrich 
Schi^el (1781-1841) and Leo von Klenze (1781—1664). 
The scene of Sehiukel’s achievements is mainly Berlin, 
where he is responsible for the fine design of the Old 
Museum and the Koyal Theatre. The Hew Museum of 
Berlin was erected later (1&43-&5) by Stiihler. 

Klenze *3 opportunity came with, the ambition of Lon is 
I of Bavaria to increase the architeetnral magnificence 
of Munich and make it the rival of Berlin and Dresden 
as an artistic centre. Among the chief works of Klenze 
are the Glyptothek (Sculpture GnUeiy), the Finacothek 
(Picture Gallery), and the Ptopylsea. Associated with 
him in the decoration of these and other buildings were 
the painters Peter von C’orneliuB and Wilhelm vou Kaul- 
bach and the sculpt or, Ludwig Sehwanthaler. 

To this period belongs the Parliament House (Reiclis- 
rathgebande) at Vienna (1843) by Theophil Hansen, 

rSEtren CLASStCAX, PERIOD 

Philosophic and Social Movement.—In France also the 
Classical revival was due to the momentum of writers 
and thinkers, impelled, however, in the first place, not so 
much by esthetic considerations as by phUosophie. It 
represented a revolution against the degradation of in* 
dividual and national life, the eormption of the ruling 
forces of Church and State, the soulless frippery of 
courtiers ami the abject destitution of the masses of the 
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proletariat The Inst term was revived from tho vocaba- 
liiry of Imperial Rome aud desigiiatod the peasantry and 
labourers of all kinds, whose duty was to labour for the 
benefit of the privileged classes and whose solo right was 
that of propagating their species. 

The protest against this social rottenness was voiced 
by Jean Jacques Rousseau in treatises on '‘The In¬ 
equality of Conditions’' and “The Social Contract" and 
by Diderot and the O'ther Encydopiedists, who in the 
form of a dictionary, the first volume of which appearet.l 
in 1751, not only disseminated information but sought to 
guide thought, especially as to the rights and duties of 
government and the governed. Notwithstanding the ef¬ 
fort of Chordi and State alike to strangle this inteUectual 
and social movement, its influence spread not alone in 
France but tbrougliont Europe and reached the Ameri¬ 
can Colonies. 

Example of Bome.^—CraduaHy the traditions of Ro¬ 
man cultore inherent in the French led them to reason 
that, since the evils of the 8tate bad grown out of the 
autocracy of Louis XIV, who emulated the authority and 
magnificence of a C®sar, alleviation was to be sought in 
a return to the frugal living and high patriotic thinking 
of the Early Roman Repafalic, SnddeiiL", while all 
thonghts were being directed to tliis model, tlie young 
painter, Jacques Louis David, retume<l from Rome and 
exhibited at the Salon of 17S5 liis “Oath of the Horatii." 
The picture marked the beginning of a now epoch. It 
gave concrete expression to the fluid thought of the time. 
The austerity of the early Roman ideal became the 
watchword and the aim of the many as well as of tlie few 
intellectnals. Men began to address one another as 
Citojfens. When the Revolution burst, David was made 
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Minister of tho Fiuo Arts and dictated the style of fnsh- 
ions and furniture, based on Konian models. From 
their places in the National Aesembly tlie orators, dad 
in Eoman togas, emulated the oratory of Cicero in bis 
attack on the corrupt Catiline. 

Then came the victories of Napoleon, and the ideal of 
a united and powerful France dictating policies to Eu¬ 
rope took the place of the ideal of “Liberty, Fraternity, 
and Equality.'* David turning his coat and, vying with 
the rest in aoclaiming Napoleon Emperor, painted pic¬ 
tures of Imperial magnificence and designed the so- 
called Empire furniture ami coshunes to suit the new 
ideas of splendour. Napoleou himself emulated the Ro¬ 
man Emperors by becoming a great constructor j on the 
one hand, prescribing a codified s)'3tem of law, based on 
that of Justinian, and on the other patronising the con- 
stmctlon of buildings of Imperial grandeur. 

In later years, when after an interregnum of the Bour¬ 
bon Kings Napoleon III snatched the crown, he loo was 
ambitious to he the patron of great building achieve¬ 
ments. 

Such, in skcteli, was the background of the Classical 
Revival in France. 

Pantb^n. —The first notable example is that of the 
Panth^n, originally dedicated to the patron saint of 
Paris, S. Genevieve. Ercctod (1755-81) during the 
reign of Louis XV, by J, J. Sou Riot, its plan is a Greek 
cross, four halls surrounding a central one winch is sur- 
monnted by a dome. The latter is comimsed of three 
shells, the exterior presenting a rare blend of grace and 
dignity, though the peristyle of Corinthian columns 
which forms the drum is somewhat lacking in force be¬ 
cause of the absence of bases to attach the columns to 
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the stylobate. The faQ^ades are of monmuontal simplie' 
it}% cousiatuig of solid masonry unbroken by windows 
and crowned w’ith u olinste bnt emphatic cornice; tiic sole 
departure from the aeeerity of design being a magnifi¬ 
cent portico of Corinthian columns. The vaulted halls 
have been decorated in recent years by some of the fore¬ 
most painters of France; but most of the work is pic¬ 
torial rather than mural, and serves to aceentnale the 
superior decorative quality of the panels by Puvjs <le 
Chavannes, which commemorate incidents in the life of 
Ste. Genevieve. 

Imperial Period. —This example of correct classical- 
ism, designed in protest against the rococo of its time, 
is also by its originality of treatment in marked contrast 
to the great production of the imperial period—the Made¬ 
leine (1804). Dedicated to Glory, it is a direct imita¬ 
tion of a Roman Corinthian temple of vast size; the only 
deviation from the antique model being the vaulting of 
the interior, which, melining toward the Bjvjratino 
method, consists of three flnttish pendentive domes, 
pierced with large eyes, the sole source of light to the 
interior. 

Another imitation of the Roman model is the Arc de 
Triomphe in the Place du Carrousel, commemorating the 
victories of 180;j and intended as a principal entrance to 
tlie Tuilerics Palace. On the other hand, the Arc de 
PEtoile, largest of all triumphal arches, being 162 feet 
high by 147 feet wide, represents a free translation of 
the antique into an imposing design, sufficiently modern 
to form a fitting background to the passionate intensity 
of Francois Rude’s senlptured gronp of the Volunteers 
of 1792, known as Lo MarsetUaise. These, and other 
classical structures, which were planned by Napoleon, 
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were completed after the reetoratioti of tbo Bourboiia. 

Between 1830 and 1850 an eclio of the Neo-Greek niovc- 
nient was lieard in FraneOj but French logic repudiated 
tlie direct imitation of Greek forms and strove to reflect 
the Greek spirit only in a suiwrior refinement of feeling. 
Its chief exponents were Due, Dnban, and Labroustc, 
w’ho are repreaenteil, respectively, by the remodelling of 
the Palais de Justice, the Library of the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts and the Library of Ste. Genevieve. 

Second Empire.—Chief among the architectural me¬ 
morials of the Second Empire {1852-70) are the comple¬ 
tion of the Louvre and the Tnileries by Louis Visconti 
and Hector Lefuel; and the Paris Opera House by 
Charles Gamier. The Tuilcrics was destroyed by the 
Commune in 1871, but the two wings of tlie New" Inoovre, 
which occupy the western comers of the Place du Car¬ 
rousel, 'worthily continue in a modem spirit the charac¬ 
ter of Pierre Lescot’s Renaissance fagade. They repre¬ 
sent, in fact, not Classiealism, but rather a reversion, to 
Renaissance inspiration, as also does Gamier’s master¬ 
piece, which is a brilliant adaptation of the Italian style 
to the sumptuous requirements of a modem ceremonial 
theatre and to the extravagant ostentation and somewhat 
meretricions taste of a society of nouveaux riches. 

Paris £e-planned.—A memorable feature of this period 
is the e.xtensive replanning of Paris, projected under 
Baron Haussmann. It involved the 'widening of streets, 
creation of new boulevards, and general improvements of 
sanitation, as well as increased magnificence—a scheme 
of such magnitude that it has been hut recently com¬ 
pleted. Meanwhile, this gradnal development of an or¬ 
ganised plan, regulated in its progress so as to reconcile 
the rights of private ownership with the interests of the 
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community, has been an objwt lesson in tbe proper 
course of city reoonstruction, 

U:;iT£U STAl^ CLASSICAL. BliVTVAli 

The United States of America having won their inde- 
jwndence as a nation, there was an immediate need for 
Government buildings. That they should be designed in 
tho classical style naturally followed from the intimate 
relations which liad grown up between the New Republic 
and France. When Washington had been selected ns tbe 
scat of the National Government, it was a Frenclunan, 
Major Pierre Charles PEnfant, who laid ont the city 
on a plan so convenient and ornamental, that it Is 
strange no other city of America, with a similar chance 
of starting forth from the beginning, hns emuiated it. 
Instead, the general practice both with new cities and tho 
extension of older ones, has been to adopt the gridiron 
plan of a repetition of parallel streets, cat at right angles 
by another repetition of parallels} a deadly monotonous 
system and far from oonvenlGnt. For it makes no ade* 
qua to provision for the gravitation of government, 
finance, and so forth to certain centres, which tn conse^ 
qnonce become inconveniently congested. 

Flan of Washington. —^The Washington plan, on the 
contrary, is logically designed about two foci: the Legis¬ 
lative centre, the Capitol, and tbe Executive centre, the 
Mansion of the President, The White House, 

B'rom these radiate broad avenues, called after the 
nameB of States, which in turn are cut by a repetition of 
streets, mnning east and west, and by another series, 
running north and south; the odd-shaped spaces, formed 
by the intersection of these streets with the avenues, 
being utilised os little public gardens, Thna Washtng- 
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ton Is a city of beautiful brealhiug spaces, its gardens, 
parks, and tree-bordered avenues comprising one-half of 

its total area. . 

The first official building was the Treasury, which was 

commenced in 1781 by Robert MiUs, who held the posi¬ 
tion of United States Architect. The design, as com¬ 
pleted, presents an imposing rectangular mass, the east 
side of which is musked 'with a colonnade of 38 loaic 
columns, while Ionic porticoes decorate the other^ree 
facades. In 1792 work was started on the White House 
and a year later on the CapitoL 

White House.— The Executive mansion, designed by 
James Hobnn after the model, it is said, of a seat of the 
Duke of Leinster near Dublin, consisted of a two story 
house, surmounted by a balustrade and fronted by an 
Ionic portico. Even with the additions, made in recent 
years to serve as Executive offices, it is characterised by 
a dignified simplicity, befitting the residence of “the first 
gentleman of the land.” 

The Capitol.— The Capitol is finely placed on a lull 
some 100 feet above the level of the Potomac River. Ks 
central portion was designed by William Tbomton with 
some modifications suggested by his collaborators, B. H, 
Latrobc and Charles Bulfinch. The wings and dome 
were added 1851 to 1865. The main facade is on the 
east, where three imposing Sights of steps lead up to 
three Corinthian porticoes which indicate the epecial 
functions of the building. That on the left, with alle¬ 
gorical sculpture in the pediment by Thomas Crawford, 
forms the main entrance to the wing occupied by the 
Senate Chamber, while that on tlie right, to which sculp¬ 
ture by Paul W, Bartlett has just been added, distin- 
gnlsbcs the Hall of Bepresentatives. 
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The curtain, building that cannecta tbi^ south wing 
with the central block, was fqnnerlj’' occupied by the Hall 
of Heprcaeiitatives, but now contains the National Hall 
of Statuary, to which each State may contribute two 
statues of her “chosen boub," The corresponding bnild- 
ing on the north, which until 1S59 hooaed the Senate, Is 
now devoted to the Supreme Court. The Central Por¬ 
tico is the ceremonial entrance to the whole and here 
the outgoing President hands over Lis functions to his 
successor. It leads into a rotunda which is decorated 
with the following historical paintings: “Landing of 
Columbus” by John Vanderlyn; “De Sota Discovering 
the Mississippi” by William Henry Powelli “Baptism 
of Poenbontns” by John, Oadsby Chapman;; “Embarka¬ 
tion of the Pilgrims from Delft Haven” by Kobert Wal¬ 
ter Weir; “Signing of the Dedaratioa of Independence” 
by John Trumbull, who also painted the remainder: 
“Surrender of Burgoync at Saratoga,” “Surrender of 
Cornwallis at Yorktown” and “Washington resigning 
his Commission at Annapolis.” 

The dome which forms a stately climax to the dignity 
of the whole design was erected in iron by Thomas Ustlc 
Walter. It rises to a height of 268V^ feet and is crowned 
by a statue of Liberty, nearly 20 feet high, the work of 
Thomas Crawford. 

The organic fitness of the Capitol to the functions of 
Government has been supplemented In recent years by 
additional buildings, connected by subways: on the cast, 
by the Congressional Library, primarily for the use of 
the Legislature, hut virtually a national library; and on 
tlio northeast and southeast, by offiee-huildingB, roapec- 
tively, for the Senate and the House of Representa¬ 
tives. 
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Bnlflnch,—MenUon haa Ijocd already made of Charles 
Bulfiach (1763-1&44). The son of a wealthy physician 
in BostoD, he graduated from Harvard and siveut some 
five years travelling and studjdng in Euroiw^ after which 
he settled in Boston and practised as an architect. Ho 
built the old Federal Street Theatre (1793), the first play¬ 
house erected in New England, and in 1798 completed the 
work with which his name is most associated, the State 
House on Beacon Hill. It has been overgrown with ad¬ 
ditions but the original part, surroonnted by a small, 
well-proportioned dome, still testifies to its dcsigner’s 
refinement of taste and constructive sincerity. 

An exception to the nse at this time of the Classical 
style is the New York City Hall, built 1803-12 by the 
Frenchman, Mangin. The design is Henaissanoe, influ¬ 
enced by the manner of the Louis XVI period, and is 
particularly choice in the refinement of ita proportions 
and details. 

Meanwhile, the Suh-Treasury and the Old Custom 
House in New York were built in the Classical style; as 
also were the Custom House in Boston, the KEint in Phila¬ 
delphia, Girard College for Orphans in the same city; 
Thomas Jefferson’s design for his new foundation, the 
University of Virginia, and most of the National and 
State Buildings that were erected before the Civil War. 

OOTHIO aSTITAL 

The Gothic Bevival of the nineteenth century was 
chiefly confined to England where it grew out of a re¬ 
vival of spiritual energy in the Church itself. This spir¬ 
itual Benaissance had begun in the last quarter of tho 
eighteenth century, as a protest against the rationalistic 
temper of the age, its tendency to disregard the claims of 
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faith and dogmatic aatliority In favour of what appealed 
to TeaaoD. 

Beligioiis Bevivals.—The Evangelical revival ’n*Lich 
Gtianed was an eameat attempt to awaken the Church 
from the supine indifference into which it had sunk, to 
kindle in the clergy a higher sense of their responsibili¬ 
ties and generally to promote a spiritual regeneration. 
The movement was reinforced both within the Charch 
and on Ibe part of the State by the esceaaes of the French 
Revolution, which seemed to menace all forms of anthor- 
ity. The revival grew apace during the early years of 
the nineteenth century and in time was supplemented by 
another which is known aa the Oxford Movement. 

For it originated in the University of Oxford with a 
group of men, including Keble, Newman, and Pusey, who 
felt that the Church was in danger of becoming merely 
a humanitarian institution. Accordingly they held thnt 
the Church of England was a branch of the Catholic 
Churcl) and that its priesthood was in direct succession 
from Apostolic times; and in accordance wdth this urged 
a retorn to the ritual and the rubrical observances, en¬ 
joined in the First Prayer Book of Edward VI. This 
movemeat, known also as the Tracts rian movement, from 
the tracts issued by its advocates, or Poseyite, from the 
name of its chief exponent, was assailed by the parties 
in the Church, distinguislied as Broad and Low in oppo¬ 
sition to the new party ’which came to be known as High. 

The point of the controversy, as it concerns out study, 
is thnt the relipous revival on the one hand led to a 
general restoration of the cathedrals and churches w hich 
had fallen into a condition of shameful neglect and, on 
the other, laid stress upon raediie^'al church architecture 
as the form which had been inspired by the fervour of 
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tbo Catholic faith and wiis alone suited to a Catliolic 
litual. Hence arose the study and the revived use of 
Gothic architecture. 

Pugin.—Early in the century Johu Britton and 
Thomas Bickmau had published an illustrated work on 
“Cathedral Antiquities and the Gothic Style,” which 
went through, many editions. They prepared the way 
for the influence of Augustus W. N- Pugin (Jbl2-185*2), 
who stood forth as a veritable apostle of the Gothic. 
For he supplied passion to the movement, so that It rep¬ 
resented no shallow fad hut, for the time being, & convic¬ 
tion that the characteristic tradition of the English must 
be the mediseval style. And to the realisation of it he 
brought a knowledge of detail and ornament, gained from 
many years spent in mcasuTements and drawings of 
Gothic buildings i while for the purpose of reprotiucing 
the spirit of the originals he established and trained a 
school of craftsmen. He was, in fact, the pioneer of the 
later Arts and Crafts Movement. He hecame a convert 
to Roman Catholicism and his most important ecclesi¬ 
astical work was e2:penck!d on Boman Catholic chnrchcs 
and monasteries. 

Houses of Parliamenh—Wlien the commission for the 
New Honses of Parliament was given to to Sir Charles 
Barry with the proviso that the style must be Gothic, 
Pugin was associated with him as chief designer of the 
exterior details and interior decorative work. 

The style selected by the authorities, under the unfor¬ 
tunate impression that it should correspond 'with the ad¬ 
jacent Henry Vll’s Chapel, was the Tudor Gothic, or 
late Perpendicular Style, so that the facades in their 
lineal reperitinn present a certain stiffness ancl monot¬ 
ony. This effect, however, is offset by the grandiose 
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scale of the vast building and the picturesque sky-line of 
towers and spires and turrets. Of these the two domi¬ 
nating features are the lantern over the octagonal central 
hall, the richly dceoruted Victoria Tower marking the 
ceremonial entrance of the sovereign to the House of 
Lords, awl the Clock Tower, which stands at the Com- 
niona* end, proclaiming its aimple purpose as a clock 
tow'er and, when the sunmiit-llght la burning, the fact 
that the House Is sitting. 

Hut the grandest feature of Barry's conception is the 
jilan, accommodated to the site of the still-esisting ost- 
minster HalL Notwithstanding the colldike complexity 
of its iunumcmhle units, the whole presenta an organic 
completeness of comparative simplicity, so adajded to 
the functions demanded, that it has served more or less 
closely as a model for many other buildings, notably for 
the ParUament House in Budapest. 

Tlio merit both of the plan and of the fa^iades is em¬ 
phasised by contrast with the New Law Courts, designed 
by G. E. Street (1824-1881). Here the zeal for arch- 
mological revival ran ahead of reasonable adaptation. 
So the exterior presents a congeries of mediaval de¬ 
tails that have little or no relation to the intern^ neces¬ 
sities, with the admitted result that tiie interior is incon- 
vcnictit, while its one fine feature, the great vaulted Hall, 
is rendered useless by not being on the same floor as the 
Courts. 

Street was a pupil of Sir Gilbert Scott (1810-1877), 
under whose influence the Gothic revival reached its full 
flood. He, too was an arcbaiological enthusiast, with a 
preference for the Early Decorated style, and hia numer¬ 
ous ehurehes are frankly reproductions, as near as pos¬ 
sible, of Mediaval architecture. 
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On tlie other huad» a freer adaptation of the Gothic 
to modera needs and feeling appears in WiiLiam But' 
terheld (1814-1900); for example, in the design of Eehle 
College, Oxford, All Saints, Margaret Street, London, 
and his little church at Babbaeombe in Devonshire. 
Other independent Gothicista were J. L, Pearson, archi¬ 
tect of Truro Cathedral and eight London churches; 
James Brooks, who auccessfally employed brick in ec- 
elesiastieal design, and Alfred Waterhouse. The last 
has proved liimself a master of plan in adapting the 
Gothic to secular buildings, two of his moat Imporlant 
designs being the Law Courts and Town Hall, Man¬ 
chester. 


FBAJClCn 

A characteristically French independence distinguiebea 
the few churches In which the InHueuce of tho Gothic 
revival may be traced. The moat essentially Gothic 
church of the period is S. dotilde, Paris, deaigned by 
Theodore Ball in, who, however, in his later work, La 
Trinite, exhibits a remarkably interesting blend of Ren¬ 
aissance details with Gothic feeling. But the tendency 
in French eccle.siastical architeotare was rather toward 
Byzantine, a movement which cnlminated in the great 
church of Sacre Cmur on Montmartre, erected by Paul 
Abadia (1774-1812). 


UKircn st^TES 

In the United States the Gothic Revival made its ap- 
]>earaDce as early as 18^-40, in the work of two English 
architects, Richard M. Upjohn and James Ben wick. 
The former was entrusted with the rebuilding of Trin¬ 
ity Church, New York and later erected the State Capl- 
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tol of Connecticut, while Benwlck is responsihle for 
Gr&ce Church utid S, Patrick’s Cathedral, New York. 

With the advent, to be noted later, of architcctit trained 
ill the Ecole des Beaux Arts, the Gothic vogue declined. 
But in the past ten years it has taken on a new life of re¬ 
markable achievement, under the leadership of the New 
Y'ork and Boston firm of Cram, Qoodlme and Ferguson, 
which recfontly has been dissolved, the late partners now 
working independently. The vitality which they have 
succeeded in giving to their work in the number of cx- 
amplea distributed over the country may be traced to 
two causes. 

The first is revealed in a little book, “The Gothic 
Quest,” written by Kalpb Adams Cram. It breathes the 
passion of a Pugin; it is inspired with Buch religions faith 
and devotion as the builders of the old cathedrals and 
cl lurches must have possessed. Hence its author’s con¬ 
viction that the architectural forms, evolved aa on ex¬ 
pression of that faith and iu accordance with the needs 
of the worship it inspired, are the only fit embodiments 
for the continuaDCe of that faith and worship. To Mr. 
Cram, in fact, the Gothic does not represent merely a 
style to be professionally employed; but a living concrete 
expression of the soal. Furthermore, the thorough mas¬ 
tery of Gothic forms has been directed, not as in the be¬ 
ginning of the Gothic Eevival, to a reproduction of old 
models, but to aa application of the old principles of 
Gothic design to the changed conditions of modem times. 
There is, accordingly, in Gie designs of these architects 
no evidence of the “dead hand.” They belong to and 
serve the present, while preserving a link of tradition 
w'ith the past. By few, indeed, if any, has the Gothic been 
revived with so mneh material and spiritual vitality, 
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THE aiOpEBN SITUATION 

Followiuo the trend of modem civiliention, architecture 
to-day, in so far as it is not continuing to imitate the post, 
is becoming, on the one bond, more cosmopolitan and, on 
the other, more individualistic. The free-trade in ideas, 
encouraged by travel and throngh the interchange of ar¬ 
chitectural magazines, is obliterating the dietinctions of 
nationality. Moreover, tho LmmenBC variety and the 
newness of problems that now confront the architect are 
tending tow'ard a personal solution of them. They de¬ 
mand invention on his part and atimnJate him to individ¬ 
ual expression. 

The Student’s Attitude.—Hitherto in this hook we 
have studied tho historic styles of architecture, in their 
origins and revivals; hnt, if it has served its purpose of 
awakening interest in the art, we shall for the future think 
less of styles and acquire the habit of studying a build¬ 
ing very much as we study an individual. We do not 
estimate an individual, in the first analysis, at any rate, 
by comparing him with some worthy of history, but by 
bis fitness to the present—^tbe front he presents to society 
at large and his value in the specific part that he plays 
in the common life. Has be, for example, dignity and 
some other charm of character T Are his motives sin¬ 
cere T Does he possess the qualities that make his work 
not only weU-Intentioned but practically efficient, and so 
forthf 

Similarly, we shall estimate a bniiding not as a thing 
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npart from oiir Uvea, but ua a product and expression of 
and a contribution to, the living present. IVe shall think 
of it in terms of life, as sinmiating the organic and func¬ 
tional qualities of a living thipg. It will be all but a liv¬ 
ing tiling, botb as it takes its place amid the life of its 
surroundings and also as it serves the needs of life in 
its specific capacity, 

Mroad}’' we have thought of buildings as organic, as 
structures that have been built upon a well-considered 
plan, with parts that perforin their individual fuuctiona 
in the common purpose. We have also noted that tho 
character of the structnre was affected by the actual 
methods of building and the material employed- We 
have learned to be critical on certain points. Was the 
plan a fit one for its purpose T Did the facades conform 
to or confuse or contradict the character of the planl 
Did the design conform to the purpose of the building 
and the methods of construction, or waa it, however band- 
some, in effect a shamt Was it overladen with arbi¬ 
trary enrichments that had little or no relation to struc¬ 
ture and were mainly or only designed for display f Did 
it sacrifice the necessities of the interior to merely sa- 
thetic considerations t 

And these processes of appreciation which we have ac¬ 
quired the habit of applying to building of the past, we 
liave but to bring to bear upon the buildings of the pres¬ 
ent. For the architecture of to-day is true or false, good 
or bad, reasonable and admirable, not be(»iiise it does or 
does not conform to sneb and such types, hut because it 
succeeds or fails in meeting the practical and aiathfetic re¬ 
quirements of to-day. 

Need of Public Appreciation of the Art.—Hence the 
need of an intelligent appreciation of architecture on the 
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part of the public. It Is ref^taisite for their own sake as 
well as for that of the architect. Odo of the great diffi¬ 
culties with which the latter has to contend is tlic igno¬ 
rance and indifference not only of the public but also of 
official authorities. They do not give the sincere archi¬ 
tect the enconragement of intelligent praise; they exer¬ 
cise no restraint npon the inBincerc and inefficient. They 
dismiss all responsibility for the result by ** putting it 
up” to the “expert.^’ Architecture, in consequence. Is 
liable to be regarded not as an art hut merely as a pro¬ 
fession. Thus aid and encouragement are given to those 
arcliltects who practise it mainly or solely as a “business 
proposition.” 

And in these days the responsibility of the public is 
more necessary than it ever was. For the problems of 
architect are are so in finitely more various and c.xacting, 
that they demand for their successful solution the co-op¬ 
eration of the layman. But, although people profess 
democratic ideas, they act in the matter of architecture 
as though they were living in aristocratic times, when re¬ 
spect was paid to birth, and not in times when we are 
trying to ^tivate respect for common humanity. To¬ 
day, if W 0 are true to our professed ideals, the tenement 
honse of the worker is as important in the social scheme 
as the palace of the rich or the country house of the well- 
to-do. And it should be a subject of public concern. 

Or, to consider another of the many new types de¬ 
manded by modem conditions—the factory. It must 
meet the need of the specific industry. That is its utili¬ 
tarian necessity. But there is also the humanitarian 
necessity that it shall he a fit place for the men and 
women wlw spend in it onc-half of their waking lives. 
And, again, there is what we may call the communal ne- 
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ce^sity, as it alTacts the outside lives of tUc conununity, 
that the factory shall not be a thing of ugliness or drear 
monotoQy, sordidly devastating the possible beauty of the 
locality. For we have advanced little in civilisation if 
WG arc content to substitute for the grim castle of the 
Middle Ages, surrounded by its huddle of retainers'' huts, 
n grim fortress of Industry, entrenched amid the mean 
homes of men and womenr not considered in tlielr indb 
vidual and collective capacity as hnmnn beings, but 
massed under the mechanical terra—'‘operatives." 

And what is tme of the factory is tme of the retail 
shops and department stores, city markets, warehouses, 
docks, and watersides, and of the bnndred and one varie¬ 
ties of need created by modem industry and commerce. 
It is also as tme of the provision for the cultnral needs of 
the community in churches, schools, colleges, libraries, 
and museums, as well as for needs of recreation and 
health—theatres, concert halls, moving picture houses, 
dance-halls, baths, hospitals and parks. But why at¬ 
tempt to enumerate the innumerable problems that mod¬ 
em life presents to the architect T The point is that all 
involve sociological considerations, atfecting intimately 
the lives of csommon humanity. Architecture, in fact, 
when properly considered and practised, is the great 
democratic art, which through co-operation of artist and 
layman, may become one of the greatest means of human 
betterment. How essential, therefore, fhot the under¬ 
standing and appreciation of it should be fostered by pub¬ 
lic education I 

Since this is the pnrpose of the present book, which 
only incidentally has suggested the history of the art, it 
is not possible or necessary to attempt to cover the raod- 
om manifestation of it in all the countries. It most snf- 
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to allude briefly to those of Great Britain and tbc 
United States, in wliieli arclnteetiira] adivity has been 
eonapieuoue, though the results are widely dllTerent. 

MODERN MOVEMENT IN OREAT BRITAIN 

In Great Britain the modem tondency has been eape- 
cially marked hi the di reel ion of independence and indi- 
%Tdnalitj. It began with certahi movements, which per¬ 
haps might be more correctly styled fashions. There was 
the Queen Anne revival, which, although it involved 
much that was tricky and much gerr 3 Tnandering in con¬ 
st met ion, drew renewed attention to the capabilities of 
brick and its suitability to the climate. Further, from 
the fact that it gained the popula rity of a fash ion, it en¬ 
couraged the public to take some sort of intereBt in archi¬ 
tecture. And this interest was further stimulated by the 
^‘Morris Movement.'^ 

William Monisms Movementv—It was the limitation of 
William Morris, that in hla zeal for things Mcdueval be 
had no toleration for any other forms of decoration. 
Moreover, he assumed that the art of the Middle Ages 
was created solely by craftsmen working in harmonious 
co-operation. He refused to believe that their wmrk was 
controlled by a master designer and inveighed in gen¬ 
eral against architects as the cause of everj'thing that is 
objectionable in subsequent architecture. In both re¬ 
spects, therefore, his influence was reactionary rather 
than helping forward. But, on the other band, it has 
lasted and home valuable fruit in promoting a regard 
for honest craftsmanship, on whirtj he laid esaentiM 
stress, and in reviving a recognition of the parts played 
by painting and sculpture and the decorative arts gener¬ 
ally in alliance with architecture- Accordliiglv, one indi^ 
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ri^ct result of Morris’s inHuence bas been the iDcreased 
attention given to tlie character and quality of simplo 
masonry, n refresbing and salutary reaction from tiie 
notion ttiat the interest of architecture depends on pic¬ 
turesque variety of detail and ornnmenL There was 
even a group of young architects who, inspired by Mor¬ 
ris's idea of craHsmanwork, sought to confine their de¬ 
signs to the simplest elements of building. They would 
l>e first, lost, and all the time, builders; all preceden+a of 
architectural detail should be disregarded; they would 
confine themselves to the simplest abstractions of stmo- 
tural elements and out of these in time a new decorative 
vernacular might be evolved. 

It is interesting to note the analogy between this atm 
and that of Matisse and others in painting. In both arts 
it represents a revolt against the sophistication and me- 
clianicalism that are apt to result from the repetition 
of school-learned styles. It would dig away the surface 
and get down to the snb-soil, in which elemental priuei- 
plea arc rooted, in order to encourage a growth that more 
nearly may conform to modem needs and ideals. 

On the other hand, there is tlie obvious objection, too 
obvious by the way to be accepted as conclusive, that the 
past has ao grown into the present, the inheritance has 
become ao integral a part of present understanding and 
feeling, that one cannot eliminate it from one's conscious¬ 
ness by taking thought, as one can strip one’s body of 
clothes. Meanwhile, although this argument seems 
plausible the fact remains that lu painting, at any rate, 
many artists, ignoring argument in favour of actual 
doing, are clothing their ideas in new forms that are com¬ 
ing to seem reasonable to an increasing number of peo¬ 
ple. 
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“Free Classic*' Movement.—flowever, many nicIil- 
tects, accepting tlie inheritance of the past and yet thcm^ 
selves in revolt against the scholastic reproduction of the 
styles, initiated a movement in favour of what tlicy culled 
“Free Classic.’* Their endeavour was to discover the 
elementals in a given style and to use them with dexihlo 
understanding and feeling and with free play, especially 
of decorative accessories. TJie first to give practical evi¬ 
dence of this idea was R. Norman Shaw, R. A., in the 
New ZesJand Chambers, in Leadenliall Street, London, 
which were erected as far back as 1873. 

It was an artist’s essay in personal liberation; the 
work of a man "who, 'while he did not love the Classica 
less, loved life and his own participation in it more, who 
claimed for himself the artist’s birthright of personal 
expression and ereativeness. Fortunately his adven¬ 
ture aroused considerable interest in the intelligent pub¬ 
lic, while other architects sow in it a promise of their 
own artistic deliverance. The result has been for Great 
Britain a genninc rebirth of architecture as a living and 
personal art. In no other country have the variety and 
versatility of onr modem life been more freely expressed 
in its buildings. Not always happily, no doubt. The 
purist may point to some as “awful examples,” and thus 
seek to justify his belief in safe mediocrity rather than 
what he considers dangerous latitude. But the purist is 
not an individualist and Great Britain is individualistic, 
even to a fault. Therefore, what her architects are 
doing is racy of the country’s temperament—a thing 
commendable in itself. Aleanwhile, there is an abun¬ 
dance of recent buildings in which reasonableness and ad¬ 
venture are happily united and a sound regard for the 
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ntililies and for stnicttiral Jogic are wedded to original¬ 
ity and taste. 

In the past twenty-fire years London, for esample, has 
been transformed into one of tlie most nrehitocturally im¬ 
pressive cities of Europe. And not in the way of aping 
in more or less pcrfnnetory fashion the spietidears of im¬ 
perial Rome; but in u spirit of artistic individunl enter¬ 
prise, and with that courage even to make mistakes, pro¬ 
vided the end be liberty, that befits the iletropolis of 
self-governing Dominions. 

MODERN MOVEMENT IN TKE ONtTED STATES 

Since the middle of the nineteenth century tlie United 
States has experienced an extraordinary acti^dty in 
building. An unprecedented demand was created by the 
opening up of the West and the rapid increase of popu¬ 
lation and wealth, ns well as by the destraction wrought 
by the great fires in Chicago and Boston. On the other 
band, circumstancea led to the development of a new 
method of construction—-that of the *'steel cage.’' 
Meanwhile the new period discovered two architects— 
Richard Morris Hunt (1838-1895) and Henry Hobson 
Richardson (1838-1888)—^whose infiuence had a marked 
effect upon the architectural development. 

Hunt and Richardson.—^Thc former, younger brother 
of W. M. Hunt, the painter, was bom at Brattleboro, Ver¬ 
mont, in 1838; while Richardson, ten years his Junior, vraa 
a native of Louisiana. Both received their training in 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts in Paris, and hy their infiaence 
established the vogue for that celebrated school which 
has so strongly affected architectural progress in Amer- 
icn, IVhen they returned home—Hunt in 1355 and Rich- 
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ardson in 1863—they brought hack a thoroughly scien¬ 
tific training, already reinforced by practical experience 
in Faria. And the genius of the one complemented that 
of the other; for while both had n personal force that 
commanded attention and com]jelled respect, Hunt’a ape- 
cial faculty was executive and organising, while Rich¬ 
ardson *8 wna more specifically that of the artist. Thus 
between them they cstahliabed in the public mind the 
understanding of architecture as, not merely a process 
of building, but one of the Fine Arts, and also set the pro¬ 
fession of architecture on a sound basis. For in 1883 
Hunt toot a prominent part in founding the American 
Institute of Architects, of 'which he was the first presi¬ 
dent. 

Among his most important works are the Theological 
Library and Marquand Chapel at Princeton University; 
the Divinity College and Scroll and Key House at Yale; 
the Lenox Library, New York, since removed; the New 
York residences of W. K. Vanderbilt and Henry 0. Mar- 
qttaud; George W. Vanderbilt'a country house at Bilt- 
more and some of the palatial “cottages*' at Newport, 
including “Marble House” and *‘The Breakers.*' Ho 
also exhibited his genius for planning in the laying out 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Arts in New York. 

Richardson took as Ida model the Romanesque of 
Southern France, but used it witli so much freedom and 
adaptability that, it has been said, he came very near 
creating a style of his own. Tt is seen to be.st advantage 
in those examples in winch he was unhindered by outside 
interference, especially In the County Buildings in Pitts¬ 
burgh and Trinity Church, Boston. Both of these are 
distingnisheil by structural significance; dignity of mass, 
fine correlation of parts to the whole and by a decorative 
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distinction tliflt avoid( m1 alike tUe flamboyance of some of 
hia earlJcr embcUisluneut and the baldness of simplicity 
that characterised the work of some of hia imitators. 
Other notable instances of his art are; Sever Hall and 
Austin HalJ, Harvard; the City HilIIb of Albany and 
Springfield; the Public Libraries of Woburn, North 
Easton, Quincy, Malden and Burlington ami tho Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce, Cincinnati, 

Wliile lliehardBoii's arliatio seriousness and refined 
taste left a lasting impression, his selection of the Ko- 
manes4)ue style, although it obtained some following, was 
nbnndoDcd in favour of the Homan and the Renaissance; 
the cliurige being due to the way in which the subsequent 
American students of the Ecole des Beaus: Arts reacted 
to its teaching. 

Beanx Arts Training.— The “Beaux Arts” training is 
based upon tho study of Greek, Roman, and Renaissance 
Styles. TJie Greek, within a limited range of building 
types, exhibits tho most perfecte<i relation of plan to ele¬ 
vation, of form to function; the most hartnonions com¬ 
bination of mind and feeling. The Roman represents a 
genius of coustructivo logic and practical Inventiveness 
in applying principles to a wide variety of problems. 
The Renaissance replaced eonstmetivo logic by a logic 
of taste and rehandled Roman details with a finesse of 
skiU that w'as as subtle as the Greek. Moreover, the 
Greek, Roman, and Renaissance are (to use a modern 
Tvord) standardised styles; in which proportions have 
been calculated and the principles reduced to certain rec¬ 
ognised relations of harmonious agreement. Thus they 
lend themselves to a more exactly determined kind of 
study than ia possible w‘ith the Gothic, which more nearly 
corresponds to the free growths of nature, involving nil 
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the principles of structure and the elements of beont>% 
but with & freedom of application that makes formulation 
difHcult. 

Now the effects of this Bcanx Arts training by no 
T;aeans always corresponds with its aim. The aim of the 
School, responding to tlie French aptitude for logical 
processes, is to teach the student to reason, to cultivate 
the habit of applying to every problem an independent 
ami indiiidnal ])rocess of logic. Oe is taught to get down 
to the bone of any problem and discover its cleanest and 
simplest solution. The historic styles are treated not as 
models for imitation but rather as a gramniar of prin¬ 
ciples and applications, by means of which the student 
may fit himself for original composition. The ay stem, 
in a word, enconragoa originality and not imitation. 

Effect of Beaux Arts Training.—^Meanwhile, among 
the many architects in America whose names are associ¬ 
ated with the ** Beaux Arts,'* only a minority is composed 
of actual graduates of the school. The remainder have 
availed themselves more or less of the courtesies that 
the school extends to foreign students; hut have not en¬ 
joyed the exhaustive training in the direction of inde¬ 
pendent reasoning that it is the school’s purpose to im¬ 
part. The result is that many of them acquired the habit, 
not of approaching the solution of each problem inde¬ 
pendently, but of becoming more or less intelligent and 
tactful adapters of Roman and Renaissance character¬ 
istics. In consequence of thus misrepresenting the aim 
of the Beaux Arts, the latter has incurred in this coun¬ 
try the unjust charge of promoting imitation—the pre¬ 
cise antithesis of what the school actually stands for. 
Accordingly, there has arisen a reaction against what is 
supposed to be the “Beaux Arts” indnence. 
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In this reaction tiicra ia a possibility of less than jastico 
being done to some of these qaasi-Beanx-Arts architects. 
Kfanj of them bai*e been men of exceptionally fine taste. 
They raised the standard of taste in the community, ac^^ 
eustomed the pablic to consider beauty as well as utility, 
and added greatly to the dignity and beauty of the ex¬ 
ternals of life. They played not only an excellent part 
but a necessary one in the evolution of arebitecture in 
America. They wiU be looked back to as the men of the 
transition, who estahlished the Tecognitlou of architec¬ 
ture as an art, fostered higher standards of taste and 
compelled a public that was chiefly interested in commer¬ 
cial expansion to begin to regard art as an Indispensable 
element in progress. 

Influence of Chicago EzpositioiL^The opportunity of 
propagating these ideas on a large scale whs furnished 
by the International Exposition at Chicago in 1892-93. 
Already the Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia in 
1876 bad awakened manufacturers to a need of artistic 
design, if their products were to compete successfully 
with those of the older countries, iloreover, iiinumer- 
abte persons had found their imaginations stimulated by 
the varied display of the Department of Fine Arts. The 
ground was thus prepared for the organised effort in the 
direction of an object lesson in beauty, such asi that of 
“The White City” at Chicago. 

Here the Directors virtually gave free band to the 
Coinmittee of Architects, in the lay-out of the grounds 
and the disposition of all the buildings. The result was 
an ensemble on a scale, not only more magnlfloent tban 
ever had been attempted before for such a purpose, but 
complete in its union of variety and harmony. It rep¬ 
resented, on the one band, what could be accomplished by 
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the oo-oper&tioQ of the allied arts of landscape and gar¬ 
den design, architecture, aculpture, and painting, and, on 
the other, an estmordinary lesson in the desirability of 
beaaty as a practical asset. The impression that it m nde 
was nation-wide. EverjTrherc the dry hones of indiffer- 
encG to beauty began to quicken into a living interest in 
beauty as the fit and natnrul expression of the nation's 
progress in civilisation. It has found abundant activity 
dnnng the past twenty-five years in Federal, State, Jln- 
nieipal, and commercial buildings, in the development of 
parks and boulevards and, more recently, in the increased 
attention given to the scientific and artistic planning of 
cities. 

And thjs movement, which has transformed the cliar- 
actcr of public buildings, has worked as freely in the case 
of domestic buildings, and, on the whole, with more orig¬ 
inality. For the principle of the movement has been 
eclecticism; tlie more or less intelligeut adai>tation of old 
styles to new needs; the styles especially followed being 
the Homan and the Italian Bcnaissance. The axiom of 
the body of men which had controlled the movement hji*> 
been that it is safer and better to follow good models than 
to try to be original. And for the time being very pos¬ 
sibly they were right. But this has always been the plea 
of eclectics, wheaever and w^herever they have occorred 
in the history of oil the arts; and such eclecticism has 
always marked a transition period, leading up to a fresh 
outburst of original creativeness. 

Weakness of Imitation-Tendency—^The immediate and 
great advantage to the architects of thus following old 
models has been, to establish, through the Homan, a 
familiarity with large problems of eonstruction and, 
through the Italian Renaissance, a refinement of taste in 
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the handling of details. Meanwhile, tho disadvantage 
Las been u tondency to take an excess of interest in merely 
stylistic considerations. The architect has often seemed 
more intent upon reprodneing ndth taste an old style than 
upon adapting it to the practical needs of the living 
present. 

It would be possible to point to libraries, for example, 
that have been designed with a view to benutlfnl exte' 
riors rather than to that of storing and distributing 
books. The design has not groii'n out of the practical 
needs hut has been more or less arbitrarily adopted for 
its own sake. The architeohiral principle of fltnese has 
been violated. Furthermore, this preoccupation with the 
faithful reproduction of an old style has made a fetish of 
consistency. Everything in and out of the building must 
be “in the style,” The architect, being an imitator, 
compels all his co-operating artists to imitation. The 
painter must imitate such and such a style of mural deco¬ 
ration; the sculptor, such and such a style of sculptural 
embellishment. Sculptors and painters alike have been 
trained to forget that they might bo interpreters of the 
life of the present and to work and feel in the manner of 
the past. The manner—^not the spirit—for the spirit of 
the old decorators was keenly alive to the life of their 
own times. Hence these arcliitects of the transition have 
done much to find employment for painters and scnlptors, 
bnt practically nothing to promote the development of 
creative artists. Indeed, their inflnence in this respect 
has been quite the other way—retrogressive rather than 
progressive. 

Possibly an even more flagrant illustration of this tend¬ 
ency is to bo found in the palatial residences, erected 
during this period in town and country. So slavish was 
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the insistence upon conformity, that the furniture and fit¬ 
tings had to be either antiques or imitations of antiques. 
The occupants of such houses were trained to be blind 
to tlie beauty of anything that was not in the atyto of 
their surroundings; and were forced to trj' to feel at tiome 
in snrroundinp of the past. Typical, possibly, is the 
story of the millionaire, who fied from his stylistic apart¬ 
ments to one of the attic bedrooms, provided for the 
servants, and fitted it np to suit bis own ideas of comfort. 

^ The result of all this has been that the majority of tlie 
rich, who might have been leaders of taste and played 
the part of My^nas or Medici to tlie artists of to-day, 
have been the victims of an obsession, imposed upon them 
hy arcbitiGcts, that liaa tnado them neglect and even dia- 
conrage the art of the present. They have put a pre¬ 
mium on antiques and a devastating discount on con¬ 
temporary art. Willie bied by the speculators in an¬ 
tiques and neur-antiqnes, they have doled out patronage, 
for the most part, only to those workers in metal, woo<T, 
and other fabrics who were willing or compelled bv nec¬ 
essity to imitate. The idea of encouraging native art or 
of fostering the genius of some individual creator has 
teen all but entirely overiookei Creative genius Ims 
teen stifled. 


Freer Tendency in Domestic Architecture—Ou the 
other hand, in the case of domestic buildings, erected 
uridg say, the past ten years, especially country bouses 
there are the evidences of a veritable renaissance of ar- 
chitecrtral art. It is due in a great measure to the im¬ 
proved taste of the oommnnity. A new generation has 
grown up which by travel and study has familiariswl 
1 self to II more or less extent with art and has come to 
tJiinJc of art as au espresaion of life and, therefore, has 
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desired to embody Its sense of beauty la tjie home. Such 
people have co-operated with the architects who are no 
longer designing merely for them but also with them. 
The result has been an increased atlention to tlie queS' 
tion of dtness} Stuess of design to the character of the 
locality; to the conditions of climate and to the various 
needs and necessities arising out of the modem circum¬ 
stances of living. To cite but one oKample: the problem 
of domestic help in Amonca is so urgent that labour- 
saviug considerations have affected the planning of the 
homes, tending to concentration rather than diffusion in 
tho arrangement of rooms, service offices, staircases, and 
so-fortli; and out of this organic lay-out of the interior 
a suitable exterior treatment has developetL 

Thus, while the architect may still be aduptiog motives 
derived from oh! styles, he is no longer doing so for tho 
main purpose of reproducing a given style; he has ceasefl 
to be a stylistic pedant. He adapts with flexibility and 
freedom; nsiug a style in so far as it conforms to the 
character of his plan. The plan is bis own creation and, 
if in the development of bis design he feels the fitness of 
adapting, lie adapts creatively. The result is that, since 
the domestic architecture of the past has been made to 
contribute to the ncefls of the present, a new kind of do¬ 
mestic arehitectnre has been evolved in America, cliarac- 
terised by variety of design, originality of treatment, 
and, more and more, by a regard for that fitness to the 
special requirements of each problem, which is the 
foundation of every trne advance in architectural de¬ 
sign. 

Office Buildings.—Side by side with this progress to¬ 
ward originality in domestic arehitectnre has been a simi¬ 
lar tendency in tliat of public buildings, especially the 
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ofRce buildmg^, The office building is distinctivcty a fea¬ 
ture of American cities, because it grew out of conditions 
in certain cities which imperatively demanded some such 
expedient; and, having in these cases proved its fitness 
to business situations, has been adopted elsewhere. 
Though the earliest of these tall buildings, character¬ 
istically known as sky-scrapers,'’ were erected in Chi¬ 
cago, the spot which now contains the greatest aggrega¬ 
tion of them is Manhattan Island, tlie section of New 
York City bounded by the North, East, and Harlem 
Rivers, in which the business of the city is concentrated. 

^ In* the situation thus existing was au area, limited in 
size and incapable of being enlarged, while the business 
demands upon it were continually expanding, in the way 
both of increased aoconunodation and adequate financial 
retu^ upon the value and cost of the land. It was im- 
possible to meet those conditions by spreading out Inter- 
ally ; the only alternative was to build skiTvard. By the 
time the necessity of this was realised, two inventions 
made it practicable—an improved method of rolling etcel 
and the development of elevator connection. The prob¬ 
lem of accessibility was solved by the latter; that of eco¬ 
nomical and efficient construction by the fonucr. Ac¬ 
cordingly, once again, as so often in the history of arebi- 
tMturc, practical expediency, methods of building, and 
the material employed wore operative in evolving a new 
kind of form. 

“Steel-Cage” Construction,—The method of building 
13 that of the so-called “steelcage” construction: a new 
application of the principle of “post and beam” construc¬ 
tion, m which the vertical and horizontal members arc 
composed of steel ami riveted together. The foundation 
posts arc anchored to the ground, which in the case of 
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^lanliattan Island mostly consists of a very bard species 
of rock. The posts are connected at the top by cross 
beams, thus forming tbe skeleton frame of a complete 
story, npon trbich other similar skeleton stories are 
erected, their number varying up to tbe present extreme 
in tbe Woolwortb Building, of fifty-one stories. This 
mode of construction does away with tbe necessity of CX' 
ternal buttressing; the strain is one of tension on tbo 
groitn<i, tbe problem of wind pressure being met by tbe 
int roduc tion o f intcri o r cross-b races. By this system also 
tbe downM'nrd pressare is distributed tbrongboot the sev- 
eral stories, each carrying its ovi’n weight of exterior and 
interior walls; so that, in the process of construction it is 
not unusual to see some of the upper stories apparently 
conipleti'd, while lower ones are stilt in a skeleton state, 
awaiting the arrival of the material that is to sheathe 
them. 

The character of the sheathing, representing tbe design 
of tbe builtling from ttie outside, will be considered pres¬ 
ently, for of primary and essential importance is tbe 
character of the interior. Here is manifested at its high¬ 
est tbe creative originabty of the American architect in 
constructive adaptability to tbe needs and ncccssitica of 
the problem. These office buildings and their counter¬ 
parts in domestic life—tlie tall apartment-bonaes—^repre¬ 
sent the economic tendency of this age in its progress 
through combination to possible co-operation. They also 
embody the latest achievements of science and invention, 
applicable to tbe requirenienta of convenience and health. 
They are thus la a distinctively modem way, as well 
as with remarkable completeness, organic arcbitcchiral 
structures. In a singular degree, they are self-effident. 
Their cell alar arrangement comprises an elaborate ag- 
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gregation of members^ each having its special function; 
while tire whole is provided with its own sjstcm of jjower 
plants for the supply of heat, air, light, and locomotion. 
They are in a way the equivalent of the Eoman basilica 
and insula, developed to that higher degree of complexity 
that the modern age demands and modem progress in sci¬ 
ence and invention has made possible. In their organic 
completeness one discovers conspicuous evidence that 
architecture, after a long period of revivals, has recov¬ 
ered its creativeness. 

Exterior Desi^ of Office Buildings.—It is in studying 
the exterior design of these sky-scrapers that one finds 
the progress toward originality has been more halting 
and uncertain. The explanation of this cuts deep down 
to the fundamentals of all progress in art and life. It 
is out of man’s needs and necessities, physical, intellec¬ 
tual, emotional, and spiritual, that he ig impelled to ad¬ 
vance, and the advance is most sure according as it most 
closely fits the circumatances. In so far as the ardiitects 
were deali^ with the practical problems of the interior 
of these buildings they conformed consistently to tlie de- 
i^nds of fitness, and their advance was sure. But when 
they approached the problem of the exterior, the necessi¬ 
ties of which are few and comparatively unexacting, the 
iogio of fitness was apt to be superseded by mere caprice 
of choice. They experimented, for the most part rather 
aimlessly, with various historic styles of treatment; clap¬ 
ping on to the facade embellishments derived from Ro¬ 
man, Italian, Renaissance, Venetian Gothic, and so forth; 
treating the design mainly as a matter of added orna¬ 
mentation instead of something to be evolved out of the 
special character of the stmetore. 

Wo must remind ourselves that the faeades of these 
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buildings, whctbor the material be stone or marble, briek, 
terra-cotta, or reinforcsed concrete, are virtually only a 
shea thing to the actual organic structure inside of them. 
They correspond to the clothes on a human botly. There 
are certain necessitlea to be served in the case of tbc 
bnilding: on the one hand, financial; on the other con¬ 
st mclive. The investors demand a certain return on the 
cost or value of the site, which determines the aggregate 
of rentable fioor space, and hence the height of the build¬ 
ing and the amount to be c.\pended on the facades. 
Again, the lay-ont of the floors calls for a certain (tuantity 
of window-spaces and there is the farther constructive 
necessity that, while parts of the building may under cer- 
taiu restrictions overhang the sidew^alks, nothing may 
project over adjoining property. Within these limita¬ 
tions the architect Is usually free to adopt such design for 
the exterior as he chooses. 

In the early days of the sky-scraper, which coincided 
with the period of more or less imitative Teproduction 
of old models, the architect found himself confronted with 
an entirely new problem in design. His classical studies 
had familiarised him with buildings comparatively low 
and characteristically horizontal in design. His experi¬ 
ence of Italian Renaissance bad involved bnildings, still 
inconsiderable in height though they inctuded several 
stories, and had led him to be pre-occupied with details 
of design, especially wdth the effectiveness of a cornice. 
On the other hand, the characteristic of the new problem 
was vertical instead of horizontal, and on a scale that 
gave predominance to mass over detail; while the specific 
detail of the crowning comice could only bo fully adoptct;! 
in the case of stmetures that did not abut on adjoining 
property. 
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Heiffh^the Principle of the Design.—Bnt, for a time, 
the architect failed to grasp the newness of hia problem. 
He was confronted with height, but did not start with it 
as a principlo of design. Instead, he tried to aocommo- 
date the old principles to the new conditions; experiment¬ 
ing with vorions methods of embellishment near the 
ground and at the top, and treating tlie main, intermedi¬ 
ate part as merely a repetition of floors. 

Gradually, however, he realiaed the fact that the now 
buildings actually presented a new problem which could 
only be solved by taking the vertical principle as the basis 
of the design, bo he bethought himself of a precedent in 
the column. It is the vertical member in the Classic de^ 
sign, and comprises three s uhdl vis ions r base, shaft and 
capital The base might be emulated in the treatment of 
the lower part of the fagadc, which generally encloses a 
hank or some feature of special importance, surmounted 
by a mezzanine floor. The counterpart of the eolunm's 
shaft was the repetition of stories, while the effect of the 
capital could be reprodaced in some emphatic crowning 
treatment. And those architects who most logically 
adopted the precedent of the column, recognising that the 
beauty of a tall building must be evolved from its special 
characteristic of height and that tlio beauty would be en¬ 
hanced by a snggcstlon of height growing up in its own 
strength, abandoned the mere repetition of stories for a 
vertical treatment that would emphasise the snggeBtion 
of upward growth. 

In some cases they applied to the masonry between 
the wmdows continuous hands of vertical ornament, pro- 
je^ng in the nature of shafting or piers, winch by their 
effect of light and shade carrj’ the eye upward, giving to 
the whole structure a suggestion of soaring. Or, in other 
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cafiGS) they so proportioned the width of the windows to 
the width of the masonry that the latter, especiaUy at the 
angles of the building, gave the pggestion of soaring 
piera. Meanwhile there still continued to be architects 
who ignored these devices, treating the windows and ma¬ 
sonry solely as recurring horizontal features, with the 
result that their repetition contradiets both the vertical 

feeling and that of upward gro^^. 

By degrees, however, os the principles of verticauty and 
irow-th came to be generally accepted, it was T^ogniaed 
tliat the analogy of a tall building to a nasaie column 
was fallacious, since the bnilding should involve a com¬ 
plete design, while the column is only a constituent mem¬ 
ber of a structure and one, too, that la design^ to sup¬ 
port a horizontal member. Possibly tlie reaUsatioa of 
this was assisted by the difficulty of treating the top of the 
building. For the most freqncnt conditions permvtt^ 
the projection of a oomlce only on one aide, that of the 
front aide of the building, where it sticks out like a pro- 
diglona mantelshelf. Tlmt architects should have per¬ 
sisted so long in reproducing this futile expedient seems 
only to be explained by a habit of seeing a design on the 
drawing Imard as an elevation to be viewed from one fixed 
point, instead of aa a stmctnral composition, occupying 
space and to be seen from a variety of directions, 
over, it is a fact that, as one walks along a street it is the 
side of a building that ia chiefly and longest visible, while, 
by the time one is opposite the front, the rowness of 
the street and the height of the building make it difficult 

to view the facade as a whole. 

Gothic Influence.—.\ccordingly, m time, as the logic of 
the problem of the tall building came to be mo^ reso¬ 
lutely grasped, it was realised that, if a precedent was to 
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be adopt^, It miglit bo found in fho Grothie style. This 
is essentially tlio style of vertical design and upwartl 
growih, and its clmractcrl&tic profile bas a tendency to set 
back from tlie ground lino instead of projecting over it. 
Furtliorniore, if you choose to consider it, it was the stylo 
of the Korthern nations us contrasted with the horizontal 
styles of the Mediterranean nations j the style of the races 
most represented in onr popnlation, evolved by thejn as 
an expression of tlieir adventurous and darfng spirit. 
Even in relation to inberitctl racial genius, as well as to 
fitness of design and praeticability of conditions of site 
tlie Gothic is full of suggestion, ' 

Its inSuonce at first appeared in the cliaracter of de- 
tad of some of the later sky-scrapers; but gradually more 
fundamentally, as the nrclntcct began to give fuller at¬ 
tention to the masses of Ids composition. Up to the pres¬ 
et, the noblest example of this new movement Is the 
Woolworth Bnilding, which ia not only the tallest of the 
tall buildings but a monument of arresting and persuasive 
dignity. The repetition of ornamental detail mav be 
s^ewhat dry and mechanical; but from a short dist^ance 
off this melts into the mass, which vies with medisval 
lowers and spires in its splendid assertion of organic 
Upward iirowth. 

Kuch a building supplies an uplift to the spirit, whereas 
the exteriors of many sky-scrapers, conveying no sugges¬ 
tion of organic growth, being only monstrous piles of 
masonry, produce instead an oppression of the spirit. 
Nor la such an impression imaginan-; it is a physical 
re^lt of the sunless, airlcsa canyons into which these 
cliff-Uke walls have transformed the narrow streets. 
Architects, m fact, realise that the problem thev present 
IS one not only of construction and design bat also of re- 
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liitiou to the general cUy plan. Various proposals Lave 
been uwde to confine tbem to cerlaiu aveasj to restrict 
tlieir beiglit on the street line, while setting back the 
bkher portions, which would rise like towers above ibc 
rest of the building j to limit the number of such lowers 
in a given space, and so forth. Some such restrictions 
are enforced in certain cities; but in New York^ where the 
problem is greatest and most urgent, the consideration of 
the question has not made much headway against the 
general iadiffercnce to matters of large public concern. 
Here, as in so many other instanees, the welfare of the 
community, as a collective whole, is not properly adjusted 


to individualistic interests. 

Architect and Engineer.—This and other matters of 
*‘city planning”—^a subject that is more and more en¬ 
gaging tlio attention of progressive coinmnmtics—de¬ 
mands the co-operation of the architect and e^meer. 
Indeed the co-operation of their functions in all impor¬ 
tant works, especially those of a public character, is one 
of the urgent needs of the age. There is scareely an 
ardiitcctural scheme that does not involve problems of 
engineering; and many an engineering achievement would 
hafe been of greater public utility if beauty of 
been considered. For it is only a narrow view of utihty 
that overlooks the utility of beauty. It is m the powei 
of an engineer to improve or mar the appearau^ of a lo¬ 
cality, and hence to add to or detract from the happiness 
of the human lives which inhabit it. 

Nor is the union of the functions of engineer and archi¬ 
tect a new thing. The only difference between the past 
and the present is, that in Classic, Gothic, and Renais¬ 
sance periods the functions were united m one person 
whereas with the advent of the age of iron, followed by 
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that of steel, they have been apecialised in separate in- 
(Uvidnals. Accordingly, to-day there is one school of 
Architecture, and another school of Engineering; and 
the separation has cansed each to disregard the points at 
which their respective arts can and should unite. The 
desirability, however, of some affiliation is being recog¬ 
nised and certain schools of engineering now indnde n 
course in the principles of architectonio design. 

Any termination of a book on Architecture is bnt an 
abrupt stop in the telling of a story that is perpetually 
continnous. It will go on as long as man applies his cre¬ 
ative ability to the solution of new problems of construc¬ 
tion as they arise, and persists in stamping the work of 
his bands with the evidence of his desire of beauty. This 
little book, however imperfect, will add its mite to human 
progress if it has awakened or stimnlnted in the reader 
a realisation of the rich and varied humanness of the art 
of Arehitecture in its intimate relation to the lives of in¬ 
dividuals and the progress and welfare of the community. 
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Abacm: block tliat the 

u|Pl«TTnMt ttbCDibt^r uf tlae i5B|Jltal 
of a column. Uauftlij a H^Haro 
bltwk; but In Uoniftn loniu mud 
Curliithuuip the Bide# are i.'tincavep 
while in Gothic Uie hlodc may 
Mlm be ciTCular> octa^eniU or clua^ 
iBred. 

jLhulnient: b. naember or Kwld ma- 
spciry to luetalu a Utfiral atiBia 
or ihruitj e^.p ibat of an arch. 

AcBiithai: a nliiat o( the wumer 
rcgloEu of Europe, dUllnfful*b^ 
by larR^p liimd^mo leave*, with 
indentwl and Aharply 
cdDea, Convent tonal i*ra a* a 
orativo tnotNe In. Cl^aiMdc arrhiteo- 
tnre^ specially la the Ceripthiaa 
oapital. 

Aetppolif: a hill wltliln b city, con¬ 
verted into a citadeU oll*^n can- 
talnin^, as at Athtn*, the 
of the tutelary or Euanlian dl- 
vinitlM. 

^Btertn: pHatha or hlodca, plmciifd 
on thE apes and enda of a Podt* 
Biettt (which flM)p for the aup- 
port of n cajved oraamea^ 

bathetic: of or ™rUiaing to 
beauty. That ^nality in any- 
thlngt OftiHfcially a work of arlp 
that BtlmnUlcfl the aenseop emo- 
tboH of imoghiatioa to an appr^ 
elation ond love of the IwontifuL 

Aiilea I lit. the la^ml 

divl^loriB of a chureh of cathedra^ 

f amllel to the nave and wpAimted 
nim It by columns 

iJeove: B covered fe«M, opening 
from a room or eonidor. 

Ambo: plural Aipbotic*: tn^ 
pkitptU ffnai which the Ephtl« 
and Croapeta, rwpcetlvelyi were 

Trad, „ 

AHihuUt&TT: a apache, unialiy 

eredp for wnJkinf to. 


AmphJ^profltylet med to dcaignate 
B umple-pliia thet haA o rear ai 
well aa a front portico, CJompBte 
lioftyle. 

Anti: plural Ant* Cllt, oppo- 
■Itel t Apecially in Clualc iTchjXec- 
ture, Ufc? pllojiter attached to the 
Bid* of a temple, eppo*Ste a ool- 
umn* Oenerally, any pllaater op¬ 
posite a coluim. Fof la Antii 
ttso Portico. 

AnleAa*: ornniwsntBl hiocka plaoed 

ntong the lower edits of the rool 
of a tcmplcp to cover the ]oLqU 
of the tilos. 

Aathendon: a dworativis dmee^ 
ulKi called Honcyiuekle or Pal¬ 
metto Dmament, compoied of 
flower formi or ftondip radiating 
ftom a smglo point. U«d eap^ 
ciaHy on toe cyma rceta mouid- 
ing, round the necka of coliimoB 
and on fftele'hend* and anLeflw- 

Aun nia ar Annulet £ a small dllet 
fl(f flat hand, eucirellng a Dofle 
cuLtmin below the EchlnnJ (which 

jLpie: originally, the BeEnlnpIroular 

d cctioQ. at one cod of a baallic*, 
; later, tlie ■eml-clTcnlar or 
polygonal tcnnlnatioo of a choir 
Ln a Conttoental Gothic cathedralp 
as contfMtfd with the unara- 
ended choir of Ennllib Gothic. 
ApiJdalt having tbo form of an 

Apteral (Ok. "withnnt wingB'^): 
applied to a templo that haa no 
colonnade OH the nideS. 

Anbei^ne; a fanciful, painted, 
moi^llcd^ or carved ortiamenta- 
lion, composed of plant forma* 
often combiHcd with hnicaii, ani- 
maL and grotesqiEB form*, Ueed 
by the Romani and revived hj the 
RenaiHabco decora ton. Aleo 
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tjfltd hy the Ami}#—hence ih# 
□inue^rcr m ft*t]y EEKKlcllnJ fcnd 
fliloujKl ownirnt Gf iiitrictite (Jd- 
lirkhoqt hunuin pr^ gf^nct- 
4ili>v oJiimKl form#. 

Arcftde: a nr ractxW of 

flrthei, supported an cpIuiuui. 
e.g,, the rmnue of Bi'Ghi>« ftiid col- 
until# oil eSde of the naire of 
a cathHliml or ehiircb, W'iita 
ojwd me an enthtdl Uhment of ex¬ 
terior or interior wii1Jb+ It U die- 
tin^iehrd Ha Open or Blind Ar- 
emefe, ercordlng.ei It Lt detprhi'd 

from or etUd^ to tito blaiac of 

thomll. 

Arch: s^nerjkMr, a etructure enpr 
ported mt tlie eidre or end# end 
composed of nieroi, tiD one of 
whirh epena the wliole interval. 
Sp«idce]l>% a ftrui-lurep invpjr- 
tiij^ one or more CTin'M, snpported 
at the ildeeM ipanning ** openinj? 
and cmpalito of eupportlng weight. 
DieLtngiiiNhtd to the tui- 

turo of the eurvo u, ergmentnl, 
icmi-dmitar, ofijeo. pofnttdp horse- 
■hoe, foiLT-ceiitred, trefoil, eiaquo- 
foil, end multifoU. Archet, In- 
volvlnj? etreight HnisB 0.-1 wHl mm 
curved, are bno™ m ^'etiouh 
dtfrtHl/’ 

Arohitect I nr. ar-ki-t«t) t lit, the 
mivtcr-biallder. 

AxehttcctoQlo: poM?e«Ing an errld- 
icctural, or organically con#truo- 
tivo, eharacier. Sco Orgaaio. 
Arthltcclarc: the eelenoo and «tt 

of deeSguiag ond eoiutriictiiig 
huildinge, alth a to Utl^ity 

and Beauty. Scanty. 

AxchItnTfi {lit *‘prmdp«l heaiii^<)i 
tho ioweat inrinEHT of an SntabU^ 
tnre fwhich n»l j hentw applied 
to any hcaiu that fcata OD coiumiia 
■ nd tfarriefl a enpcinitrnrturc; alaa 
to the monld^ frame wliieh 
bonnde tho atdri a# well Kfl the 
heed of a door or window op™^ 
ing. 

Archlvolti the luooldinpe around 
im few of an iireh. 

Arrtir the abarp edge at which 


meet two nutingi of a Dorie Coh 
luun. 

AihLu' applied to tuHHoory of 
which the Htonc# ore squiu-ed and 
dreiaed Wh’itti hEuonu-r or chiacl. 
Astragal; a convex fikoutding with 
D proAleocttii-cireuler, like that of 
tLo Toruil^. only ■run Her in width. 
Often deeoimted with Bpad and 
£poa| omanient 

Atlylart u^ of q fat^e, not 
treated with columns. 
Aiymaietilet: dwiitlona froisi geo- 
metriral aytumefry and precliioa? 
aiich aa iiibititutlitg a alight curve 
for horizontal and vertical 
■trnieht line#,; varying sHj^tly 
the ipaeva between colutiitiflp ach 
ting columna on a curving instead 
of a straight lino* and so forth. 
Ecdnementa which Hclh^nio* By¬ 
zantine, and Gothic orehitecta in- 
trodiwed to give flexlhflity anU 
rhythm to their atmeturcs. S» 
Seflncmenti. 

Atlaatci; S« Caryatid, 

Atriim: In Hotnaa houftsa an en¬ 
trance court open to the ahy, hut 
atirroujuJcd hy a covered ambu¬ 
latory* In l^jtrly Christum arch I- 
lecture, a slmlLar antrasce court 
in front of churchea, 

At«e: the upper atqry of a hulld- 
iagp ahoto the comlK. 

Itnaginaty Sincp nhout 
which an architect arranges the 

symmetry of hia design. Tlie 
Ttiairt axis meuany run# through 
the Jooge*t direollon of ibm build¬ 
ing and May he interverted at 
right angle* by a second uds. 

Croiriing. 

Baldachlso: nr Baldachin t a can^ 
spy supported on upri^htij: used 
«pceially to Burnaotml an altar. 

Bunater: a small oruamenUI pil¬ 
lar supporting a rail nr coping; 
the whale stnicture hdug colled a 
BalajtTade. 

Balaittode; fk<f Baluster. 

Barbas: fsntaatie, gratnque, ap¬ 
plied to BDiTie of the heaTily dee- 
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dnbd ii.rclijt«Uire of the 
wrulh wntujry. _ 

^arrel-TAolt: aUo tilled Etmi-eir- 
culAT or Wigon-ltBuded mult^ a 
cantiniioUft VLtchud rool over an 0^ 

lodK HfMwe, resting on tlio iiae 
Bartdw: an nrUfieinl 

eartb, fonuing o prehintiwio 
■cpulcbrnl moniidieni^ 

Ear ^CEty: S«i Xra«^* 

Bmei tho low^T naembcr of any 
MnjEiurei compnr* 

EisUiisi: orifiinilly a building 
erecUHl for buiinmsA or Jegat 
aniure; fpEcifiCilly tllO 
of iueh a ouildlng* Inter* In Cnria' 
tlan times, a cbiiTcli tlmt tnore or 
leu TEtaSiw tbe plan of aueh. a 

Batter:- tbo upward, inward ii™ 
of a wall, affording greater rtPiat' 
and? to thmst (which BEe^ 
BattlemEnt: the termiflation of a 
Barapot (wlikh see) in a ienes of 
iniicnUtianB, calldl cmjffaaurefl* 

wbilo the tntervcnimg aoUd parts 
are ealled merlona. 

Bay^ each of the principal toni' 
nartmeoU into which the vaulting 
of a roof is divided ; also usw 
of the ftiWB between anj two M- 
nraiiH of an Arcade {whlcli iw) of 
a Uotble eburth. ^ 

Eay-vlndow: a window of angular 
ptiin, that projects from the 
and trachea to the ^ound, nis^ 
tingniflhrd from an Oriel wi^ow 
that is nLjpported on a fejaels^d or 
Cotb«] Iwhieh see) and ftoro n 
Bow window whfeb ia curved In 

Bead”' a smalt eon vet Tnonldingj 
often decorated with Bead and 
Spool ornament. 

Bead and Spool: an onmmmtai 
diiv)w ol »m»ll ■ftw™*. *1- 

lorruHinif witl. Knifed 
UM«I on Hnnll iwnwi tnouidinp*- 

thDW iiunlUiw in 

mnd UrtUfT ttic rrthftic 
MU*. Tlniy Mnlt (Tnm the Kchl^ 


teet h&Tlni; creAted ah Org^nio 

atruetum ifccCordjBg to Ibc priil4?i- 
pics of BitaeM, Tjnlly, Propor¬ 
tion. Ssnnoaj. and Ahyttua (see 
tbesfi terms}. 

Bel £tag«: Frcacb t«rni for the 
principal story of a lMiUdlQg+ 
Compare Itnliai], Plaao Eoblle. 
Belfry: ■pcclHcallyp the part of a 
tower la which tho bilhi are hunK? 
benet, fometliMSp the whole tower, 
Bema: a raised plitfonn* Twryed 
for the clergy in Early Chrlsllan 
eburehea. 

Blind Arcades: See Arcade. 

Bond s the metliod of laymg hricJcs 
or stones t* bind tJie masanry. 
In Bagllsh Bead* ihe oour«« are 
compels^ allormitely of Headers 
Btid Blrttflben I which see) j in 
nEfflifll Bond the Headers and 

StrEtehora are laid allemalEly in 
each Couxae (whieb 
Boss: oraaniiDUl projeclion at tho 
ijiterwction of tbfi rib* of vaults 
and cclliriga. 

Bow-wlmdow; Sen Bay^winaow. 
Branch Tracery: Bee Tracery. 
Broken latablatares one tlist pxo* 
jvci* over each column or pSUat^r 
inflU'ad of maintaiiiing a imglo 
Rtraigbl ptnoE. * e 

Broken Bedimcnt: whcTc Ihe tri^ 
antfutar or curved form is hrgten 
Into In the coBtre; an oxnamEotiil 
device adopted in tho 'Eenaiii»xM?(% 
Buttress: a msas of maaoury, pt^ 
jcctixig frem the face of the ^11 
to resist tho thrust uf an arch or 
vault. When the Tuas* is sepa^ 
rated from the wall and connectcil 
with it hf an arch, the arch and 
mass form a Blylng Buttress. 
BjsanttmE? the style evolrcd in 
Bymnlliim (CmiBUintinnpW} m 
the fifth century* a. 


€aim: an artlflclal heap of atonew, 
BometimEf piled nbount a wnme- 
clmmbvr, whkh served as a ptc- 
historic sepulchre and mcmuinrat- 
Campaalte icam-iiah'iK!# U): Ital- 
isju tetm fox bell-tower. 
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Cuopj! iti uAtwd or- 

tuiEueotiLijoil til At vyrmvuotfl u 
iiJcbe> iUtw or tumb. 

CApcUt HaJot: tlao spRc^ Jji a 
SpADwh CAthcdral^ caeloecd wltii 
wctwms or Kejai (wbidi eee} anJ 
eotitAlninff Ui^b Al tar. 

Capital.^ tlia uijpcr lEvcinbrr of a 
caTctmn, pier, pilljir or pildater. 
CuiUaai a not of itAtiouAty bt-llo, 
plAjred upon br a mechanirii] con- 
trivjLaw, regtiJAted from a 
boArd. 

Caryatid: plural CaryatIdpAi vriitp^ 

tuj«j faiDAJB tiwd Inat^ad 

of c^luuiiLB or plladtera to iupport 
An enlablafurq or conaia?. Said 
to be lo calbid aftor tbo womt-fi of 
CVrla, who Aided the rcnlani and 
were mado Alares, 31 a |e figurci*, 
■a iiaed, are GAlbd Atlantea. 

Camllooil: the eight MaBca of tho 
Acantbus onkament, Hupportinif 
the YolutA of a Corintbian cau- 
it«I ^ 

CaTfttA: a iamplfl coneAre moulds 

Caretto Canloei the boHow meiu- 
ber that EjoivTti a wall or door [a 
Egyptian urbitoeturo. 

CeUa: the jportJon of a temple en- 
cloned by Valla 

€erce: a mechanical supporting de- 
Vloa n*Mi la thi conAtnictloD of 
TAult riba and Uglit arcbee. 
Kbapcd nice a bow^ tq scptlona 
that work teieneopKcAllyt 90 that 
it iAn be adjusted ta the width 
of the apan. 

Chamfer: ibe edgo produized by 
chamfering; that ii to aoy cottli^ 
a eguATf edge or corrtor to a flat- 
teiMd or grooved surface. 

Chanoc] [Edat. oancelliu, a acnpcnj t 
S» Choir. 

Ckapter-housei originally the as¬ 
sembly place of Lhe Chapter or 
fraternity of abbot and monks af 
A manaJrtcry. for the tranAActton 
of httsinena. Now attacbed to 
Enfflish cathedrala for the ttanij- 
Actioos of the Chapter of liiahnp 
nml canoai. 
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Cheirft (pr. nher-ayl! ferm up- 
plied to tile cast end of a J^uman- 
or Ciotbic churchy wbrn It 
takes the torm nf a cirtular or 
polygonal apflfl, Burroiuidod by an 
aisle which opens into cliapela. 
Cherron: a dceorAtlvo d^iice, like 
a ¥p ropcated either rertUaJ^y or 
borizantally; fortoing fn the lat¬ 
ter vme a xlg-r.ag. 

Chiyielepbantliic (Ok. 

Ivoiy^ji j applied to a aculpturnd 
figure of wood, wlnn the nude 
pirta ore covemi with gold And 
the draporica with tvoiy. 

Choir or Chaacch the parlion of 
the church or cathedral east of the 
nave, aercoped olf for the uw of 
thfl choir. S«f Coro. 

Clflihorto: See Xantem. 
CiAameeento: ftaJlan term for the 
period culled in English the aLi- 
teenth cenlpry, 

Clnqae-fotl: ^-e Foil. 

Clerestory or ClcanitoTy fFr* 

C^lr =a light 1 £ the blgbcst etory 
nf A navn immediately above tho 
Friforlom {wblcb B«e|, eodtnin^ 
lug windows orerloaking tta roof 
of tho ainlcc, 

ClokoAi a partition f opociflccJly, 
the metal Mndn dividing tine pat¬ 
tern In efoifortn^ enatneL 
Cleliten (Ilk enclosed, apace): the 
covered ambtilatory around the 
open court of a monanti^'y; still 
retained os an adjtmct of many 
English and Spanish cathedrals. 
Close: the precinct o( an English 
cathedrat; sunrival of the ^'Oarth'' 
Or graaay enolosiiirei of i monastery'. 
Coffer; one of the tiinkca potitds 
of geometrloil dedgn, lined in the 
urnamentation of a Celling, vault 
or dotne* 

Colonnade: a syatcni or range of 
«illllniu, surmounted by an entah- 
latureL. When it entirely anr- 
roonrls a teznpie or eniirt it la 
called a PeHatjle. When it In at- 
taehed to tbe front of a building 
It h known aa a Fortlco (whieB 
see). 
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ealtmml & Terti^nl mrasbf.rp eon- 
HiiiLLDjr of Ji. Shift, HUfb^Oimhsd by 
a Capital and rulLti^, ufuaily. on 
a Itft function ia to au|^ 

l>ort^ in ClaBsSe arEhitoetufc* an 
eutablatnrc^ nud in Gothic* an 

aTclL 

Compoilte: a Roman Order m 
which the capital ii comiKsed of 
tim upper part of an lonim €ap- 
ital ami the Irnrar part nl a Oo- 
rinthian. 

CoAcaTc t eiirviv^i like the 

of A circle* Iriwnrd* forming a hob 
low to this EVe of Uw Epectator. 

Conocntrlei a coiamou cea- 

CoaBolfi: fl aupporting block, pro- 
Jectinar from a W'all, gracrallj' “rc- 
omteTt BMiCcall^ the Bdpporli of 
tlie cornice over a door or win-- 
doiT. See ICcdilUon. 

ConYcatlonalliattoa: the repre- 

^nliPK nt wmethitijst in a fofnml 
tfB7p (TEnerally pToEcfibdi h^ CU** 
toiJi. l?'or example* It waa liEUlieT 
ipttoranee a&r lack of akillp hut a 
cuntoiu, prpHCribed by the priest^ 
hood, that catkiieil ito’ptSan artiata 
to reprifcat the huMU fig^Te 
with head and li^a in profile aud 
trunk full front In decorallYe 
lj«a^ on natural nbject^ 
beat uiaagB aToida naturaliatic 
reprewnUtliHi. und the 

form into a conYenl ion* wliSeht 
howi!Ycr» reproduces and cvea em- 
plkMlsea th^ salient featurea of 
atrucLuro and of growth or move^ 
menu Thua* the Greek acanthiu 
ornamEnt actuaUr sujEgeata Indore 
Mcrgy of gtoi^ and n^ro ex- 
preaiiveneaa ot form than tha nai- 
tiral pLaitU 

Coutcxs curring, like a aegmemt of 
a circle, ouLward nr toward the 
apeetator. 

Corbel: a block of atoMp often 
orately carred* which 
from a wall to aastain a welghtp 
eapcelally that of roof-heama* or 
Yautting abafta- See CnnaoU, 

Corinthian: latent order of ltd 


lenie ardiiiociure, eonwneneed hfjr 
tbe Hellenic arehilccta and lulSy 
developed by the Ronmna- 

Cornice^ apeckilcalliy, in CLisaie ar- 
cbitceturep the crowning or upper- 
moat member of an entablature; 
gcacrallTp thw crowning feature of 
mny wall conatTuetioji* or doom 
and wlndowB. 

Caro: tiko apacse acrcencd off Tor the 
iiae or the ohnir in a RpauUb ca¬ 
thedral, situated ta the navCp west 
of Ihs Cinaalng- 

Corridor: a wide gallery or p^- 
aage within a building, mually 
with room! Dpeniag into it. 

Cortilo: Italinn term for interior 
eouri, open to the iky and aur- 
rnunded by areadeSr 

Coorao! a coatJiiuoue borixoutal 
biTer of stones or bricka. ikw 
BoidkL 

CoYcJ ipoEifloally* tbe coneaYie aur- 
fiice that may occur between li» 
top pf an Interior wall and the 
flat of tbu ceiling, 

CTEuellatedi fortided with baitle- 
cncikta. ^ , , 

Cromledh: a pn^Latorie memorial, 
eompos^ of stonri of huge aiie, 
diipoced in ona or mokie circlia; 

Stonebtnge- 

€!roH: adopted 1^ the Churcb in 
tha fotiiiLb centurj as the symbol 
of <?hrUtlonity- The sepamtion 
of the Eastern or G™k Church 
from tha Wes tern or Latin Cti urch, 
was feflwted in the shape of the 
Ciw; the Greek having all i^ 
four meEnbcrt equal, while tae 
lower member of the Lai in is 

ipace ^ut the in- 
tersecGon pf Gic two Aaei (which 
of a church pr cathedral, on 
which tbp Jaavt, transepts^ and 
Chancel ahuL Often aurmounted 
bj a dome or tower. 

Cyprrkfrtraii used of the plan of a 
church that it baaed on the fo™ 
of a erofti- Where a Greek crew's 
ia followed the pace, choir, and 
tranBeptf arc of about equal 
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kn^lk; wtile Lf the Rqnmn in Llie 
the luve lit Jt^Hj^tbL-DfkJ. 
See Ctou. 

CryjFt: vauIUkI chaiubera beeeaLb 
a. liuildjiiv^ bcla»tb tbe 

ctiAneel gf ft chureh, iu 1 ^'hicli case 

o(i4jft ufti^ij for burUiL 
Cupola: Sw Home, 

Cnipi flit. poEnta): one ef tbe 
pointA fomtinif the featberloff ur 
fohaLiun of Cs^liie Tracery. Tre- 
qttently onaaiDeHtetl with a carded 
termibatlun. 

Cmtftdlm: See TabemaeZe. 
PrelopeftDE qf cqkttftoi ^ 

rived fToin C^elona^ p am^ of 
Grwkiiayth. ^ 

Cyma {pr, Si-mahJ (ZlL ^wave^) 3 

the dbii felling CUrix*; n 

inouJdiftg, perfected bj the Hel- 
htnie sculptor^ whoic profile com- 
hieea a cObVen; nciJ a ceneere 
cune. When f b* CUfVfr be^oi in 
cfiDvex ftEiil fiqq-i Into Concha IT, it 
ia kaown ae Cyma Berta 
Kmrtb'i "'LLm of Beauty"). When 
the eortcave precedes the eanwa^ 
the proOlq U emlled Cyiu Brrqn^ 
ll^e Latter alaa called Of CC. 
Crmatlunt the orowning mein her 
of n C]m 5 ftle enmiccp ea called be- 
cMUee its proilo la a Cyma Berta 
(whlirll lee)^ 


I^dc: the surface of an intericr 
waU^ heta'ccn the ha*e omuldiiikii 
and an upper mnuZdln^. placed 
sdinc dutftiKie frqm th* cciliag+ 
Decaityle: See Pcrtlca. 

Deocnted: used to dlitinguLH.!! the 
aecond period of Eu^Jitli Gothic 
I fouiti'cnth eciituryl> oariDg to In- 
PTmmd riefaiK»s of i»^ipdow tracer- 
iHti atiil other ornameftlalion. 
Compare Eayoaaant. 

Bcatil: otie of a serim of noarc,. 
Boeatled todth-Iike, blocks thut 
oraftment the comlcc in ||i4 lm\e 
add Corinthian Orders. 

HlftffoaaJt ipeclfically npplied to 
the arches or riN of a vaulting 
that are lilflgOdaJ to the maid aiin. 


Compare lonfLladiilal, Traaa- 

VCTM. 

JBptcral (lit "doLihle-aingcd"*): 
desist ing a tnaple tliat has a 
double radge of Oolunldj on each 
aide of the tclLa. Compare 
FveudOMllpteral. 

HolJBeaf a prclilBtoiic megaflthio 
diatidmHiC rompoaed of single 
Etonea »£-t ud Odd or DU edge and 
oTOwned with a aingle si ah;' farm- 
idg a sepulebral Ghomber, often 
embedded in a mound. Sob ICaj^ 
tabu. 

^ome: a apberlul roofp over a cli^ 
Gularp square 01 pqlygonal spairo 
rieli^ like an inverted GUp. 
lienee, when the stnieturd u 
small, (Milk'd a Cnpota^ 

Dorlo! tlie ^rlJcat and simplest 
Order (which ae^} of arcliitcctdrn 
dcTf loped on tlic maiEiland oE Hel¬ 
los. 

Dormer (lit ^sleepiajD * a win¬ 
dow in a rooC wnually of a b^- 
room, often projestEcig with a gohEe 
end. 

Drams speelficajly a ejllndricat 
wall, support log a dome; used 
aUo of ft PGcttofi of the shaft of a 
colman. 

Darly Bn fHail: first period of Eng- 
li-lb Gothic. Evolved during the 
thirLcenth centurj, 

Saves: tho (alge of a roof prejeet- 
ing bc_ror^d the walk 
BaleGtlciiiits the prnetiir of eom- 
hining TtriotiH eiemeqta of 
^rlved from varioii* auurcfs. 
Be^ai: the ciuhioii-slaftped mem¬ 
ber of the Dorio eftpiLa}, just be- 
Pf*Ui the Abacas (which see). It 
has an ovoio or f;[^-sFLapcd proBTp. 
Also naed of the Bgg ajid Dart 
moulding ( whirb aiTO], 

Ere and Hart: an ornamental de¬ 
vice, composed of Aft nltemste rep¬ 
et if itm of an rgg-thaped f&rm, 
halved V 4 frticftltjf, and a Btwar 
head. Uwd eapcctsny on mould¬ 
ings that have ftp ovoEo or eec- 
shaped prolUe. 
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Emlsraiiire: Ihc or beYi?!- 

liog of «B oji^ning in n mlK va u 
to cnliirf;c ilfl interior prafitE?. 
biIbo Battle oieDtL 

Esamel: a itiafcrml eoupoAcd of 
pi^Eiit mnil ruBcd AOd op- 

y\ie4 in tncitfc* flla(o In ilirri^^ 
of inetiilp porcobin or pottery* for 
dconfsitive pwrpoapp. Sen MoiaioL 

EnciBitle: n ptoq™ of pnintlo^ 
in winch Uio pigrarnU am dis¬ 
solved in niiltcJ mlA ap¬ 

plied llOtN 

Engaged t^lomn^ a column tual 
doeja not itand dear of tb« wall at 
the bock of It 

Bntahlntiije: the boriznatal mem^ 
bcT of a dauk or oolumuar order. 

It retts upon t^se Abacni of tliO 
column ond conS'ista of a lowffp 
middle^ and upper inember—the 
Arctkttmvc^ PrtnEH. and Comfoe. 

Entails (Uk. ^;?tretching**f: a 
Bim-cd delation from the etraight 
Ude; apedfically. the awcll in the 
prolile o! the pliaft of a Clftfiflo 
eolumiL. 

EpiAAOi: See iTaoi. 

Eabcdra: a curved rcneBe* ttsualSy 
containing a aeat; hence a cnrTcd 
ccot of marble or atoi»e- 

Eaaade; the outaldo Titw or elevar 
tioii ot » liulldlKg tlull f>en tilt 
apeetotor 

Ean Taoltlog: See Kib. 

EnKln: one of the flat, vtrtival fa«i 
Into which the Architra^^ of an 
louie or Corlnthia^i Entahlalure la 
d bided. 

FcneitTaUoa liat. fcnrHm, wlu- 
doffj: the diilributlon of wm- 
dowa and openinga in an afichitee- 
tural iwmpMltion- 

FlUet; a imall flat band, used wpc’ 
dally to Bcparata orve moulding 
from another. ^ 

^lal: the flni*hlnie part or topp 
frequently decorated, of a tjure, 
pinnacle or lionchnind- Sen Fta- 

FLtncsi: a prindple of beauly j thnl^^^ 


the design of a work of art shall 
ixinfurin to tl« tieceMary rKiuire^ 
menlii of ita purp^nM-^ ziinterial and 
methn^j of making. 

Flamboyant = used to 

difltin^ibh tha third pi*riod of 
prEnch Gothic ( Ofteonth eenluryh 
from the oxurreaned dahoTation of 
the window troeeripa. 

Fleche: ipedH^Hyp a wooden •pire 
surmounting a roof. 

Fluting: the vErticiil ^ooviay, need 
to curich ttio Jihait of a eolun^ or 
pilaster. 

riying Bittreia: See Bnltref*. 

Foili a leaf-lIke division In ciuvcd 
ciniamE!Utailon$ especially Ln the 
tracery of a Gothic window or ll» 
panelling of walla and beadi-erula 
Accordlng to the number of folU 
ineludcd, the dcaign ta dletb^iiili- 
ed ns trefoil» qiintrcfoUf cinque¬ 
foil, etc. 

Fpnneret: ^ Elb. 

Fresoo flit, frcflli or damp): aea 
Secco and Tempera; terms VEed in 
irural Painting {which ace I. 
After tim waU hM thoTougljly 
dried out, ft parLioUp auch as tlio 
artist could cover La orw dav was 
spread with a thin layer of fine, 
quick'drying plaster. WTiile the 
latter was still fresh or dampp the 
artbtp. having prepared hia draw¬ 
ing or '"cortoODi/ laid it in pbee 
and went over the lines with a 
hlunt inatrumcot, which left the 
design grooved in the pUater. 
Then he applied the tempera col¬ 
ours, finishing aa he proccMcdt for 
the colour sank into the planter 
and rapidly dried with it, so that 
snbaequent tourhings op or alters-^ 
tiona «uld only he applied hy 
painting In Scccol Ai long os the 
sorface of the wall remains Lntftct, 
the coloim ore imperiflhabie and 
retain their vivscity and Iran^pflT- 
enM. I^cy have, toop the rtpp^r- 
anoo of being part of the actusi 
fitrlc of the wall, as the hlodm of 
Miour upon fruit. Thus Fn^ 
ia the fittest and most beautiful 
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pncFM of mural painted deoorfi^ 
tion- 

rrl«e: MjHx\^cml]y, the middle dl- 
Tfftion m an EfltnbJnture, (fectwccn 
tba Arc-liltmv and lb# Comiefl 
(liblcb ief )i A\*^ idi; eontlnuouii 
lAud of painted or MHulpturcid dcc- 
oratloa cr^wnn an exterior or 
JfiterioJT nfulL 

Oible: the lipptr pxrt of Um wall of 
■■ boildin^^ aWh^b the eoTifl^ trl- 
aoguler ih ehaptr, canformlll^ to 
fbe ilopo of tSo rmal Comptra 
ths ClUflio Pediment. If Ihs 
of the nble rioee in tlett 
U il dijttinguhhnl U Stepped. 
Caiue flit aabBAthlt a Hulptur^d 
deration of ^ half-S^rur^ termi^ 
fitting below ia a Bhntbdibe p«l^ 
«tal. 

Ofl-LOee; a pD!^li or ehapel, some' 
timea atiaobed to an I^n^liBb 
Gothb eatbcdralp ubuaUj at tbn 
■wfcfit end. For the ttie p^rtapa of 
pniiieuu^ Comparo Jrarthex^ 
OaiabreL : applied to n roof^ the alope 
of wbich la bent into an 
aiigle. 

Umo-vorl^E a dneomtii-o deaion in 
^lEef fwhicb pee]! eXKuted in 
fine, hard plOHtcr. 

fllL of, or pertaLtiLni^ to the 
GoLliai t a Cerui applied %o 3Jedbo~ 
Tal arthjtfetnre by the ItaJjane of 
tlte RenaJaniii!^ to mark tbeLr 
contempt for what was non^Claa- 
alc. Tlie term without Kproaob 
bae been continued to dninnate 
the orahitectnral aljk betWE!ni tlie 
HoTnanpeqiio and fienaidBaw, 
thirteenlb^ fourteenth 
and fifteenth nutdrjee, Tbe 
French hava trted to anhatitute 
the lemb fJflFal S« Otte* 
anue: a wrouKbt metal Krwn of 
opemwork dre!^. 

OfluiUc; ft .^1# (,! in 

Uh tnneap In imitatinn of b«a-i^ 
lief. 

filro^t !bt anple or edge at which 
tba Murfarei of a etnm or Rfoined 
Tanlt See Vanity 


firobied Tank? ^ 
auliloebe fpr, Gil ldabj: an oma 
niijiit cunipuoed of the repeated iq- 
tertwining of two or more banda] 
frequenUy need to dceonta a 
torni 1 which ive}. 
flutta illL "drop">! one of the 
injaH Lrumralcd atlacbcd to 
the undoralde of a H.cgTiIa {which 
Kel and the MatulEB (which ecei 
of d Doric £ntablfitnre. 

Haif-Tlmbercd-: W'hcn the conatruC'' 
tlon has a linabiprfd friinic, the 
intcrBtieee of which are filled i.n 
with masonry or concrete. 
HnmmcT-beaia roof: late form of 
timber r&of eonfltructioe ^ without 
continudua Tie Beam* (wbkb ptbK 
Bannony; a principle of Beantj, 
tliat govema the variety in uni tv 
of a work of art, relating all the 
part* in an amrd of feeling. 
Bcaderi In maiwnry^ n trkk or 
aberae^ laid icroae the thickneas of 
the aiill. See Boqd^ Stiotclinrr 
Beart-lcaf and Bart; an omaiaeat 
ttMnpoeed of a heart- nr leaf- 
■^ped form and a dart or tongue. 
Ufcn aprcifieally on VjmA Reveraa 
mouidingiL 

Eeaajtylc; See rortfeo. 

Hlp-rMfj a ronf thit riiei from 
all the wall-plahM and, accord^ 
ingly,. ha* no gable, 

Boaeyinekic; ornaTnent. Bee An- 
tbemLoa, 

HjpKthnli onmplctely or poTiliilfy 
open to the ikT* 

^poftyle: imnW the j-oof beams 
aupported on cedumne. 


InplmrlTunf the clitcm mink In the 
Atrinin (which «s) of a Roiona 
tkomoG to recrive tlic rain water. 
Impeit" the iBnnbor abom the ca pi ■ 
fa| of a ebianm, nn which the areh 
rests, usimRy compased of mould¬ 
ings. 

In Antii; See Borttco. 
loBlc; the order of areblteriurc, de¬ 
veloped hy Ui# Nellenefl of M\a 
Minor and adjoinlog belamU^ ud 
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borrowed and inodiflod bj 
zEuii aland 

InJulAt Kouiiid Urm for a muidoa- 
tial building, IwHttiug nnwy fam- 
lllOfl- 

lnter«o1anmiatloiis ejMJcsflcaily in 

CLwki areliiU!CtuTe> tho apm ^ 
Lween any two calumiu, 
twewii a coluniB ftnd tb* wall of 
tlpe C«Ua+ 

iDtcrlaoe: in dceoration^ an oma^ 
ment eoiapoMd of intcrwotEn 
baadft or 

lAiQlraS tbo ilde mornbcr# of 
openifi^ of doom ntid winduva. 

£aaba: tba eulw-liJcD nbrino in tbo 
of Mwa. 

Kryitoa^i tho ceotml of a^i 

afch^ 

Kinir-Fort: in timber roof-ponatnie- 
tionj t eentfol poft* tofltinff on on« 
of the Tle-beiinia (whlcU fteoj to 
support tbo rldg^p Sm ftneen* 
Pott- 


Lady^bapol; n chapel Ib an Enj^ 
catheiJral^ dedpciled to tlw 
Virirtn Mary, uanally iltnated at 
tho back of tbe altar. 

Ijuicft: applied to an orrli or wlw-^ 
dow that hna a ihafpty painted, 
lance-ebapcd nptninjr. , 

Lantrio: a iispffrHtnict'iiro that rtM* 
Aboiv lio Toof l«!vel, op™ belo# 
aad «dioItlmg liffM thraugi it* 
cidM. Ctillod in BpiuiUli a Clift- 
borlo^ 

Lienie-rlb: See BHi. 
llntal? tbn horSjKintal bc«£0^ awp 
fHjrtijd on two unrigbta or poi^ 
coverinj? on apcniag and iupport' 
lc;r voi^bt* the top mci^r 
of the fmmm of a doorway or tIp- 

dnw* , 

loffgia: a corerod galleiyi open w 
the air on one or rnote lides. 
LoaKltiidlitaJ; paTnllol to tie di- 
roetron of the main aaia 
iealtj applied to tbe archrt and 
riba of tbo vanltinu of a navo or 
alaJe Ln the diroclioa Eait or Wcat. 


Cennpara ]>iAgoaal and trARi- 
Terao^ 

LonreTp » Uualorn’like cupola on tbe 
roof of a medtoval biiudiii^, or4f- 
imlly the doe for siHoka froin tba 
Hr* Ln tbs centre of the balL 

Lmiettei a ipar» aomewlfcat iiMem' 
blii^ a hati moon* with Ibe curto 
uppoimoat, Ea|w<ially Ibo wall- 
apace, cncloBed by the ends nf * 
haJriftl'vault; or by the walbarch 
of a ffTolncd or rib vault. 

lyab-Gate (JiL 'oorp^-j^ata'*} s oov- 
ered gateway at entranco to a 
rbnrchyard> where the coffin r^fa 
dmrina lio fi«t portioai of tba 
burial service* 

Jlackitolstioa; tbo opening between 
A wall and a parapet, wbta tbn 
latter b built out on Corbola 
f which «eV* Through it iul^LI«i 
nr burning lltpiidi could bo show- 
ored upon aavalianta* 

Hlaniard or Manaart: applied to 
roofs which have a hip or snglc— 
Instead of a contJnuoui ilope— 
on all four sidea. JJamed aJlcr 
tbe Fraicli architect who popU' 
larised, tboUBh ho did not invent^ 

Hutaba: an Egypthm t^mh^ ao- 
cslkd from Its constnjeRon re- 
KEahUug the ordinary Egyptian 
bench, which ia oompoaed of a 
borlrontAl boariK mpportod upon 
bgaxda that atopo inward toward 
the seat. 

icaiuolcuja (mjC-IO^l^UtnH tomb 
of moro than ordinary aisas and 
mrchitccturali preteniiona. So 
called from tha tomb treeted at 
HaHetreauus in 325 S-C*, In 
jn«nory nf Mausolua, King of 
Caria, by bia wldpir. ArtemMa, 

Ifcgalitli (lit hugostfinelt liega- 
lithfo, coinpooed of auch, S» 
OyclopsaUr 

Vegaroo: Ilomeno word for pab 
are or Urge balJ- 

Mcmber (lit- llmhj; any corapooeot 
part of a ntnictural design that 
tas A spicldc functinA to perforui. 
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Henliii: k preKiitorki nionuinentp 
oI a. nugl^ or 

ruilcJj iiiiapod aIoiiv^ EiBUillj of 
luTge liBO (mcBiliithicI; ptrWiiH 
orjginji-li/ wjuiwsted with fctUli 
woiT«h|p^ Itjf ward oEF «tU iplriM ; 
then aa a niemorlaL of a drad 
chioftai-u QT a vicioryi Tlw pro¬ 
totype of tiio ObcllilL 

JCtrrloai; is&t EatUeaents, 

)CrtopDi ihn apfic? bclwetn aoy two 
of ttio frd^lyphi (wliieh soel of 
A Dorio iPrloH. Ori^allj Mi 
open^ Inter anil often wltb 

sculptured relief. 

Hegtaniae : a low story Hilusted be- 
twren two hialior dnea. 

Milualj: a nieho In the wall ol a 
moiqi» that marlu the ^^Kiblchp” 
or Mirectlao toward Ihs Xuba 
{whuh seel at Mecca. 

iClilarot; the tall alcoder towetp at¬ 
tached to a MoaqUOp fiom a hal- 
oopy of which the pauerzin amo- 
010111 the people W prayer. 

MMiUldiis: tba decorated blocks 
ras£ed tinder the Cornice of a 
CoT^thiaA or Compofllte Entab- 
latace. 

IConolith (!^L ils^te atoo?;): oio^ 
ally of largo Honolithloi 

composed dt eucb. 

IfotaJo fll^ belooglii^ to the Miisi«p 
tbfl goddcvtcs of thd arts| : d«o- 
imth'd deii^i oonit> 04 ed of par- 
tides, iisxutly euWthaped, of 
marble^ itoiif!, glass or enjusd, 
used to enrich tho surfaces of 
TaultSr walls and l 3 oora Scc^ 
flpu^ 

ICotlTc: In deearmtlonp. tbs form on 
which the orwxient is bas^dt 
the fucanthus motha* 

IColilaUit one pf the ircrticali itopc 
baim diridJng a Oothie window 
Into two or more “llghta.^' Also 
one of the ban ot a XLOU^Vln- 
dow (^whicb Sec). The harimp- 
tal bar* are called Tranfoint. 

ICanl: of or pertaLnltifE to a wall; 
e.|t.* a tnuT«l decoration. Bee 


jpilar blocka under tba Ccmfce of 
a Doric Eatable tiLte, studded on 
tlm undcruldc with l3atl^ (which 
wc). 

JTaci: ibo priccipal chamber of an 
HdJcnic tetnbfOf Cdlliitlbin^ tho 
ctatuo of tho ^ity. Entered from 
the front throdgli Ab UHwalled Tee- 
libule, called the Proruiod and 
fro^ the rear by a correepodidiii^ 
ratlbule^ csHm Epinaoa pr 
OpisthiiTdpiiiQS^ 

Halthex: the arcaded porch of a 
Christian boflllicm, where penb 
tentSp barred from full eotninuii' 
ioDp worolL^ped. See Qalllce, 

Marc i tram Maoi, which eeo^ : ecu- 
trsl divlsiop of a church or cathe¬ 
dra]; inimlly weat of the choir. 

MeckinE: the hollowed surfiMK be¬ 
tween the Asttagal (which see) 
of the shaft and tiH coromence- 
meat of tlw capliaJ; spcdhcally 
of a Kocnari Doric colnuin. 

Meoropolii: city of ths dead; an aa- 
Bcmhla^ of g-w-ei or IouIts. 

Mevet tha shaft arQuod which 
a spLnd atsireasc is oonoirueted; 
alAo the principal poftt inpportin^ 
the handrail of a stairraoe. 

Mnnnaa: the ityls in Eiudandp pre¬ 
ceding Early Ettf^hih: corre- 
flpnnnfng to ROMaUesqUB Oo the 
Contlnentr 

Myniphein m (cooiiceratrd to the 
symphi) i a buihiliig contaiulno' 
ornaiECTltat watcTp pl^ta and 
atatuafy^ 


Oatastyle: Sen ^ortfon. 

Ogee (pn t>-j[Se) ; Boother term 
Cor the t^ma ^irrcraa. Bee 
Cyma, 

OglTai: term applied to the Point- 
cd Archp becaUBc it is composed of 
two GonEraalcd curtes. Owing to 
thii arcb bfi^ eharmctcriiitic of 
the Ootbic style, tbp French bovo 
proposed to call the latter flftTul. 
Open Arcsdcs; Sc« ArcsdciH 
Oplsthadanios (Gb ''room be- 


Seoop, Frcfco, 

ICmtule: one of a series of mtan- 
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litnd")t wmft m Bplaa**- 

flow rtitlawlatniB (I't- **a«^ 

B TBiiminK 

J2*tr joint* ow dl«fion*l Mid 
ft^rm a nEt-Itk* _ 

Opni Sectll* (Ut ‘■Ciit 'ro^ : ■ 
^ 3 UMa.[c QtniunBnt, wmpMM_ or 
^ Of pimfWo, cul 
Atapw to fOTm 

ficlicst vmriftr of it i» known M 
Opn» AlCMJiorlinWB- 
Opw Splcutniiit pMnn*®* 

<>f brick* Uid lit “htfrinf bone 

(tew teetotum; a WMaxo omtiao^ 
compooed of l«»ocw « •‘I"" 
i. wt'. of claw or marWo. 

Ordtt: apwulcallr. “Tf 

eliilcctoro, tlio oorohnwHon ot 
Colona oini EnUblatw, 
flnanie; prlwanly *“® 

BtructuKB of aflimnlo Mid 
MCODdarilv, of i«r , 
whole, oomposed of parte 
form defloite funetion*t 
thi* book with on impUcwi^on thot 
tba relatioa betwwo tke wbolo and 
lU port* partake^f too 
a living. W oppoaed to * Biwliaiil 

(telcl-wlndow: S« , 

flTtontaUon; tho ™^tiTirtl ™ ^ ^ 
temple of chnftli nn » 

^^lattd to the pMitien of the 

i^or a alw «i of 

conic toctmn 

VrrtnMTL M by p^^lbollC. 


lalmettet See Anthemloi^ 
PBslef~Bi*ch^i a tongH P . 

J£r.?5sa“"s”i««?. 


tbe w<iU oi fit isamiw 

eAvc 4 of tbe roof. Ui'aernllyp * 
rrUunInlF wnVK of fiMiloiting weH, 
the tteIIh of fit brkle®, EhOTo 
the roadway- ^ w ^ 

IPatlo; the open. Inner court of a 
SpanLih or SpaniHh-AmerKan 
boww^ , , 

Fariltoa: apceiflcaHjr, * s^ion ?>• 

H, iHiililinff tlial pfojecu tTom ti» 
plane of tbe iwun t«*dc and hae 
L diatJMt roof trMtniEnt. 
fcdlttCBt: apeciflcallj. thif triangu¬ 
lar memtot aunnoiintiiig tlw 
tie* of a CUaaiic temple, tt reM 
on th* KnUlblature and termsnale* 
on web aide in * raking Cnrniw, 

najaJlcling thi ■'"P® ®* . 

GiBensiBsance ainJ Inter ij™''*' *- 
trUnavilnr aurfaw, “y * 

horizontal and two slopina eo>j 
nitM. e-g^ too embellitoinrot aui- 

SltJI window. ,<!«"■ 

s.'i.iMK's.riE'S 

flEufiW or ornament. Prapnouni 
la alw need for the " 

lwt!«i a lintol end the ottnasd cor- 

P^d"n“tr«i‘''o«c of the four tri^ 

■mrulaf, CEm«re mentbere wax 

convert a oquare apa™ into a cir¬ 
cle for tho auppert of a dome. 
Tbcir apeies met <5“ ii’’® 
ai the aBglea of to^ »"“■ 

U the triaoglee arA inward, 
tlirir bwM nnito m a 
p^rlptoral (lit. "Winjwd around K 
dnignalinR a temnlo. when t^ 
coLa is aunwindtd by a iihgle 
of columns. Compare 
FJtndo-peript*™!' 

PefUtyle: a ^*”8' ?? 

Sini, npecifically 
temiile or coart. Sue Colonnade. 
Plaao^Mhtos: Italisn tonn '"«■ 
principal ilorv ^ 

rtsoitiiitfi Pr«iieb Bflli 

Plfr; i^tnlenl iappertlnfr 

ber, other than a column or pdU^ 
pilaster: a niuate column, projertr 
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lUf oiw-fiixtN flf lU wldtla 
^rom thii wajj, and ibe satno 
proportloiaj BB tie Order w\ih 
wbtch LL ia Uavd* 

^Imnjcle: m enull tuiret-lika tcr- 
rninatlcm; npeeia]]j mt the tup oI 
buttfime to increw? tbeir weight 
and eaparit^ of lateml reAid|aii% 

Plate Tncery: See Tracfry, 

A block,, u«u^ 
aJl^ tquarc, which furcni tli« loir- 
«flt member of the hepe of m eol- 
iimm tlenerallj^ the block oa 
which B column^ pcdealal or aUtue 
fcflta. 

Fodtom: a wall ii^portlng n tqw 
of pqlumnai epi!etflcB.llT, la RuitiBn 
architecture^ the teinpk platforpL 
that doe* not project bej'omi the 
line of the coluiDFiB MM does a 
StpLabate (which aee). 

Folyfoml: ^ kgiini ccunpoacd of 
mote than fotbc aaglea, ut equal 

cIh. 

Forte'COtih^re fpr poTt^nm-ehare^J; 
a eotrei-Bd entr&iaca, unclcr whidi a 
carriage can be drltcc. 

l^rtlcn; an open ^pacc or ttnbula^ 
tory coTered bj a roofi auppurted 
on oolumiLB^ forming a porciL In 
Clanuc! templea tha front of the 
portico Odoaitfta of ColamiLap £n- 
Ublatmre, and Pediment, cohered 
by the exteailoD ol the roof of 
Celia, Aecordlnff aa the Fartico 
h*a four, ben coinmna 

la front the temple la dfitin^ 
^lihed MM Tetraatyte. He 2 ULiitirte, 
Octortyla or DecmaiyJe Wlwa th* 
Portico ia enefoaed cm the left and 
right by an fatenalon of the Jidea 
of tba Celia it I* diatbijniishedi aa 
“In Aatli." 

Pe*t: an upright lupportleig mem¬ 
ber, aa ol a door. An elcuent in 
the prlndple of eonetructlon 
known MM P^fc and Eearn. 

foMt and Seam: ganeHe term for 
the eonatruetl^ principle of a 
horkontal tupported 

upon aertfcal onea. 

Foatlcnm I Latin for ^Ep ltia iv^): 
See *au*r 
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Pot Metals glaee fuaed in a cru- 
oihjc. 

FoxiuLana^ a clean^ aandy earthp 
uf Tolcaiiie urigiii, by tho 

llomana in cutnblDatloo with lime 
to form concrele. 

Ptodlei epoeihcalJy, the ouler edge 
of thtj aectiud of a mouLding. 
projection: a gcpcral termfor any 
member that ex;lendi beyond the 
main planca of a Blrticturcp cape- 
clilly uaed of iBOuldijagfi. 

Pronaoi: See Nacs. 

Proportion i a pHncipIo of Benaty, 
thdt regulate* the quantity ami 
quality of tho parts of a work of 
art according to their foqctionfil 
Impcirtaaoe in Lbo orcaiiio unity 
uf the whole, 

Propyla;*! the Gniranee gatv or 
veaLibuk to a group of buildinga. 
PTOiceiiltim. flit, "^before the aceDO 
{ekenejt in the Claeeio thentro a 
aEructare^ occujpying the ofwa end 
of the liarae'*liiie plnn, to fitfeen 
from view tlie “aki-ne" or actor'a 
drewlufi place, it formed tlio 
background to tlie Drania, 

Prostyle (IJL *'liaving colunme in 
front'^) : used to dEficrilw a tem^ 
pN plan that liae a ForEieo at 
only one of it* eads?- Cotnpare 
Amplil-preetyle, 

Prototype; the primJtive, rude^ orig^ 
inal forna out of which finer and 
more effleical typee have been de¬ 
veloped, 

Paemdo^lpteraX flit ^-faUc-double- 
wiaged^J ; when llie templo ap¬ 
pear* to bai'* a douhlfi rcrtf of 
eolumoi on the eideop hut the !u- 
nnr range ii omitted and the 
epaoe b^ween tbe oolumna and 
Wall; of the Cf Ua ia thereJb^ double 
the usual InteruoiainnlatLon 
(which aee|. 

FteudD-peTlpterml (lit, ''false-wlttg^ 
ed-around^i i when thecoluitinB oh. 
the aide* uf a templcp Inatead of 
ataDdliiig free, ara ^Inpifcd 
(which Ke) In the wall of the 
Celia, 

^mma (|)t. ter-6'^-maJ: pL ptero- 
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hiaU: ttrm appllfd tu thf sida 
wtlli of A Ltlla i bettpe, jscIfteUmet 
to tita ipwod bftwi*en tie laltcj (md 
tbfi colunm* of tliB Perialyle. 

Tflon: A diwTWiiyp llAiik^ by two 
Tnincoted PjTiiinids with ebloni 
biiAc*. PrTftmlfl. 

PTTaniid; A *tructiiM of mmoory, 
j^rrally with a ■quaie bue, with 
triangular ipJefl nwetiug at im 
apci. \fh™ th& iidee mount tifl 
iteiw it lA diatitignlalied aa * 
Stepped Pyramid. When tbe 
■idtA end ahniptlyp beforo reach¬ 
ing the ppcJt, It U called a Ttiui* 
«ated Pyiamld* 


(^Tiadrlga: a four horiie chariot 
QuatrefoQ! See PotL 
Quatrocento; Italijin term for the 
period, called in Engllib tbe nt- 
leenth century. 

ttueea-Foit; in tlmbefcd root con- 
itructicPitp one ol the two pemta 
TCfting an one of tie Tie-hcamSr 
at equal -dilstaiiM froni the eeu^cp 
to reichM-ee the rafter*. See 
Ktngf-Foit 

Quoin ^ HpeclicaJljTr onff Of 

aquira etonef at the aagia 
teoign} of a building. 


Bump: an toelioed approach to a 
terrace or platform, uaual It paral¬ 
lel to the suatainlng wall of tP* 


a*yoBwttt: rVidlUtiis^): 

to iltsltngulih tho BiecotiJ period 
of JrenSi Gothic (rourtcenth 
Century} ; from the charaeierietic 
radUtmg or “^whcol" tracery of 
Iho rWwlndowa Com^ 
‘^cerated-" « i * 

Eeflnemciiti? a term ippUM to 
the InrtiUMM in ItclIcDic, Bjran- 
fim?, and Gothic arehii«ture of 
dcTtatiooe fTum geotnctrical apn- 
ffictiT* to tccuro a room flowings 
rbytrimic beauty- ^ Aaymme- 


EefuU: one of a ** 
flat fillcti placed umkr th# 
fwhica aw} of • Arohl* 


tiiTCi al»TB eteli of the Trlgtypha 
t which aw} : luiially hatiuff 
Guttle (wbleb ace} on tho under 

flidc. 

Eeja (pr. ra hah)s Soauiah term 
for an etaborato grille or icrwu 
of hammerfd and rhiaelled iron, 
cbaractiirlillc of which wero tc-^ 
pouatfd fLgurra wt Into or attached 
to the vertical bars, 

Beliefs a deaign of ornament or 
Hguroa railed upon a lorfaco that 
forma the bacligiroundj dJilin- 
guUhciip flceord ing to the ealent of 
projection^ aa Hlfh or Xjw; in 
toth raaca dLailiiji^liihed fToni 
modelling or carving tho 

round** where the draign la oe- 
taci^ from the backgrottod; and 
from EntaflJop where the draigii 
la iunk below the ourface. 

BenafsaaiLoe: the pci-iod of Uio fit- 
ifK^nth and ^xlwnth crnturlra In 
whkfa tlrt Clfiwiio cuUuro and iho 
Claaaio forma wcro TeviTcd in Ku- 
roK. 

Eeredoa ^pr. rir'-doi}! a icrwn 
behind an altar* uiuaUy of marble* 
decorated wttb aculptunsd or^ 
Ukcnt and flgurrt. Called Eetablo 
in Spain, where example* reach 
prod^oui iiro and great elabora- 

Betahio: Spantih. for Eewdoi 
{which ■«}* 

Hftrocholr: the apace, other than 
that of the Lady Chapel behind 
the altar, 

BBythni: priniarily n*d to de- 
icribft the harmanioua recurrenco 
of certain found relatione In mii- 
aleaJ and poctio corapoelttonej a 
mOTcntcnt of sound charactmacd 
hf recumnee of atrwa and ac- 
^^nt. It based on time, but 
efudei the measured Tepetittoo of 
the tukr and metre, Eenw a rela¬ 
tion of lines and mama, char- 
actcHBCd by harmooiout recur- 
mice oj atrrti or accent- N'ot a 
repetiiaon of measured inlerrala 
and identical parti, but of general 
limHaritieOp involving variety. 




ULOSSAST 


TinUfn^ {□ clasiHt T^latiohahip tho 
paria vf an or^iiie ifesign to 
one anQtfaer and to tbe irhale. 
itfafthm ie tho iubtlpei; elrmmt af 
arLifliiie hara^ony and yH ia bear- 
rtti to l3io free and ortlcu- 

Tutibiu nf natiufe. 

Rib: a projwtin^ land op moLiJd- 
! tiff on a cidlinj-* gpooidcaUT, tlie 
praji^ting tn^nibera of Uotbio 
i-aultib^. TTacse were firiE eon- 
Itmcted^prolnbl^ wUh the aucM 
port flf a Cew rwhich ko] aa 
light arehcfi, which then fortnfti 
th« aopport of the inten-pnin^ 
maaonr^ Burfaeca. Hia Riba 
which parallel the mtg of the 
nave are called Lon^tadJnal, 
tboae which eroH it from colunns 
to column at rJ^ht angka are 
call&d Tranrrcm, while those 
croBainji the axle diii^iitjlj are 
called Diagonal SoioetlMee^ e^ 
pcvially In Ejiffllsh C^tliie, to 
the raiilt, cjrtra riba, 
iniewn u TiefEcroni^ were in¬ 
erted between the main fill*. 

tbft Izqpost 
(which Bee]i and aJmt od an ex- 
prnj'eeiiiig along the 
UihJ Is no, knoirn Bb the Bldge- 
JUb- The Tnultln^, thna formed 
bT th& tiereorona radiating from 
tho Impcdit Ia called Fan Tanlt- 
lar+ SomefimM, for additioiial 
strength and to InercaM the dec- 
ormtiTcnefia^ ihort inlcrmediaio 
riba weVo intnxjuced, which are 
known M Xkmes^ their distioo- 
tion bring that thej do nci cem- 
nect with the Impoit When ttw: 
pomctrscal pattern, made bj tho 
Liemea rFimablea a atar the 
TanltiRg la dJitinguhhcd aa Stel- 
4?^ Somotimea a Ter- 

ticai rib, Imowti aa a Fcnaetel, 
wai applied to the trnJl to aepa- 
rate one taolt eompariment from 
another. 

Elb YanJt; Yault 

Eldge: the faigheat point or line of 
a roof. 

Eldgt Sib; Sea Aib. 
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Eocoh: stTle of docoirmiljcHi« dia- 
tingubhed by rock-work, «hwllM, 
ecrollji^ etc., whicli originated Jn 
Pranen during the period of the 
iicgnncv mod Lqnla AV. 

Eood-loftf n gnllpry over the pn- 
trnnec! to the chance Ip in which 
aiood a croaa or rood. L'Bed for 
rending portlotia of the Seriice 
and rIbd in tho performaitca of 
mimcle pla^va. 

Eo^-window or W^eel-wlndowE a, 
cirenLar windoWp whose Malllona 
{which aee} converge toward tho 
eentre 

Eostrai Colunm: n column deco¬ 
rated with imitatfona of the prows 
{rostra) of tcti^ls; UJed by Ihi 
Roman* to commemorate a naval 
Tlctory, 

Enbble; Riibldework: masonry 
compowd of Irrcgnliirly- ahaped or 
broken atone, whether mixed or 
not with cement; oIeki the frag- 
menta of otouc, mLiod with oe- 
n^ntp need ta Qll In. the thickness 
of a wall, Ntween thg two faces 
of dlesaeil stnsve, 

EoaUcitJon; trcatmeiit of innsoory 
with deeply roeepsed joialii, 
grooved or beTcled ; tho aurface of 
tin sfono ia BocnetimcB made 
rough. 


Scotfaj a ODnmvo monldiag, fre- 
quMtlv used in the base of Clas- 
iiic columns. 

Screen- a partition pf wood, metdh 
turbir, or atonep. aoparating tiler 
Choir from the nave- Latin cna^ 

? n V corruptiem tbo 

Rnign4b tmn, Chancel. 

^ {wliich owjp “fresh 

f^ wrt. ^ Terma tiBed In cnnncc- 
/ ^Empena painting 

(Which seel ficconlTcirr mi th^ aur- 
Jae* of plaster be dry or freably 
■prood at the time the colpur ii ap¬ 
plied. ^ 

Se^en: a drawing showing a 
bnlldmg or part of a bnjjdlng, t* 
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it would np^war if. it wpre eut 
through vertiaillyi nnd ihs part 
tll^ pK^iG of &oeLlo» and 
Ult spectatorV aye «rrw removicd. 

Serdah^ tbo «ll within au 
lian Uinibp in whlGli of tba 

dL^'Ojeii Wijre placMl. 

StJLpartltei appllGd to vaulta, dl- 
vidoHi into ils. cpnitjaftnien^- In 
lEouiant'JfquG churchesp owixi^ to 
tbo iiliort ititettwliiinnijillon, the 
bmjfE were otnEong^ lieiioe for eon- 
v«nictici$ of L-oriiitrutlkHi two were 
treated lo-other as a BqunTe. 
SoDietime^B froco tinG intcnuedliate 
cokiTtsm R trBta^vFFM Hlitfting wan 
coastniotnl, whtfh togttiiifr will* 
the dfngouiita divided tho aquare 
into six dlvisEona- 

Sbaft: tJie main nwmber ot a Cnl- 
umn ^iwceu tho t.'apilnl STsd 
(whm there ia om*} tike Kuiser 

Soffit:, thfl utidt-r of an entail 
latiiro, Hnlel, wrniwt or arch. 

Solar: a private upper elianilitr for 
Uie use of the iu a ^edi- 

itval CastSo. 

Spandril or Spaudrid: the trum- 
flfidar *|Mico on eaeh aide of an 
arch that is enc3oaed Sn a r«t- 
aiigla. 

Sphfjix: a wdngod moiiHteT^ coiu^ 
hinlng human and animJil forma- 

Spire: the teT-mluaiSon to 

a tower. See Steeple. 

Squincli: a urasH arch^ iw>t dia^ 
nftjly aeroaa tlm anj^le of a aqUare 
spiife to tfansform the latter into 
an act Boon. 

StaJJs: the lixed awilji in a ehaneel 
for the clerity ami etiok- 

Htaaia: Italian for Chamber. 

Steeple: the eomliination of tower 
and Spirt-. See EpSre. 

Stele: Btela: an upnsbl tablet of 
Btuue or marLIe, often aeulpturoit 
and eiigravotl: sendojj ns a tomb¬ 
stone, or boumlary mark or mile- 
Btcino, ettL 

Steflar Yaaltinf: See Rib. 

Stepped; See tables Pyramid. 

Stilted^ applied to an areli when 
ita curw be^ps aome dl»tanee 


above the Impost and ie oonneeted 
to the latter by vertical aections 
of moulding. 

Strap Oraament: geometrioaJ pat- 
terna foruKd of haads^ that aU|^ 
g^t atraps of Intber kept In 
place vlih Binds, 

Stretoher: in xnaaonrjt a brick or 
atonrp laid lengtbwbe of the 
course- Sen Bond, Header. 

Stmooo: apeeiSeally, a plotter madn 
of gj'pauna^ powdered uiarble or 
fino aandp mixed wHb water; u^-d 
for wall mirfflees and raiHOd erna- 
meut; gencralily, any piaiter or 
eem^nt used for external coo ting- 

Stylobate |lit '‘column stand”): 
in CUoak Arehiteeturep a eontin- 
uoua base oupportinj; columnAi; 
spcciAcaLly, the platform on which 
a Creek temple La raited- Com¬ 
pare Bsdlontf 

<¥ 

Tabemaelc: a itructuro to contain 
the “lloet” or conaecrated Brcaii: 
Tcacmbling' a lowisr or E|iirfr and 
cLohorately omhellUhed with win- 
down, mouldpinnaclea, ate,, 
often rising to a bright— dO 

feet In tho Cathedral of Clm. A 
feoturu of Qeriuau decorative ort- 
Appeai-fl in SpOTiish Goth So under 
the nnme of Cnxtodla, 

Temenoa: the sacred antloeure or 
precinct of a Greek temple or 
grwup of teifiplea. 

Tempota painting or pointing In 
dUtemper; the proceaa of paint¬ 
ing on a ground, naually pre¬ 
pared with a coat nf fine plaBier* 
with pigmente that are mixed 
with yolk of or wmifl other 
gluifnoiiB medium and are jwlublH 
?n water. The method emploveil 
for all paintJnp before the de^ 
velopmenfc of tne oil medium In 
the ftftwntb century; and eoCl- 
tinijed in tlBC by the Itfllian muml 
decoratofi, See rreaco. fieoeo. 

Tania or Tieuia: the flat fillet or 
bard, ffirmlng the upper mrmlew 
of a Doric Architrmve ^ which 
hcK 
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Termiul: applied la orS^- 

mUIt iLtf&J lo riktIc bauDdariiH^ 
Mailo ot mirble, with a hud and 
hu 9 t or hair figure, ■unnouiitlag 
pedefliaJp U la uxd a« a goj- 
dw^ ornamfiUt. 

Tetruc: a nuaed level apace or 
pUtfomi, aufltained hy walls or 
■loping hadlcH, iiaiiall^ approttehed 
frgjn LeloW bjf * flight M Jit«pa 
^amp (whieh ««|i. 

TeTTA-eatta: a apeeiu of hard clav, 
maulded and hake4± oipecially 
ujcd Id omainenUtiaD. 

TeiacEa: a cubs of glass or marble 

lued Ld Movaip decqratfOfi (vhlch 
aee}. 

Tetraatyle: Sm PorUca. 

Tholot: a building of the beehive 
type^ cLrciilar in plan^ with a 
dam^ roof. 

throat: a strain that isDiis ta 
push the downward preMOno to¬ 
ward the sidesf a« in the caw of 
on Dlth. 

fle-leam: In tlmhier roof conjlrue^ 
tioDp tbs Iraiifvene beam that ti« 
together the lower part of oppo¬ 
site raftera 

Tleroeioa^rib t See "R Lb. 

Tilt: a thin pleoe of terra^tlai 
itoDSp ar martile for the fixteTnaJ 
covering of tooCa 

’form: a large oonreE (miusHy 
aeml'ClrcnLsrj moulding oaed es^ 
pccLsIly in baaa of oo.umiu. See 

Aitn^L 

Tnheated: having a hoiizoatal 
Beam or Entablature. 

Tracery f the pattern of atoniworic 
that fills the upper part of a 
QathJe window^ DiatLaguisbed aa 
Plate Tcaecry, where the tnueiy 
Jookt as If Lb wars pierced Id a 
eingle plate or slab of itoue; fiat 
TtaccTy, when eorapwd in an 
amngtbicfii of geamctiic dc- 
slgM. The Onmn lEnltatiop of 
branches la known aa Branch 
TraOefy^. 

TruMpta! the part* of a chnirh 
or cmthediml that project at right 
anglea to the bare and ohoir» form¬ 


ing thfl arms of the Croaa in a 
Cmclfoiin (which lee} plan. 

Traniom? Sec MnLllon. 

TraniTerae: at right engle* to the 
main axil. Specifically applied to 
the arohei ami rlbi of the vault¬ 
ing of a emve or aisle tliat are in 
the dirv^elioiis of north and south. 
Campore Xongltudloal anil Biag-i 
onal. 

TravextLne: a hard Limestono found 
Id Tlvolt^ 

Trefoil; FoiL 

Trlolinlttoii dinii^ room of a Ro- 
man bouie. 

Trlforiiuii; Ifw arcaded paisagt 
above the archeo of the nave of a 
Gothic cathtdralp opening into the 
epiee between the vaulting and 
roof of the aisle. 

Ttonooted: finiililng abrnptiy in¬ 
stead of in a point See ^ramid. 

Tufa: a volcauia oubetonce of 
which the hllli of Romis are 
largely composed. 

Tunalna: a prehhtork artificuil 
mouml, serving its a ecpukhral 
monument 

Tympanam; See Pedimeat 

Ifalty: a principle of Beauty, lhat 
the work of art ihalL prwnt an 
of^ganic onenesi and compfetoa^a 

Yamlt; nn arched cafvering of etone> 
brick or concrete over any apaco. 
Barrel -raiilt: a coulSnttooB acmi- 
circular arched covering over an 
oblong apace, support^ on the 
tills walls. Orplncd TanU: a 
vault formed uy iha IntisrHeilon 
of two barred vault*, at right arv- 
g|c>a to caob other^ Supported on 
four comar colunuu or plera. 
Bib Tauil; a dcvriopmcnl of the 
groin vault, the groias being re^ 
pLaced by rtbg or profiled bancLl of 
masonry^ which are erpcted firstj 
the Vaulting apacea being flJled in 
subseoucatly,^ 

YettlbaJo; the walled upece before 
the entrance to a Hamani house; 
Liter nu anckisfid or poriiallT en- 
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entrance apace bcncatb tlie 
roDf of an Giirlj CliriatLaja ehurdi i 
genera llv, ihe (mlraoce apace of 
anj bufldit^p (^pecbll^N if 
for public aiacmblafio. 

Volute: the acmlL or epiral feature 
occurrlni; In a. capital of louie 
aqii CorSnfliUa Orders, 

Voufoir: oqe of the we^j^fr-ahaped 
aionea, coropfiaiiij; the cum of an 
arch. 

Wainicot; the iming or pacelUi^ 


of an iRterlcr wml), aklrtidg the 
door and cairkd up to ablj a part 
of the height of the wall. 

Wheel window: See Roie-windcw. 

ZE^gurat: U ”hidy mountain") t 
the platform unuJly Stepped or 
riain|F in racediiig tlerii. ou. which 
the Ohaldaflns erected a temple? 
th^ were alio Heed fiiT aitro- 
nomical obaarTmtlotiai 
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CoTinthfAD, 132, IM 
DcriCx 

EdrIUIi Gothic S&l. SM 
Tonic, 129 
at M}iceti», W 
RonMneM|UC, 245 
Abelnrd. 331 

Abury, mominiffnt it, IT 
Abiitm«mt (Glow-). 

AbjdcM, tomh at, 42 
TEmple ftt, 53 

Acantiiua ia DrammeDt. 

132, 1G4, ICUS, 111 
Acbsan mignititiMi, Oh lOG 
Acropolia [Glo«,> : 
of Athi^ait lOS. Il 0 p 
Aiheibe Nilce, 141 
ErvcbLb^lUDt HI ... 

Gdi-fon of n:<*roa« Atilaii, 14S 
Odeicti of Fwklmi f4B 
the Partbeiion. HO 
Prop^lffji, tie, 141 
Thutre of I^onyio*, 

UTceme, of* 

AcroteHa (GUmmu}* l^T 
on PaftboiHMii, 137 
ciTUiMtScwi. S*® 

Tilanda of, SO, M, Ot, 0^ ^ 
iEoIKu, mlffratioiui. 0]. 105 
iEethrtic (uIom-)# defined, 3, 4, S 
Africa^ MdiSterrMean 
jLf nil nTtin iedjmi l&p 2l3|. 

RomaUi, iOt ISO 

AEnppa, erecte FmnUimii. HI , 
tl^apello. tniarlemaEne ■ 
euptUL 102 
CathcdniS at. 

Ciureb at, 307 


AkkiidU, raw, Ofl, 57» S8 
AlberUp Bothor o/ He .^Sdiflo- 
atarlA,^ 344^ 3ia 

Akovo {Glo».h in 1“'^ 

leriea, 417 

in temple of Hatft, IJS 
Aleiander the Ore*h in Eigypl, 37 
Id AlaeedDiiic, 102 
id Fewn* 35, Tfl 
Alhainbm, ilS, 226-7 
Alinalioufie^ Zflfl 
Altata, of tie Dorlani, HT 
Karly CbrJitIwit IW-B 
Eac^Al, Churdi lo, 4M 
Oradada. CattiedirBii 401 
Greek draMO^ 142 
Mlaooti Palace, lUl 
Pfraia, 61 1 23 
BtanelieDger 10 
Altiid Obn, Sepottlire of. 14 
Arobij fpi} ambodM (01o«-l, 1&5 
Am habitorf I GJoaa ,.} w 342 
Ootik, £S0. 333 
B. P¥ij"i Callit'drali 4x0 
Amenophcuv, tie, 45 * _. 

Americdti luatitote of ArcilteeiJ^ 
402 

Am ph i-prortyle—tftylar 
120 

Atupbltbeatrec^ 173, 1T4, 175 

Adfflo-CluaicAl, 435p 410 
Aaglo^'Suuo arciitecttiret 254, 2S5* 
230 

Annula ^GloM^h 
Ante iGkflo.), ISOp 126, 1ll5 
In Parthcoonp 137 
Anle^fliP iGloa^h 1^7 
“Antiquitlc* In Atliena" % StnAft 
•ml llcvcU. 43A. 43D 
ApM (Gliwik), origin of. 177 
nptmd bp Chnoccl, S3, 


iGlOWLf, 
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in CAtbe4rAli of 
Gruudm 40i 
Monraik, FAloniw* 249 
PtiA, 247 

s. pauI b. m 
Worn*. 253 
Churchci of 
Tho ApootUf, Cologqei 
EatIj CbrUtiAD Cb\ir^«it 195* 

108, 2m, 281 

HomADeaqtlc churcb<% 244 
StAtiA^o do 0{>mpofltoUov 200 
Ctinib«rt^ Cotogn^^ 250 
BdlsdA-Ui^pitoli Oalf^Bp 

m 

S. MArfiPt Cologno, 250 
Turkic Mwu^ £28 
Aptertl (GIw.K 141 
Aqnvductii, 182 
Agu« ClEudlE, 188 
Anio Novuftp 133 
Pont dn GATd^ J^hnes^ 183 
Amb Ainiflce with 226, 227 

Ajmdee (OloH.]i^ In Akbarp XDOique 
ofp 280 

AlhAinbrAp tbo^ 226 
Affikns, ctlhodml of. 282-3 
Amih^ Jlaeqllo ofp £23 
Antwerp Cit^ Umllp 4DT 
Brotucn €Uv IIaII, 303 
BruneLlHdii\ 343 
Clunibord^ 381 
CDTda¥mp Moflqpo gf, 224, 223 

Diocletian, PaIaco of^ 103 
Doge'i Palaoe, 310 
Engliib Ootbie, 280 
Ifflc}^ Church, 267 
lapahAnip Grimt ijwqiu of, 229 
LLbrmTj of S, BlarkV 385 
Lilfge, PaLlEa dm ■fiutioo, 406 
Mecca, Great 221 

Mo«qun, 217, 2£1"223 
KAtTf Dumo^ FAfifl, £32-3 
PalliiiliAii ityle, 352 
Patiofl, 406 

pATlm S, Mkh«1e'«. 261 
BoioAiiesiqne, 244, 243^ £63 
8. Pm^\*E Corent GATdoP, 410 
a ^hsterX 104 
e. Sophim-i 208 

8. SulplWp 380 

Syria, Emt\j ChrliUu ChiiTcbei* 

t06 
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Arcddcft— 

Wonni, OathfdTAl, 258 
AuL^mmetricfl in, 280 
Arcade, blind, £44. £47, 269 
ArcAdcAp type in windowiip 360, 362 
Arch (GLeofl.) : 

Anitlc-Sfcxgn um^ of, 265 
Awyrian lie# of, 60 
Baiia of design, 202 
Bridget, use in, L82 
BjzAntine uee nfp 202 
DelPA, At, 16 
Domeup built gn, 206-6 
E;gypt,. UM LUp 42 
Knglieh Renjiieeince, 420 
EtruriAp M# lUi 16^ 

Ftilir-eeatre afebeo, 200 , 4 l 0 

Gothkp £70p £84 
EnglEeb^ 203 
ItiSian, 310 
BgrppfiiDe, £20 

MediievaU 262 

MnJiunmodan, 221^ 224p 230 

Narmiiiif 266-0 

Falite nt DEocletian, in, |96 
Feinted* 272, 252 
EgMAn uoa of, 166^ Ifldp 174 
BofflUifiiquCp UAe In, 243, 249, 
250 

Spanieli^ 260 

Rudimcntaiy arch, 14-15 
Single itone, 199 
Stilted* £46 
TriufnplLAlp B 

Arc de PEtolte* 443 
Arc dm Triomphe, 445 
Cenatontiner cif, 160-lTS 
^ATly ChrUtiin cbuicbcfl, 196 
■Innue, of, 150 
IfiJitiinp at 358 
Orange, at 178 

Septimoi Sererufl^ of, 161, 179 
Temple Bar. 423 
Titua, 5* 150, 179 
Architeetd {01o«.): 

Abftdicp Paul, 4S52 
AdajiL, James. 428 
Adam* Rntert, 4£8p 429, 430 
Alberti, Im Battietap 844, 345, 
558 

Alcaai, Calefifiep 354 
Antbemiua of TfUllea, £06 
Amolfo dl C^EDbie, 315* 340, 366 
Asdher. Benjunia* 431 
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Arrhilfcta—con (»" ncrf 

BbIIh, TliMdoic, 462 

Itairv, Sir CbWflM* -ISn, 460, 451 

Bm«W, CeoTBO, 

HautUtB, Jiufi an, 404 

B«Oci di CiODO, 516 

Benedttto <U RoreW^TW, 411 
Beroitti, Lor«n*o, 511* 5i5, ^a* 

Bcrru^iiotc, AlODxa, 4^1 406 
Boromini. Franc«h»c0, 351 
BorMt. Frnnfoi^ 40« 
BriuollMchi, IfiliPPOp 342-^4, 
367, 373 ^ 

BalBncIi, Charles, 446. 448 
BuoPi Btrtoloroipw. 353^ 

BuoPt Gl0v»DJiip 353. 30D 

BiumurdUi. 

aiO. 350. 3tt^-305, 3rl-®^3p 


340, 350, 30i-3O5, 3rl-®^3p 
307.405 

Burlidf^tdPp Ldrdh 35S» 425 
BatterAiild, WIlUamp 45S 
Oiamberi, Sir VVtUiaJn. 42i 
Cldiasedu. C 
ColdmlK^ Michelp 3i6 
CoTarrubiM. Aloiwo 
CifAiDv Miilpli Adasip 30®. 453 
Cramp Goodhuo «i*l 
453 
CrdDuc&p 345 

De rOnm?, Pbilibert, . 

Die Vriepdip CamdluAp {twntf* 

407 

Dieifo da SSldd. 400p 401 
Duban, Felix* 4^ 

Elmes* E. L-p 438 
Bnfi^dd do F^ip 
FodUria, IXunepit-Op 3-1 
Cnmkr, Claarlw, 444 
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